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CHAPTER VII. 


In BLUNDERBORE’S CASTLE. 


i heal. HEN Jack first made the acquaint- 
wv ance of the board on the Wednesday 
after he first came to the workhouse, 
the seven or eight gentlemen sitting 
round the green table greeted him 
quite as one of themselves as 
he came into the room. This 
was a dull September morning ; the 
jj, mist seemed to have oozed in 
/ through the high window and con- 

¢ tinually opening door. When Jack 
passed through the outer or entrance 
room, he saw a heap of wistful faces 
and rags already waiting for admit- 
tance, some women and some chil- 
dren, a man with an arm in a sling, 
one or two workhouse habitués— 
there was no mistaking the hard 
coarse faces. Two old paupers 
y were keeping watch at the door, 

and sual, ens it pte for him to pass in. The guardians had 
greeted him very aflably on the previous occasion,—a man of the world, 
a prosperous but eccentric vicar, was not to be treated like an everyday 
curate and chaplain. ‘‘ Ah, how-d’ye-do, Mr. Trevithic ?” said the half- 
pay Captain, the chairman. The gas-fitter cleared his throat and made a 
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sort of an attempt at a bow. The wholesale grocer rubbed his two hands 
together,—Pitchley his name was I think,—for some reason or other, he in 
exercised great influence over the rest. But on this eventful Wednesday 
morning the Jupiter had come out with this astounding letter—about them- 





selves, their workhouse, their master, their private paupers. It was a day to 
they never forgot, and the natural indignation of the board overflowed. 

Perhaps Jack would have done better had he first represented matters in 
to them, but he knew that at least two of the guardians were implicated. ay 
He was afraid of being silenced and of having the affair hushed up. He yi 
eared not for the vials of their wrath being emptied upon him so long as te 
they cleansed the horrible place in their outpour. He walked in quite ne 
brisk and placid to meet the storm. The guardians had not all seen the ec 
Jupiter as they came dropping in. Oker, the gas-man, was late, and so be 
was Pitchley as it happened, and when they arrived Jack was already 
standing in his pillory and facing the indignant chairman. al 

‘‘ My friend Colonel Hambledon wrote the letter from notes which I 
gave him,” said Jack. ‘I considered publicity best ;—under the cireum- ix 
stances, I could not be courteous,” he said, “if I hoped to get through 
this disagreeable business at all effectually. Icould not have selected al 
any one of you gentlemen as confidants in common fairness to the others. 

I wished the inquiry to be complete and searching. I was obliged to 0 
brave the consequences.” 

“Upon my word I think you have acted right,” said one of the r 
guardians, a doctor, a bluff old fellow who liked frank speaking. But an 
indignant murmur expressed the dissent of the other members of the board. 

“I have been here a fortnight,” said Jack. ‘I had not intended t] 
speaking so soon of what I now wish to bring* before your notice, but the b 
circumstances seem to me so urgent and so undoubted that I can see no 
necessity for deferring my complaint any longer.” 

‘“‘ Dear me, sir,” said the gas-fitter, “‘I ‘ope there’s nothink wrong ?” a 

‘“‘ Everything, more or less,” said Trevithic quietly. “In the first F 
place I wish to bring before you several cases of great neglect on the part 7 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox.” t 

Here the chairman coloured up. “T think, Mr. Trevithic, we had f 
better have the master present if you have’ any complaint to lodge I 
against him.” § 

‘*By all means,” said Trevithic impassively, and he turned over t 
his notes while one of the trembling old messengers went off for the i 
master. i 

The master arrived and the matron too. ‘ How-d’ye-do, Bulcox ?” ‘ 
said the chairman. Mrs. Bulcox dropped a respectful sort of curtsey, 1 
and Trevithic immediately began without giving time for the others F 
to speak. He turned upon the master. 


“‘T have a complaint to lodge against you and Mrs. Bulcox, and at the 
chairman’s suggestion I waited for you to be present.” 
‘* Against me, sir?” said Bulcox, indignantly, 
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‘* Against me and Mr. Buleox!” said the woman, with a bewildered, 
injured, saint-like sort of swoop. 

“Yes,” said Jack. 

“‘ Have you seen the letter in the Jupiter?” said the chairman gravely 
to Mr. Bulcox. 

‘‘Mr. Bulcox was gocd enough to post the letter himself,” Jack 
interposed briskly. ‘It was to state that I consider that you, Mr. Bulcox, 
are totally unfit for your present situation as master. I am aware that 
you have good friends among these gentlemen, and that as far as they can 
tell, your conduct has always been a model of deference and exemplari- 
ness. Now,” said Jack, ‘‘ with the board’s permission I will lodge my 
complaints against you in form.” And here Trevithic pulled out his little 
book and read out as follows :— 

“1, That the management and economy of this workhouse are 
altogether disgraceful. 

“2. That you have been guilty of cruelty to two or three of the 
inmates. 

‘“‘3, That you have embezzled or misapplied certain sums of money 
allowed to you for the relief of the sick paupers under your care.” 

‘ But here the chairman, guardians, master and mistress, would hear no 
more ; all interrupted Trevithic at once. 

‘‘ Really, sir, you must substantiate such charges as these. Leave the 
room” (to the messengers at the door). 

‘‘T cannot listen to such imputations,” from the master. 

‘‘ What have we done to you that you should say such cruel, false 
things ?”’ from the mistress. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” (to the chairman,) ‘‘ say you don’t 
believe him.” 

“Tf you will come with me now,” Jack continued, “I think I can 
prove some of my statements. Do you know that the little children here 
are crying with hunger ? Do you know that the wine allowed for the use 
of the sick has been regularly appropriated by these two wretches ?”’ cried 
Trevithic in an honest fury. ‘ Do you know that people here are lying in 
their beds in misery, at this instant, who have not been moved or touched 
for weeks and weeks ; that the nurses follow the example of those who are 
put over them, and drink, and ill-use their patients; that the food is 
stinted, the tea is undrinkable, the meat is bad and scarcely to be 
touched ; thai the very water flows from a foul cesspool; that at this 
instant, in a cellar in the house, there are three girls shut up, without 
beds or any conceivable comfort,—one has been there four days and nights, 
another has been shut up twice in one week in darkness and unspeakable 
misery? Shall I tell you the crime of this culprit? She spoke saucily 
to the matron, and this is her punishment. Will you come with me now, 
and see whether or not I have been speaking the truth ?” 

There was not one word he could not substantiate. ° He had not been 
idle all this time, he had been collecting his proofs,—ghastly proofs 
they were. 


1—2o 
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The sight of the three girls brought blinded and staggering out of the 
cellar had more effect than all the statements and assertions which 
Mr. Trevithic had been at such great pains to get together. The Bulcoxes 
were doomed ; of this there could be no doubt. They felt it themselves 
as they plodded across the yard with the little mob of excited and curious 
guardians. Oker, the gas-fitter, took their part indeed, so did the grocer. 
The old doctor nearly fell upon the culprits then and there. The rest of 
the guardians seemed to be divided in their indignation against Jack for 
telling, against Bulcox for being found out, against the paupers for being 
ill-used, for being paupers; against the reporter for publishing such 
atrocious libels. It was no bed of roses that Trevithic had made for 
himself. 

A special meeting was convened for the end of the week. 


As years go by, and we see more of life and of our fellow-creatures, 
the by-play of existence is curiously unfolded to us, and we may, if we 
choose, watch its threads twisting and untwisting, flying apart, and 
coming together. People rise from their sick-beds, come driving up in 
carriages, come walking along the street into each other’s lives. As A. 
trips along by the garden-wall, Z. at the other end of the world, perhaps, 
is thinking that he is tired of this solitary bushman’s life ; he was meant 
for something better than sheep-shearing and driving convicts, and ke 
says to himself that he will throw it all up and go back to England, and 
see if there is not bread enough left in the old country to support one 
more of her sons. Here, perhaps, A. stoops to pick a rose, and places it 
in her girdle, and wonders whether that is C. on the rough pony riding 
along the road from market. As for Z., A. has never even conceived the 
possibility of his existence. But by this time Z. at the other end of the 
world has made up his mind, being a man of quick and determined 
action, and poor C.’s last chance is over, and pretty A., with the rose in 
her girdle, will never be his. Or it may be that Z., after due refiestion, 
likes the looks of his tallows, X. and Y. come to the station, which had 
hitherto only been visited by certain very wild-looking letters of the 
alphabet, with feathers in their heads, and faces streaked with white paint, 
and A. gives her rose to C., who puts it in his button-hole with awkward 
country gallantry, quite unconscious of the chance they have both run 
that morning, and that their fate has been settled for them at the other 
end of the world. 

When my poor A. burst into tears at the beginning of this story, 
another woman, who should have been Trevithic’s wife, as far as one can 
judge speaking of such matters, a person who could have sympathized 
with his ambitions and understood the direction of his impulses, a woman 
with enough enthusiasm and vigour in’ her nature to carry her bravely 
through the tangles and difficulties which only choked and scratched 
and tired out poor Anne—this person, who was not very far off at the 
time, and no other than Mary Myles, said to some one who was with 
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her—and she gave a pretty sad smile and quick shake of the head as 
she spoke,— 

‘No, it is no use.- I have nothing but friendliness, a horrible, 
universal feeling of friendliness, left for any of my fellow-creatures. I 
will confess honestly’ (and here she lost her colour a little) “I did 
wrong once. I married my husband for a home—most people know how 
I was punished and what a miserable home it was. I don’t mind telling 
you, Colonel Hambledon, for you well understand how it is that I must 
make the best of my life in this arid and lonely waste to which my own 
fault has brought me.” 

Mrs. Myles’ voice faltered as she spoke, and she hung her head to 
hide the tears which had come into her eyes. And Colonel Hambledon 
took this as an answer to a question he had almost asked her, and went 
away. ‘If ever you should change your mind,” he said, “ you would 
find me the same a dozen years hence.” And Mary only sighed and shook 
her head. 

But all this was years ago—three years nearly by the Dulcie almanac 
—and if Mary Myles sometimes thought she had done foolishly when she 
sent Charles Hambledon away, there was no one to whom she could own 
it—not even to her cousin Fanny, who had no thoughts of marrying or 
giving in marriage, or wishes for happiness beyond the ordering her 
garden-beds and the welfare of her poor people. 

Fanny one day asked her cousin what had become of her old friend 
the Colonel. Mary blushed up brightly, and said she did not know ; she 
believed he was in Hammersley. Fanny, who was cutting out little 
flannel-vests for her school-children, was immediately lost in the intri- 
eacies of a gore, and did not notice the blush or the bright amused glance 
in the quiet grey eyes that were watching her at her benevolent toil. 
sound which all good housewives love to hear. Mary was leaning back 
in her chair, perfectly lazy and unoccupied, with her little white hands 
crossed upon her knees, and her pretty head resting against the chair. 
She would not have been sorry to have talked a little more upon a subject 
that was not uninteresting to her, and she tried to make Fanny speak. 

“What do you think of him? Have you heard if he has come ?”’ 
she asked, a little shyly. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. No, I have not seen any of them for a long 
time,”’ said Fanny absently. ‘‘Mary, are you not ashamed of being so 
lazy ? Come and hold these strips.” 

Mary did as she was bid, and held out grey flannel strips at arms’ 
length, and watching the scissors flashing, the pins twinkling, and the 
neat little heaps rising all about on the floor and the chairs and the tables. 
Then Mrs. Myles tried again. ‘Mr. Trevithic tells me that Colonel 
Hambledon is coming down to help him with this workhouse business. 
You will have to ask them both to dinner, Fanny.” 

Fanny did not answer for a minute. She hesitated, looked Mary full 
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The sight of the three girls brought blinded and staggering out of the 
cellar had more effect than all the statements and assertions which 
Mr. Trevithic had been at such great pains to get together. The Bulcoxes 
were doomed ; of this there could be no doubt. They felt it themselves 
as they plodded across the yard with the little mob of excited and curious 
guardians. Oker, the gas-fitter, took their part indeed, so did the grocer. 
The old doctor nearly fell upon the culprits then and there. The rest of 
the guardians seemed to be divided in their indignation against Jack for 
telling, against Bulcox for being found out, against the paupers for being 
ill-used, for being paupers; against the reporter for publishing such 
atrocious libels. It was no bed of roses that Trevithic had made for 
himself. 

A special meeting was convened for the end of the week. 


As years go by, and we see more of life and of our fellow-creatures, 
the by-play of existence is curiously unfolded to us, and we may, if we 
choose, watch its threads twisting and untwisting, flying apart, and 
coming together. People rise from their sick-beds, come driving up in 
carriages, come walking along the street into each other’s lives. As A. 
trips along by the garden-wall, Z. at the other end of the world, perhaps, 
is thinking that he is tired of this solitary bushman’s life ; he was meant 
for something better than sheep-shearing and driving convicts, and ke 
says to himself that he will throw it all up and go back to England, and 
see if there is not bread enough left in the old country to support one 
more of her sons. Here, perhaps, A. stoops to pick a rose, and places it 
in her girdle, and wonders whether that is C. on the rough pony riding 
along the road from market. As for Z., A. has never even conceived the 
possibility of his existence. But by this time Z. at the other end of the 
world has made up his mind, being a man of quick and determined 
action, and poor C.’s last chance is over, and pretty A., with the rose in 
her girdle, will never be his. Or it may be that Z., after due reftestion, 
likes the looks of his tallows, X. and Y. come to the station, which had 
hitherto only been visited by certain very wild-looking letters of the 
alphabet, with feathers in their heads, and faces streaked with white paint, 
and A. gives her rose to C., who puts it in his button-hole with awkward 
country gallantry, quite unconscious of the chance they have both run 
that morning, and that their fate has been settled for them at the other 
end of the world. 

When my poor A. burst into tears at the beginning of this story, 
another woman, who should have been Trevithic’s wife, as far as one can 
judge speaking of such matters, a person who could have sympathized 
with his ambitions and understood the direction of his impulses, a woman 
with enough enthusiasm and vigour in her nature to carry her bravely 
through the tangles and difficulties which only choked and scratched 
and tired out poor Anne—this person, who was not very far off at the 
time, and no other than Mary Myles, said to some one who was with 
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her—and she gave a pretty sad smile and quick shake of the head as 
she spoke,— 

‘‘No, it is no use.- I have nothing but friendliness, a horrible, 
universal feeling of friendliness, left for any of my fellow-creatures. I 
will confess honestly ’’ (and here she lost her colour a little) “I did 
wrong once. I married my husband for a home—most people know how 
I was punished and what a miserable home it was. I don’t mind telling 
you, Colonel Hambledon, for you well understand how it is that I must 
make the best of my life in this arid and lonely waste to which my own 
fault has brought me.”’ 

Mrs. Myles’ voice faltered as she spoke, and she hung her head to 
hide the tears which had come into her eyes. And Colonel Hambledon 
took this as an answer to a question he had almost asked her, and went 
away. ‘If ever you should change your mind,” he said, ‘‘ you would 
find me the same a dozen years hence.”” And Mary only sighed and shook 
her head. 

But all this was years ago—three years nearly by the Dulcie almanac 
—and if Mary Myles sometimes thought she had done foolishly when she 
sent Charles Hambledon away, there was no one to whom she could own 
it—not even to her cousin Fanny, who had no thoughts of marrying or 
giving in marriage, or wishes for happiness beyond the ordering her 
garden-beds and the welfare of her poor people. 

Fanny one day asked her cousin what had become of her old friend 
the Colonel. Mary blushed up brightly, and said she did not know ; she 
believed he was in Hammersley. Fanny, who was cutting out little 
flannel-vests for her school-children, was immediately lost in the intri- 
cacies of a gore, and did not notice the blush or the bright amused glance 
in the quiet grey eyes that were watching her at her benevolent toil. 
sound which all good housewives love to hear. Mary was leaning back 
in her chair, perfectly lazy and unoccupied, with her little white hands 
crossed upon her knees, and her pretty head resting against the chair. 
She would not have been sorry to have talked a little more upon a subject 
that was not uninteresting to her, and she tried to make Fanny speak. 

“‘ What do you think of him? Have you heard if he has come?” 
she asked, a little shyly. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. No, I have not seen any of them for a long 
time,” said Fanny absently. ‘Mary, are you not ashamed of being so 
lazy ? Come and hold these strips.” 

Mary did as she was bid, and held out grey flannel strips at arms’ 
length, and watching the scissors flashing, the pins twinkling, and the 
neat little heaps rising all about on the floor and the chairs and the tables. 
Then Mrs. Myles tried again. ‘Mr. Trevithic tells me that Colonel 
Hambledon is coming down to help him with this workhouse business. 
You will have to ask them both to dinner, Fanny.” 

Fanny did not answer fora minute. She hesitated, looked Mary full 
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in the face, and then said very thoughtfully, ‘“‘ Don’t you think unbleached 
calico will be best to line the jackets with? It will keep the children 
warm, poor little things.” The children’s little backs might be warmed 
by this heap of snips and linings; but Mary suddenly felt as if all the 
wraps and flannels and calicos were piled upon her head, and choking and 
oppressing her, while all the while her heart was cold and shivering, poor 
thing! ‘There are no flannel-jackets that I know of to warm sad hearts 
such as hers. 

Fanny Garnier was folding up the last of her jackets; Mary, afier 
getting through more work in half-an-hour than Fanny the methodical 
could manage in two, had returned to her big arm-chair, and was leaning 
back in the old listless attitude, dreaming dreams of her own, as her eyes 
wandered to the window and followed the line of the trees showing 
against the sky—when the door opened, and a stupid country man- 
servant suddenly introduced Jack, and the Colonel of Mrs. Myles’ visionary 
recollections in actual person, walking into the very midst of the snippings 
and parings which were scattered about on the floor. Fanny was in no- 
wise disconcerted. She rather gloried in her occupation. I cannot say 
so much for Mary, who nervously hated any show or affeciation of 
philanthropy, and who now jumped up hastily, with an exclamation, an 
outstretched hand, and a blush. 

“There seems to be something going on,”’ the Colonel said, standing 
over a heap of straggling “‘ backs”’ and “ arms.” 

“Do come upstairs out of this labyrinth of good intentions,” cried 
Mary hastily. ‘‘ Fanny, please put down your scissors, and let us go up.” 

“T’ll follow,” said Fanny placidly, and Mary had to lead the way 
alone to the long low bow-windowed drawing-room which Trevithic knew so 
well. She had regained her composure and spirits by the time they reached 
the landing at the top of the low flight of oak steps; and, indeed, both 
Hambledon and Mrs. Myles were far too much used to the world and its 
ways to betray to each other the smallest indication of the real state of 
their minds. Three years had passed since they parted. If Mary’s 
courage had failed then, it was the Colonel’s now that was wanting; and 
so it happens with people late in life—the fatal gift of experience is theirs. 
They mistrust, they hesitate, they bargain to the uttermost farthing; the 
jewel is there, but it is locked up so securely in strong boxes and wrappers, 
that it is beyond the power of the possessors to reach it. Their youth 
and simplicity is as much a part of them still as their placid middle age ; 
but it is hidden away under the years which are heaped upon the past, 
and its glory is not shining as of old upon their brows. Mrs. Myles and 
the Colonel each were acting a part, and perfectly at ease as they discussed 
all manner of things that had been since they met, and might be before 
they met again. Fanny, having folded away the last of her flannels, came 
up placid and smiling too ; and after half-an-hour the two gentlemen went 
away. Fanny forgot to ask them to dinner, and wondered why her 
cousin was so cross all the rest of the afternoon. 
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No, Mary would not go out. No, she had no headache, thank you. 
As soon as she had got rid of Fanny and her questionings, Mary Myles 
ran up to her room and pulled out some old, old papers and diaries, and read 
the old tear-stained records till new tears fell to wash away the old ones. 
Ah, yes, she had done rightly when she sent Hambledon away. Three 
years ago—it had seemed to her then that a lifetime of expiation would 
not be too long to repent of the wrong she had done when she married— 
loveless, thrififul, longing (and that, poor soul, had been her one 
excuse,) for the possible love that had never come to her. Life is so long, 
the time is so slow that passes wearily: she had been married three years, 
she had worn sackcloth three years ; and now,—now if it were not too late, 
how gladly, how gratefully, she would grasp a hope of some life more 
complete than the sad one she had led ever since she could remember 
almost. Would it not be a sign that she had been forgiven if the happiness 
she had so longed for came to her at last? Mary wondered that her 
troubles had left no deeper lines upon her face ; wondered that she looked 
so young still, so fair and smiling, while her heart felt so old; and smiled 
sadly at her own face in the glass. 

And then as people do to whom a faint dawn of rising hope shows the 
darkness in which they have been living, Mrs. Myles began to think of 
some of her duties that she had neglected of late, and of others still in 
darkness for whom no dawn was nigh: and all the while, as people do 
whose hearts are full, she was longing for some one to speak to, some one 
wiser than herself to whom she could say, What is an expiation ? can it, 
does it exist? is it the same as repentance ? are we called upon to crush 
our hearts, to put away our natural emotions? Fanny would say yes, and 
would scorn her for her weakness, and cry out with horror at a second 
marriage. And so would I have done,” poor Mary thought, ‘ if—if 
poor Tom had only been fond of me.”” And then the thought of Trevithic 
came to her as a person to speak to, a helper and adviser. He would 
speak the truth; he would not be afraid, Mary thought; and the secret 
remembrance that he was Hambledon’s friend did not make her feel less 
confidence in his decisions. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Hasty Pupprna anD Biows From A CLus. 


Mrs. Myzs had been away some little time from her hou$e at Sandsea, 
and from the self-imposed duties which were waiting undone until her 
return. Something of admiration for Trevithic’s energy and enterprise 
made her think that very day of certain poor people she had left behind, 
and whom she had entirely forgotten. Before Fanny came home that 
evening, she sat down and wrote to her old friend, Miss Triquett, begging 
her to be so good as to go to Mrs. Gummers, and one or two more whose 
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names, ages, troubles, and families were down upon her list, and distribute 
a small sum of money enclosed. ‘I am not afraid of troubling you, dear 
Miss Triquett,” wrote Mary Myles, in her big, picturesque handwriting. 
“I know your kind heart, and that you never grudge time nor fatigue 
when yon can help any one out of the smallest trouble or the greatest. I 
have been seeing a good deal lately of Mr. Trevithic, who is of your way 
of thinking, and who has been giving himself an infinity of pains about 
some abuses in the workhouse here. He is, I do believe, one of the few 
people who could have come to the help of the poor creatures. He has so 
much courage and temper, such a bright and generous way of sympa- 
thizing and entering into other people’s troubles, that I do not despair of 
his accomplishing this good work. My cousin and I feel very much with 
and for him. He looked ill and worn one day when I called. upon him ; 
but I am glad to think that coming to us has been some little change and 
comfort to him. He is quite alone, and we want him to look upon this 
place as his home while he is here. Your old acquaintance Colonel 
Hambledon has come down about this business. It is most horrifying. 
Can you imagine the poor sick people left with tipsy nurses, and more 
dreadful still, girls locked up in cellars by the cruel matron for days at a 
time ? but this fact has just been made public. 

‘‘Goodness and enthusiasm like Mr. Trevithic’s seem all the more 
beautiful when one hears such terrible histories of wickedness and neglect : 
one needs an example like his in this life to raise one from the unprofit- 
able and miserable concerns of every day, and to teach one to believe in 
nobler efforts than one’s own selfish and aimless wanderings could ever 
lead to unassisted. 

“Pray remember me very kindly to Miss Moimeaux and to Mrs. 
Trevithic, and believe me, dear Miss Triquett, 

‘‘ Very sincerely yours, 
‘‘Mary Myzes. 

“Ts Mrs. Trevithic again suffering from neuralgia? Why is not she 
able to be with her husband ?” 


‘“‘ Why, indeed ?” said Miss Moineaux, hearing this last sentence read 
out by Miss Triquett. This excellent spinster gave no answer. She read 
this letter twice through deliberately ; then she tied her bonnet securely 
on, and trotted off to Gummers and Co. Then, having dispensed the 
bounties and accepted the thanks of the poor creatures, she determined 
to run the chance of finding Mrs. Trevithic at home. ‘It is my painful 
dooty,” said “Triquett to herself, shaking her head—‘ my painful dooty 
Anne Trevithic should go to her husband; and I will tell her so. If I 
were Mr. Trevithic’s wife, should I leave him to toil alone? No, I should 
not. Should I permit him to seek sympathy and consolation with another, 
more fascinating perhaps ? No, certainly not. And deeply grateful should 
I have felt to her who warned me on my fatal career; and surely my 
young friend Anne will be grateful to her old friend whose finger arrests 
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her on the very edge of the dark precipice.’”” Miss Triquett’s reflections 
had risen to eloquence by the time she reached the rectory door. A 
vision of Anne clinging to her in tears, imploring her advice, of John 
shaking her warmly by the hand and murmuring that to Miss Triquett 
they owed the renewed happiness of their home, beguiled the way. 
‘‘ Where is Mrs. Trevithic?’”’ she asked the butler, in her deepest 
voice. ‘‘ Leave us,” said Miss Triquett to the bewildered menial as he 
opened the drawing-room door and she marched into the room; and then 
encountering Mrs. Trevithic, she suddenly clasped her in her well-meaning 
old arms. 

‘“<T have that to say to you,” said Miss Triquett, in answer to Anne’s 
amazed exclamation, ‘which I fear will give you pain; but were I in 
your place, I should wish to hear the truth.” The good old soul was 
in earnest; her voice trembled, and her little black curls shook with 
agitation. 

“Pray do not hesitate to mention anything,” said Mrs. Trevithic, 
surprised but calm, and sitting down and preparing to listen attentively. 
‘‘T am sure anything you would like to have attended to——” 

Miss Triquett, at the invocation, pulled out the letter from her pocket. 
«Remember, only remember this,” she said, ‘‘ this comes from a young 
and attractive woman.” And then in a clear and ringing voice she read out 
poor Mary’s letter, with occasional unspeakable and penetrating looks at 
Anne’s calm features. 

Poor little letter! It had been written in the sincerity and innocence 
of Mary’s heart. Any one more deeply read in such things might have 
wondered why Colonel Hambledon’s name should have been brought into 
it; but as it was, it caused a poor jealous heart to beat with a force, a 
secret throb of sudden jealousy, that nearly choked Anne for an instant as 
she listened, and a faint pink tinge came rising up and colouring her face. 

‘‘ Remember, she is very attractive,” Miss Triquett re-echoed, folding 
up the page. ‘Ah! be warned, my dear young friend. Go to him; 
throw yourself into his arms ; say, ‘ Dearest, darling husband, your little 
wife is by your side once more; J will be your comforter!’ Do not 
hesitate.”” Poor old Triquett, completely carried away by the excitement 
of the moment, had started from her seat, and with extended arms had 
clasped an imaginary figure in the air. It was ludicrous, it was pathetic 
to see this poor old silly meddlesome creature quivering, as her heart 
beat and bled for the fate of others. She had no tear or emotions of her 
own. It was absurd—was it not ?—that she should care so deeply for 
things which could not affect her in the least degree. There was Anne, 
with her usual self-possession, calmly subduing her irritation. She did not 
smile ; she did not frown; she did not seem to notice this momentary 
ebullition. To me it seems that, of the two, my sympathy is with Miss 
Triquett. Let us be absurd, by all means, if that is the price which must 
be paid for something which is well worth its price. 

Miss Triquett’s eyes were full of tears. ‘‘I am impetuous, Mrs. 
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Trevithic,” she said. ‘My aunt has often found fault with me for it. 
Pray excuse me if I have interfered unwarrantably.” 

‘Interference between married people rarely does any good, Miss 
Triquett,” said Anne, standing up with an icy platitude, and unmistakably 
showing that she considered the visit at an end. 

“‘Good-by,” said poor Miss Triquett, wistfully. ‘‘ Remember ms 
most kindly to your papa.” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Mrs. Trevithic. ‘I am afraid you will have a dis- 
agreeable walk back in the rain, Miss Triquett. Good-evening. Pray 
give my compliments to Miss Moineaux.” 

The old maid trudged off alone into the mud and the rain, with a 
mortified sense of ‘having behaved absurdly, disappointed and tired, and 
vaguely ashamed and crestfallen. The sound of the dinner-bell ringing 
at the rectory as she trudged down the hill in the dark and dirt, did not 
add to her cheerfulness. 

Anne, with flushed red cheeks and trembling hands, as Triquett left 
the room, sank down into her chair for a moment, and then suddenly 
starting up, busied herself exactly as usual with her daily task of putting 
the drawing-room in order before she went up to dress. Miss Triquett’s 
seat she pushed right away out of sight. She collected her father’s writing- 
materials and newspapers, and put them straight. She then re-read her 
husband’s last few lines. There was nothing to be gleaned from them. 
She replenished the flower-stands, and, suddenly remembering that it was 
Mrs. Myles who had given them to her, she seized one tall glass fabric 
and all but flung it angrily on the ground. But reflecting that if it were 
broken it would spoil the pair, she put it back again into its corner, and 
contented herself with stuffing in all the ugliest scraps of twigs, dead 
leaves and flowers from the refuse of her basket. 

The rector and his daughter dined at half-past five; it was a whim of 
the old man’s. Anne clutched Dulcie in her arms before she went down 
after dressing. ‘The child had never seen her mamma so excited, and 
never remembered being kissed like that before by her. ‘‘ D’oo lub me 
vely mush to-day, mamma ?”’ said Dulcie, pathetically. ‘Is it toz I ’ave 
my new fock ?”’ 

Old Mr. Bellingham came in at the sound of the second bell, smiling 
as usual, and rubbing his comfortable little fat hands together; he did 
not remark that anything was amiss with his daughter, though he observed 
that there was not enough cayenne in the gravy of the veal cutlets, and 
that the cook had forgotten the necessary teaspoonful of sugar in the 
soup. For the first time since he could remember Anne failed to 
sympathize with his natural vexation, and seemed scarcely as annoyed as 
usual at the neglect which had been shown. Mr. Bellingham was vexed 
with her for her indifference : he always left the scolding to her; he liked 
everything to go smooth and comfortable, and he did not like to be 
called upon personally to lose his temper. ‘‘ For what we have received ”»— 
and the butler retires with the crumbs aad the cloths, and the little old 
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gentleman—who has had a fire lighted, for the evenings are getting chilly 
draws comfortably in to his chimney-corner ; while Anne, getting up from 
her place at the head of the table, says abruptly that she must go upstairs 
and sce what Dulcie is about. A restless mood had come over her ; 
something unlike anything she had ever felt before. Little Triquett’s 
eloquence, which had not even seemed to disturb Anne at the time, had 
had full time to sink into this somewhat torpid apprehension, and excite 
Mrs. Trevithic’s indignation. It was not the less fierce because it had 
smouldered so long. 

‘‘ Insolent creature!” Anne said to herself, working herself up into a 
passion ; ‘‘ how dare she interfere? Insolent ridiculous creature! ‘ Remem- 
ber that that woman is attractive’ How dare she speak so to me ? 
Oh, they are all in league—in league against me!" cried poor Anne, with 
a moan, wringing her hands with all the twinkle of stones upon her slim 
white fingers. ‘‘ John does not love me, he never loved me! He will not 
do as I wish, though he promised and swore at the altar he would. And 
she—she is spreading her wicked toils round him, and keeping him there, 
while I am here alone—all alone; and he leaves me exposed to the 
insolence of those horrible old maids. Papa eats his dinner and only 
thinks of the flavour of the dishes, and Dulcie chatters to her doll and 
don’t care, and no one comes when I ring,” sobbed Mrs. Trevithie in 
a burst of tears, violently tugging at the bell-rope. ‘‘Oh, it is a shame, 
a shame !” 

Only as she wiped away the tears a gleam of determination came into 
Mrs. Trevithic’s blue eyes, and the flush on her pale cheeks deepened. 
She had taken a resolution. This is what she would do—this was her 
resolution: she would go and confront him there on the spot and remind 
him of his duty—he who was preaching to others. It was her right ; and 
then—and then she would leave him for ever, and never return to 
Sandsea to be scoffed at and jeered at by those horrible women, said Anne 
vaguely to herself as the door opened and the maid appeared. ‘Bring 
me a Bradshaw, Judson,” said Mrs. Trevithic, very much in her usual 
tone of voice, and with a great effort recovering her equanimity. The 
storm had passed over, stirring the waters of this overgrown pool, breaking 
away the weeds which were growing so thickly on the stagnant surface, 
and rippling the slow shallows underneath. It seems a contradiction to 
write of this dull and unimpressionable woman now and then waking and 
experiencing some vague emotion and realization of experiences which had 
been slowly gathering, and apparently unnoticed, for a long time before : 
but who does not count more than one contradiction among their 
experiences ? It was not Anne’s fault that she could not understand, — 
feel quickly and keenly, respond to the calls which stronger and more 
generous natures might make upon her; her tears flowed dull and slow 
long after the cause, unlike the quick bright drops that would spring to 
Mary Myles’ clear eyes—Mary whom the other woman hated with a 
natural, stupid, persistent hatred that nothing ever could change. 
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Judson, the maid, who was not deeply read in human nature, and 
who respected her mistress immensely as a model of decision, precision, 
deliberate determination, was intensely amazed to hear that she was to 
pack up that night, and that Mrs. Trevithic would go to London that 
evening by the nine-o’clock train. 

‘“¢ Send for a fly directly, Judson, and dress Miss Dulcie.” 

‘¢ Dress Miss Dulcie ?’’ Judson asked, bewildered. 

‘*‘ Yes, Miss Dulcie will come too,” said Anne, in a way that left no 
remonstrance. 

She did not own it to herself; but by a strange and wayward turn of 
human nature, this woman—who was going to reproach her husband, to 
leave him for ever, to cast herself adrift from him—took Dulcie with her: 
Dulcie, a secret defence, a bond and strong link between them, that she 
knew no storm or tempest would ever break. 

Mr. Bellingham was too much astounded to make a single objection. 
He thought his daughter had taken leave of her senses when she came in 
and said good-by. 

Poor thing, the storm raging in her heart was a fierce one. Gusts of 
passion and jealousy were straining and beating and tearing ; “sails ripped, 
seams opening wide, and compass lost.” Poor Anne, whose emotions were 
all the more ungovernable when they occasionally broke from the habitual 
restraint in which she held them, sat in her corner of the carriage, 
picturing to herself Trevithic enslaved, enchanted. If she could have 
seen the poor fellow adding up long lists of figures in his dreary little 
office, by the light of a smoking lamp, I think her jealousy might have 
been appeased. 

All the way to town Anne sat silent in her corner; but if she deserved 
punishment, poor thing, she inflicted it then upon herself, and with an 
art and an unrelenting determination for which no other executioner would 
have found the courage. 

They reached the station at last, with its lights and transient life and 
bustle. A porter called 2 cab. Dulcie, and the maid, and Mrs. Trevithie 
got in. They were to sleep at the house of an old lady, a sister of 
Mr. Bellingham’s, who was away, as Anne knew, but whose housekeeper 
would admit them. 

And then the journey began once more across dark passages, winding 
thoroughfares, interminable in their lights and darkness, across dark places 
that may have been squares. The darkness changed and lengthened the 
endless road: they had left Oxford Street, with its blazing shops; they 
had crossed the Park’s blackness; the roll of the wheels was like the 
tune of some dismal night-march. The maid sat with Dulcie asleep in 
her arms, but presently Dulcie woke up with a shrill piteous outcry. 
‘*T’se so tied,” she sobbed in the darkness, the coldness, the dull drip 
of the rain, the monotonous sound of the horse's feet striking on the 
mud. ‘I wan’ my tea; I'se so ti'ed, wan’ my little bed ”—this was her 
piteous litany. 
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Anne was very gentle and decided with her, only once she burst out, 
*¢Oh, don’t, don’t, I cannot bear it, Dulcie.”’ 


Our lives often seem to answer strangely to our wishes. Is there 
some hidden power by which our spirits work upon the substance of 
which our fate is built. Jack wished to fight. Assault him now, dire 
spirit of ill-will, of despondency, and that most cruel spirit of all called 
calumny. ‘This tribe of giants are like the bottle-monsters of the Arabian 
Nights, intangible, fierce, sly, remorseless, springing up suddenly, mighty 
shadows coming in the night and striking their deadly blows. They raise 
their clubs (and these clubs are not trees torn from the forest, but are 
made from the forms of human beings massed together), and the clubs fall 
upon the victim and he is crushed. 

There was a brandy-and-water weekly meeting at Hammersley, called 
‘“‘ Ours,” every Thursday evening, to which many of the tradespeople were 
in the habit of resorting and there discussing the politics of the place. 
Mr. Bulcox had long been a member, so was Pitchley the grocer, and Oker 
himself did not disdain to join the party; and as John was not there to 
contradict them, you may be sure these people told their own story. 
How it spread I cannot tell, but it is easy to imagine: one rumour after 
another to the hurt and disadvantage of poor Trevithic began to get about. 

Xeformers are necessarily unpopular among a certain class. The blind 
and the maimed and the halt worshipped the ground Trevithic stood upon 
at first. ‘‘ He was a man as would see to their rights,” they said; “and 
if he had his way, would let them have their snuff and a drop of some- 
thing comfortable. He had his cranks. These open windows gave ’em 
the rheumatics, and this sloppin’ and washin’ was all along of it, and for 
all the talk there were some things but what they wouldn’t deny was 
more snug in Bulcox’s time than now ; but he were a good creature for all 
that, Mr. Trevithic, and meant well he did,” &e. &. Only when the 
snuff and the comfortable drop did not come as they expected, and the 
horrors of the past dynasty began to be a little forgotten—at the end of a 
month or so of whitewashing and cleansing and reforming, the old folks 
began to grumble again much as usual. Trevithic could not take away 
their years and their aches and pains and wearinesses, and make the work- 
house into a bower of roses and the old people into lovely young lasses 
and gallant lads again. 

He had done his best, but he could not work miracles. 

It happened that a Lincolnshire doctor writing from Downham to the 
Jupiter not long after, eloquently describing the symptoms, the treatment, 
the means of prevention for this new sort of cholera, spoke of the devotion 
of some and the curious indifference of others. ‘‘ Will it be believed,” 
he said, ‘‘ that in some places the clergyman has been known to abandon 
his flock at the first threat of danger—a threat which in one especial case 
at F. not far from here was not fulfilled, although the writer can testify 
from his own experience to the truth of the above statement ?” 
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As far as poor Jack’s interests were concerned it would have been 
better for him if the cholera had broken out at Featherston; it would 
have brought him back to his own home. But Penfold recovered, 
Mrs. Hodge—the only other patient—died, Hodge married again imme- 
diately, and that was the end of it. ‘‘ Ours” took in the Jupiter; 
somebody remembered that Downham and Featherston were both in the 
same neighbourhood ; some one else applied the story, and Bulcox and 
the gas-fitter between them concocted a paragraph for the Anvil, the 
great Hammersley organ; and so ill-will and rumour did their work, 
while Jack went his rounds in the wards of St. Magdalene’s, looking 
sadder than the first day he had come, although the place was cleaner, 
the food warmer and better, the sick people better tended than ever 
before ; for the guardians had been persuaded to let in certain dea- 
conesses of the town—good women, who nursed for love and did not 
steal the tea. But in the meantime this odd cabal which had set in had 
risen and grown, and from every side Jack began to meet with cold looks 
and rebuffs. He had ill-used his wife, deserted her, they said ; abandoned 
his parish from fear of infection. He had forged, he had been expelled 
from his living. There was nothing that poor Jack was not accused of by 
one person or another. One day when his friend Austin came in with the 
last number of the Anvil, and showed him a very spiteful paragraph about 
himself, Jack only shrugged his shoulders. ‘ We understand that the 
gentleman whose extraordinary revelations respecting the management of 
our workhouse have been met by some with more credence than might 
have been expected, considering the short time which had passed since he 
first came among us, is the rector alluded to in a recent letter to the 
Jupiter from a medical man, who deserted his parish at the first alarm of 
‘cholera.” ‘Can this be true?” said Austin, gravely. 

‘‘ Mrs. Hodge certainly died of the cholera,” Jack answered, ‘‘ and 
Penfold was taken ill and recovered. Those are the only two cases in 
my parish.” 

A little later in the day, as the two young men were walking along the 
street, they met Mr. Oker puffing along the pavement. He stopped as 
usual to rub his hands when he saw Trevithic. 

‘«¢?As your attention been called, sir,” he said, ‘‘ to a paragraft in the 
Hanvil, that your friends should contradict, if possible, sir? It’s mos’ 
distressin’ when such things gets into the papers. They say at the club 
that some of the guardians is about to ask for an account of the sick-fund 
money, sir, which, I believe, Mr. Skipper put into your ’ands, sir. For 
the present this paragraft should be contradicted, if possible, sir.” 

Oker was an odious creature, insolent and civil; and as he spoke he 
gave a sly, spiteful glance into Jack’s face. Trevithic was perfectly 
unmoved, and burst out laughing. ‘‘My good Mr. Oker,” he said, 
‘‘ you will be sorry to hear that there is no foundation whatever in the 
paragraph. It is some silly tittle-tattling tale, which does not affect me 
in the least. If any one is to blame, it is Mr. Skipper, the workhouse 
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chaplain, who was then in my place. You can tell your friends at the 
club that they have hit the wrong man. Good-day.” And the young 
fellow marched on his way with Mr. Austin, leaving Oker to recover as 
best he could. 

“I’m afraid they will give you trouble yet,” Austin said. ‘ King 
Stork though you are after that little Log of a Skipper.” 

When Jack appeared before the board on the next Wednesday, after 
the vote had been passed for dismissing the Bulcoxes, it seemed to him 
that one-half of the room greeted his entrance with a scowl of ill-will and 
disgust, the other half with alarm and suspicion. No wonder. It was 
Jack’s belief that some of the guardians were seriously implicated in the 
charges which had been brought against Bulcox ; others were certainly 
so far concerned that the Jupiter had accused them of unaccountable 
neglect; and nobody likes to be shown up in a leader even for merely 
neglecting his duties. 

All this while the workhouse had been in a commotion ; the master and 
mistiess were only temporarily fulfilling their duties until a new couple 
should have been appointed. The board, chiefly at the instance of Oker 
the gas-fitter, and Pitchley the retail grocer, did not press the charges 
brought against Mr. Bulcox; but they contented themselves with dis- 
missing him and his wife. It was not over-pleasant for Trevithic to meet 
them about the place, as he could not help doing occasionally ; but there 
was no help for it, and he bore the disagreeables of the place as best he 
could, until Mr. and Mrs. Evans, the newly-appointed master and matron, 
made their appearance. The board was very civil, but it was anything 
but cordial to Trevithic. Jack, among other things, suspected that 
Pitchley himself supplied the bad tea and groceries which had been 
so much complained of, and had exchanged various bottles of port from 
the infirmary for others of a better quality, which were served at the 
master’s own table. So the paupers told him. 

Meanwhile the opposition had not been idle. It was Bulcox himself, 
I think, who had discovered that Jack, in administering the very limited 
funds at his disposal, had greatly neglected the precaution of tickets. 
One or two ill-conditioned people, whom Trevithic had refused to assist, 
had applied to the late master, and assured him that Trevithic was 
not properly dispensing the money at his command. One tipsy old 
woman in particular was very indignant ; and, judging by her own expe- 
rience, did not hesitate to accuse the chaplain of keeping what was not 
his own. 

This credible witness in rags and battered wires stood before the chair- 
man when Jack came in. It seems impossible that anybody should have 
seriously listened to a complaint so absurd and unlikely. But it must be 
remembered that many of the people present were already ill disposed, 
that some of them were weak, and others stupid, and they would not have 
been sorry to get out of their scrape by discovering Jack to be of their 
own flesh and blood. 
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Trevithic heard them without a word, mechanically buttoning up his 
coat, as he had a trick of doing, and then in a sudden indignation he tore 
it open, and from his breast-pocket drew the small book in which he had 
made all his notes. ‘‘ Here,” said he, “are my accounts. They were 
made hastily at the time, but they are accurate, and you will see that I 
have paid every farthing away that was handed over to me by Mr. Skipper, 
and about twice the amount besides, out of my own pocket. You can 
send for the people to whom I have paid the money, if you like.” The 
little book went travelling about from one hand to another, while the 
remorseless Trevithic continued, ‘‘I now in my turn demand that the 
ledgers of these gentlemen ’’—blazing round upon the retail grocer and Oker 
the gas-fitter—<“‘ be produced here immediately upon the spot, without any 
previous inspection, and that I, too, may have the satisfaction of clearing 
up my doubts as to their conduct.” ‘‘ That is fair enough,” said one 
or two of the people present. ‘It’s quite impossible, unheard of,” 
said some of the others ; but the majority of the guardians present were 
honest men, who were roused at last, and the ledgers were actually 
sent for. 

I have no time here to explain the long course of fraud which these 
ledgers disclosed. The grocer was found to have been supplying the 
house at an enormous percentage, with quantities differing in his book and 
in that of the master, who must again have levied a profit. The gas-fitter, 
too, turned out to be the contractor from a branch establishment, and to 
have also helped himself. This giant certainly fell dead upon the floor 
when he laid open his accounts before the board, for Hammersley work- 
house is now one of the best managed in the whole kingdom. 





CHAPTER IX. 
JACK HELPS TO DISENCHANT THE BEAUTIFUL LADY. 


Fanny Garnrer bustled home one afternoon, brimming over, good soul, 
with rheumatisms, chicken-poxes, and other horrors that were not horrors 
to her, or interjections, or lamentations; but new reasons for exertions 
which were almost beyond her strength at times—as now, when she said 
wearily, ‘that she must go back to her ward; some one was waiting for 
things that she had promised.” She was tired, and Mary, half ashamed, 
could not help offering to go in her cousin’s place. It seemed foolish to 
refrain from what she would have done yesterday in all simplicity, because 
there was a chance that Hambledon was there to-day, or Trevithic, who 
was Hambledon’s friend, if not quite Hambledon himself, who talked to 
“him and knew his mind, and could repeat his talk. 

When Mary reached the infirm ward, where she was taking her jellies, 
and bird’s-eye, and liquorice, her heart gave a little flutter, for she saw 
that two figures were standing by one of the beds. One was Jack, who 
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turned round to greet her as she came up with her basket on her arm. 
The other was Hambledon, who looked at her and then turned away. 
As for all the old women in their starched nightcaps, it was a moment 
of all-absorbing excitement to them,—sitting bolt upright on their beds, 
and bowing affably, as was the fashion in the infirm ward. It was quite 
worth while to be civil to the gentry, let alone manners; you never 
knew but what they might have a quarter-of-a-pound of tea, or a screw 
of snuff in their pockets. ‘‘ Law bless you, it was not such as them as 
denies themselves anythink they may fancy.” Such was the Hammersley 
creed. 

As she came up, Mary made an effort, and in her most self-possessed 
and woman-of-the-worldest manner, put out her hand again and laughed, 
and exclaimed at this meeting. Her shyness, and the very effort she made 
to conceal it, gave her an artificial manner that chilled and repelled poor 
Hambledon as no shyness or hesitation would have done. ‘‘She’s no 
heart,’’ said the poor Colonel to himself. ‘She don’t remember. She 
would only laugh at me.” He forgot that Mary was not a child, not even 
a very young woman; that this armour of expediency had grown up 
naturally with years and with the strain of a solitary life. It is a sort of 
defence to which the poor little hedgehogs of women, such as Mary Myles, 
resort sometimes. It meant very little, but it frightened the Colonel away. 
Mrs. Myles heard him go as she bent over poor old Mrs. Crosspoint, and 
her heart gave a little ache, which was not entirely of sympathy for the 
poor old thing’s troubles. 

However, Mary had a little talk with Trevithic in the dark as she 
crossed the courts and passages, and he walked beside her, which did her 
good, though she said nothing that any one who did not know would 
have construed into more than it seemed to mean. 

She told him a little about her past life. She did not tell him that 
Colonel Hambledon had once asked her to come into hislife ; but Trevithic 
knew all that she wanted to say as he listened to the voice speaking in the 
dark,—the sweet low voice with the music in it,—a revelation came to 
him there in the archway of that narrow workhouse stone passage. 

A revelation came to him, and that instant, as was his way, he acted 
upon it. ‘I think some people—”’ he began, and then he stopped. “TI 
think you should secure a friend,” he said quickly, in an odd voice. 
‘* You should marry,” and he faltered, as he made way for two poor 
women who limped past on their way to their corners in the great pigeon- 
holes case of human suffering. That little shake in his voice frightened 
Trevithic. What was it to him? How did Mary Myles’ fate concern 
him? He let her out at the great gate. He did not offer to walk back 
with her. The great iron bars closed with a clang, as she went away out 
into the dim world that was surging round about these prison walls. He 
would go back to Anne, Trevithic said to himself; even while the last 
grateful words were uttering in his ears, and the sweet quick eyes still 
lighting up for him the dulness of the stony place. Mary Myles went back 
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alone ; and all that night Jack lay awake thinking, turning some things in 
his mind and avoiding others, wondering what he should say to Hambledon, 
what he should leave unsaid ; for some nameless power had taught him to 
understand now, as he never had understood before, what was passing 
in other minds and hearts. A power too mighty for my poor Jack to 
encounter or hope to overcome in fight, a giant from whom the bravest 
can only turn away—so gentle is he, so beautiful, so humble in his 
irresistible might, that though many might conquer him if they would, 
they will not, and that is the battle. 

And I think this giant must have been that nameless one we read of 
in the story whom Jack did not care to fight, but he locked him up and 
barred him in the castle, and bolted gates and kept him safe behind them. 
The giant who in return for this strange treatment gave Jack the sword of 
sharpness and the cap of knowledge. The sword pricked fiercely enough, 
the cap of knowledge weighed, ah, too heavily, but Jack, as we know, 
did not shrink from pain. 

The imprisoned giant touched some kindly chord in Jack’s kind heart. 
Was he not Hambledon’s friend? was he not a link between two people, 
very near and yet very far apart ? Had Mary Myles’ kindness been quite 
disinterested ? he asked himself, a little bitterly, before he spoke ;— 
spoke a few words which made Charles Hambledon flush up and begin to 
tug at his moustache, and which decided Mary Myles’ fate as much as 
Anne Bellingham’s tears had decided Jack’s three years ago. 

‘‘ Why don’t you try again?” Trevithic said. ‘I think there might 
be a chance for you.” 

The Colonel did not answer, but went on pulling at his moustache. 
Trevithie was silent, too, and sighed. ‘‘I never saw any one like her,” 
he said at last. ‘I think she carries a blessing wherever she goes. I, 
who am an old married man, may say so much, mayn’t I? I have seen 
some men go on their knees for gratitude for what others are scarcely 
willing to put out their hands to take.” 

Poor Jack! The cap of knowledge was heavy on his brow as he 
spoke. He did not look to sce the effect of his words. What would 
he not have said to serve her? He walked away to the desk where he 
kept his notes and account-books, and took pen and paper, and began 
to write. 

“Tt is a lucky thing for me that you are a married man,” the Colonel 
said, with an uneasy laugh. ‘It’s one’s fate. They won't like the con- 
nexion at home. She don’t care about it one way or another, for all you 
say; and yet I find myself here again and again. I have a great mind to 
go this very evening.” 

“I am writing to her now,” Trevithic answered, rather incoherently, 
after a minute. ‘The ladies have promised to come with me to-morrow 
to see the rectory-house at St. Bigots. I shall call for them about twelve 
o'clock ; and it will take us a quarter of an hour to walk there.” 

It was a bright autumn morning, glittering and brilliant. Jack stood 
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waiting for Mrs. Myles and her cousin in the little wood at the foot of 
the garden slope, just behind the lodge. A bird, with outstretched wings, 
fluttered from the ivy bed at his feet, and went and perched upon the 
branch of a tree. All the noises of life came to him from the town, 
glistening between the gleam of the trees: the fall of the hammer from 
the woodyard where the men were at work, and the call of the church-bell 
to prayer, and the distant crow of the farm-yard upon the far-off hill, and 
the whistle of the engine, starting and speeding through the quiet country 
valley to the junction in the town, where the great world’s gangways met 
and diverged. 

All this daily life was going on, and John Trevithie struck with his 
stick at a dead branch of a tree. Why was work, so simple and straight- 
forward a business to some honest folks, so tangled and troubled and 
unsatisfactory to others. In daily life hand labour is simple enough. 
Old Peascud, down below in the kitchen-garden, turns over mother earth, 
throbbing with life and all its mysteries, with what he calls a ‘ purty 
shovel,” and pats it down, and complacently thinks it is his own doing 
that the ivy slips cut off the branch which he has stuck into the ground 
are growing and striking out fresh roots. 

Peascud is only a sort of shovel himself, destined to keep this one 
small acre, out of the square acres which cover the surface of the earth, 
in tolerable order, and he does it with a certain amount of spurring and 
pushing, and when his day’s work is over hangs up comfortably on a nail 
and rests with an easy mind; but Jack, who feels himself a shovel too, 
has no laws to guide him. Some of the grain he has sown has come up 
above the ground, it is true, but it is unsatisfactory after all; he does not 
know whether or not his slips are taking root—one or two of them he has 
pulled up, like the children do, to see whether they are growing. 

As Jack stands moralising, crow cocks, ring bells, strike hammers. 
It was a fitting chorus, distant and cheerful, and suggestive to the sweet 
and brilliant life of the lady for whom he waits. Not silence, but the 
pleasant echoes of life should accompany her steps, the cheerful strains 
of summer, and the bright colours of spring. Trevithic saw everything 
brightened and lighted up by her presence, and thought that it was so 
in fact, poor fellow. Sometimes in a foul ward, when the dull sights and 
sounds oppressed him almost beyond bearing, with a sudden breath of 
relief and happiness the image of this charming and beautiful woman 
would pass before him, sweet and pure, and lovely and unsoiled amidst 
lovely things, far away from these ghastly precincts. What had such as 
she to do with such as these? Heaven forbid that so fair a bird, with its 
tender song and glancing white plumage, should come to be choked and 
soiled and caged in the foul dungeons to which he felt called. John 
Trevithic, like many others, exaggerated, I think, to himself the beauty 
and the ugliness of the things he looked upon as they appeared to others, 
not that things are not ten thousand times more beautiful and more 
hideous too, perhaps, than we have eyes to see or hearts to realize, but 
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they are not so as far as the eyes with which others see them are con- 
cerned. To this sweet and beautiful and graceful woman the world 
was not so fair a place as to this care-worn man with his haggard eyes 
and sad knowledge of life. He thought Mrs. Myles so far above him 
and beyond him in all things, that he imagined that the pains of others 
must pain her and strike her soft heart more cruelly even than himself, 
that the loveliness of life was more necessary to her a thousand times 
than it could be to him. 

Meanwhile all the little dried pine-twigs were rustling and rippling, for 
she was coming down the little steep path, holding up her muslin skirts 
as she came, and stepping with her rapid slender footsteps, stooping and 
then looking up to smile. Mrs. Myles was always well-dressed—there was 
a certain completeness and perfection of dainty smoothness and freshness 
about all her ways which belonged to her dress and her life and her very 
loves and dislikes. The soft flutter of her ribbons belong to her as 
completely as the pointed ends of old Peascud’s Sunday shirt-collars 
and the broad stiff taper of his best waistcoat do to him, or as John 
Trevithic’s fancies as he stands in the fir-wood. Another minute and she 
is there beside him, holding out her hand and smiling with her sweet 
still eyes, and the bird flutters away from its branch. “ Fanny cannot 
* come,” she said. ‘ We must go without her, Mr. Trevithic.” 

A something,—I cannot tell you what, told Jack as she spoke that 
this was the last walk they would ever take together. It was one of those 
feelings we all know and all believe in at the bottom of our hearts. This 
something coming I know not from whence, going I know not where, 
suddenly began to speak in the silent and empty chambers of poor 
Trevithic’s heart, echoing mournfully, but with a warning in its echoes 
that he had never understood before. This something seemed to say, 
No, No, No. It was like a bell tolling as they walked along the road. 
Jack led the way, and they turned off the high-road across a waste, 
through sudden streets springing up around them, across a bridge over a 
branch of the railway, into a broad black thoroughfare, which opened into the 
quiet street leading into Bolton Fields. The fields had long since turned 
to stones and iron railings enclosing a churchyard, in the midst of which 
a church had been built. The houses all round the square were quaint 
red brick dwellings, with here and there a carved lintel to a doorway, and 
old stone steps whitened and scrubbed by three or four generations of 
patient housemaids. The trees were bare behind the iron railing, there 
was silenee, though the streets beyond Bolton Fields were busy like 
London streets. ‘Trevithic stopped at the door of one of the largest of 
these dwellings. It had straight windows like the others, and broken stone 
steps upon which the sun was shining, and tall iron railings casting slant 
shadows on the pavement. It looked quaint and narrow, with its high 
rooms and blackened bricks, but it stood in sunshine. A child was peep- . 
ing from one of the many-paned windows, and some birds were fluttering 
under the deep eaves of the roof. 
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Jack led the way into the dark-panelled entrance, and opened doors 
and windows, and ran upstairs. Mrs. Myles flitted here and there, 
suggested, approved of the quaint old house, with the sunny landings for 
Dulcie to play on, and the convenient cupboards for her elders, and quaint 
recesses, and the pleasant hints of an old world, more prosy and deliberate 
and less prosaic than to-day. There was a pretty little niche on the 
stairs, where Jack fancied Dulcie perching, and a window looking into the 
garden ; there was a little wooden dining-room, and a study with the 
worn bookcases let into the walls. It was all in good order, for Trevithic 
had had it cleaned and scrubbed. The house was more cheerful than 
the garden at the back, where stone and weeds seemed to be flourishing 
unmolested. 

‘Tt is almost time to go,’ Mrs. Myles said, looking at her watch. 

* You have not half seen the garden,” said Trevithic. ‘Come this 
way.” And Mary followed, wrapping her velvet cloak more closely round 
her slender shoulders. 

They were standing in the little deserted garden of the house, for the 
garden was all damp, as gardens are which are rarely visited. The back 
of the house, less cheerful than the front, was close shuttered, except for 
the windows Trevithic had opened. Some dreary aloe-trees were sprout- 
ing their melancholy spikes, a clump of fir-trees and laurel-bushes was 
shuddering in one corner; a long grass-grown lawn, with rank weeds and 
shabby flower-beds, reached from the black windows to the stony paths, 
in which, in some unaccountable manner, as is usual in deserted places, 
the sand and gravel had grown into stones and lumps of earth and clay. 

“‘ This is very dreary,” said Mrs. Myles, pulling her cloak still closer 
round her. ‘TI like the house, but no one could be happy walking in 
this garden.” 

‘ Trevithic smiled a little sadly. ‘I don’t know,” he said. ‘I don’t 
think happiness depends upon locality.” 

Poor fellow, his outward circumstances were so prosperous, his inner 
life so sad and untoward. No wonder that he undervalued external 
matters, and counted all lost that was not from within. 

Mary Myles blushed, as she had a way of blushing when she was moved, 
and her voice failed into a low measured music of its own. ‘I envy 
you,’ she said. ‘You do not care like me for small things, and are 
above the influences of comfort and discomfort, of mere personal gratifica- 
tions. It has been the curse of my life that I have never risen above 
anything, but have fallen shamefully before such easy temptations that I 
am ashamed even to recall them. I wonder what it is like,’ she said, 
with her bright, half-laughing, half-admiring smile, “to be, as you are, 
above small distractions, and able to fight real and great battles—and win 
them too?” she added, kindly and heartily. 

A very faint mist came before Trevithic’s eyes as Mary spoke, uncon- 
sciously encouraging him, unknowingly cheering him with words and appre- 
ciation—how precious she did not know, nor did he dare to tell himself. 
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‘“‘T am afraid what you describe is a sensation very few people know,” 
said Trevithic. ‘‘ We are all, I suspect, trying to make the best of our 
defeats ; triumphant, if we are not utterly routed.” 

‘«‘ And have you been routed at Featherston ?” Mrs. Myles asked. 

“‘ Completely,” said Trevithic. ‘‘ Anne will retreat with flying colours, 
but I am ignobly defeated, and only too thankful to run away and 
come and live here—in this very house perhaps—if she will consent 
to it.” 

‘Anne is a happy woman to have any one to want her,” said 
Mrs. Myles, coming back to her own thoughts with a sigh; “ people love 
me, but nobody wants me.” 

‘“‘ Here is a friend of yours, I think,” said Jack, very quickly, in an 
odd sort of voice; for as he spoke he saw Hambledon coming in from 
the passage-door. Mrs. Myles saw him too, and guessed in an instant 
why Trevithic had detained her. Now in her turn she tried to hold 
him back. 

“Do you believe in expiations, Mr. Trevithic?” said Mary, still 
strangely excited and beginning to tremble. 

‘«T believe in a grateful heart, and in love and humility, and in happi- 
ness when it comes across our way,” said Jack, with kind sad eyes, looking 
admiringly at the sweet and appealing face. 

Mary was transformed. She had laid aside all her gentle pride ard 
self-contained sadness: she looked as she must have looked long ago, 
when she was a girl, humble, imploring, confused ; and though her looks 
seemed to pray him to remain, Trevithic turned away abruptly, and he 
went to meet Hambledon, who was coming shyly along the weedy path, a 
tall and prosperous-looking figure in the sunshine and desolation. ‘+ You 
are late,” Trevithic said, with a kind, odd smile; ‘I had given you up.” 
And then he left them and went into the house. 

As Jack waited, talking to the housekeeper meanwhile, he had no 
great courage to ask himself many questions; to look behind; to realize 
very plainly what had happened; to picture to himself what might 
have been had fate willed it otherwise. He prayed an honest prayer. 
‘‘ Heaven bless them,” he said in his heart, as he turned his steps away 
and left them together. He waited now patiently, walking in and out of 
the bare rooms, where people had once lived and waited too, who were 
gone with their anxious hearts, and their hopes, and their hopeless loves, 
and their defeats, to live in other houses and mansions which are built 
elsewhere. Was it all defeat for him ?—not all. Had he not uncon- 
sciously wronged poor Anne, and given her just cause for resentment ; and 
was anything too late while hope and life remained? If he could not give 
to his wife a heart’s best love and devotion—if she herself had forbidden 
this—he could give her friendship, and in time the gentle ties of long use 
and common interest, and Dulcie’s dear little arms might draw them 
closer together—so Jack thought in this softened mood. 

John had waited a long time pacing up and down the empty rooms 
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with the faded wire bookcases for furniture, and the melancholy pegs and 
hooks and wooden slabs which people leave behind them in the houses 
they abandon: nearly an hour had passed and the two there out in the 
garden were talking still by the laurel-bushes. What was he waiting for? 
he asked himself presently. Had they not forgotten his very existence ? 
There was work to be done—he had better go. What had he waited for so 
long? What indeed, poor fellow? he had been longing for a word; one 
sign. He only wanted to be remembered: with that strange selfish longing 
which pities the poor familiar self, he longed for some word of kindness 
and sign of recognition from the two who had forgotten that anywhere 
besides in all the world there were hearts that loved or longed or forgot. 
John trudged away patiently as soon as he had suddenly made clear to 
himself that it was time.to go. He knew the road well enough by this 
time, and cut off side turnings and came into the town—black and faded 
even in this brilliant sunshine that was calling the people out of their 
houses, opening wide windows, drying the rags of clothes, brightening the 
weary faces. The children clustered round the lamp-posts chattering and 
playing. One or two people said good-morning to him as he passed, who 
would have stared sulkily in a fog; the horses in the road seemed to prick 
their ears, and the fly from the station, instead of crawling wearily along, 
actually passed him at a trot. Jack turned to look after it: a foolish like- 
ness had struck him.” It was but for an instant, and he forgot as he 
reached the heavy door of the workhouse. 

The porter was out, and the old pauper who let Jack in began some 
story to which he scarcely listened. He was full of the thought of those 
two there in the garden—happy! ah, how happy in each other’s com- 
panionship ; while he, deserted, lonely, discontented, might scarcely own 
to himself, without sin, that his home was a desolate one; that his wife 
was no wife, as he felt it; that life had no such prospects of love, solace, 
and sympathy for him, as for some of the most forlorn of the creatures 
under his care. It was an ill frame of mind coming so quickly after a 
good one—good work done and peace-making, and a good fight won; but 
the very giant he had conquered with pain and struggle, had given him 
the cap of knowledge, and it pressed and ached upon his brow, and set its 
mark there. Trevithic put up his hand to his forehead wearily, as he 
walked along the dull paved courts, and passed through one barred iron 
door after another. Most of the old folks were sunning themselves upon 
the ben-hes, and the women were standing gossiping in the galleries of 
the houso. There are stone galleries at Hammersley, from which the 
clothes are hung. So he came in here, opening one last iron gate to his 
office on the ground-floor, at the farther extremity of the great building. 
Tt was not very far from the children’s wards, and on these fine mornings 
the little creatures, with their quaint mobcaps and straight bonnets, came 
scrambling down the flight of steps into the yards. The very young ones 
would play about a little bo-peep behind an iron grating, or clinging to 
the skirts of one of the limp figures that were wearily lagging about the 
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‘*‘T am afraid what you describe is a sensation very few people know,” 
said Trevithic. ‘‘ We are all, I suspect, trying to make the best of our 
defeats ; triumphant, if we are not utterly routed.” 

‘‘ And have you been routed at Featherston ?”’ Mrs. Myles asked. 

*‘ Completely,” said Trevithic. ‘‘ Anne will retreat with flying colours, 
but I am ignobly defeated, and only too thankful to run away and 
come and live here—in this very house perhaps—if she will consent 
to it.” 

«Anne is a happy woman to have any one to want her,” said 
Mrs. Myles, coming back to her own thoughts with a sigh; ‘people love 
me, but nobody wants me.” 

‘‘ Here is a friend of yours, I think,” said Jack, very quickly, in an 
odd sort of voice; for as he spoke he saw Hambledon coming in from 
the passage-door. Mrs. Myles saw him too, and guessed in an instant 
why Trevithic had detained her. Now in her turn she tried to hold 
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‘T believe in a grateful heart, and in love and humility, and‘in happi- 
ness when it comes across our way,”’ said Jack, with kind sad eyes, looking 
admiringly at the sweet and appealing face. 

Mary was transformed. She had laid aside all her gentle pride ard 
self-contained sadness: she looked as she must have looked long ago, 
when she was a girl, humble, imploring, confused; and though her looks 
seemed to pray him to remain, Trevithic turned away abruptly, and he 
went to meet Hambledon, who was coming shyly along the weedy path, a 
tall and prosperous-looking figure in the sunshine and desolation. ‘* You 
are late,” Trevithic said, with a kind, odd smile; ‘‘I had given you up.” 
And then he left them and went into the house. 

As Jack waited, talking to the housekeeper meanwhile, he had no 
great courage to ask himself many questions; to look behind ; to realize 
very plainly what had happened; to picture to himself what might 
have been had fate willed it otherwise. He prayed an honest prayer. 
‘‘ Heaven bless them,” he said in his heart, as he turned his steps away 
and left them together. He waited now patiently, walking in and out of 
the bare rooms, where people had once lived and waited too, who were 
gone with their anxious hearts, and their hopes, and their hopeless loves, 
and their defeats, to live in other houses and mansions which are built 
elsewhere. Was it all defeat for him ?—not all. Had he not uncon- 
sciously wronged poor Anne, and given her just cause for resentment; and 
was anything too late while hope and life remained? If he could not give 
to his wife a heart’s best love and devotion—if she herself had forbidden 
this—he could give her friendship, and in time the gentle ties of long use 
and common interest, and Dulcie’s dear little arms might draw them 
closer together—so Jack thought in this softened mood. 

John had waited a long time pacing up and down the empty rooms 
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with the faded wire bookcases for furniture, and the melancholy pegs and 
hooks and wooden slabs which people leave behind them in the houses 
they abandon: nearly an hour had passed and the two there out in the 
garden were talking still by the laurel-bushes. What was he waiting for? 
he asked himself presently. Had they not forgotten his very existence ? 
There was work to be done—he had better go. What had he waited for so 
long? What indeed, poor fellow? he had been longing for a word; one 
sien. He only wanted to be remembered: with that strange selfish longing 
which pities the poor familiar self, he longed for some word of kindness 
and sign of recognition from the two who had forgotten that anywhere 
besides in all the world there were hearts that loved or longed or forgot. 
John trudged away patiently as soon as he had suddenly made clear to 
himself that it was time to go. He knew the road well enough by this 
time, and cut off side turnings and came into the town—black and faded 
even in this brilliant sunshine that was calling the people out of their 
houses, opening wide windows, drying the rags of clothes, brightening the 
weary faces. The children clustered round the lamp-posts chattering and 
playing. One or two people said good-morning to him as he passed, who 
would have stared sulkily in a fog; the horses in the road seemed to prick 
their ears, and the fly from the station, instead of crawling wearily along, 
actually passed him at a trot. Jack turned to look after it: a foolish like- 
ness had struck him.” It was but for an instant, and he forgot as he 
reached the heavy door of the workhouse. 

The porter was out; and the old pauper who let Jack in began some 
story to which he scarcely listened. He was full of the thought of those 
two there in the garden—happy! ah, how happy in each other’s com- 
panionship ; while he, deserted, lonely, discontented, might scarcely own 
to himself, without sin, that his home was a desolate one; that his wife 
was no wife, as he felt it; that life had no such prospects of love, solace, 
and sympathy for him, as for some of the most forlorn of the creatures 
under his care. It was an ill frame of mind coming so quickly after a 
good one—good work done and peace-making, and a good fight won; but 
the very giant he had conquered with pain and struggle, had given him 
the cap of knowledge, and it pressed and ached upon his brow, and set its 
mark there. Trevithic put up his hand to his forehead wearily, as he 
walked along the dull paved courts, and passed through one barred iron 
door after another. Most of the old folks were sunning themselves upon 
the bea-hes, and the women were standing gossiping in the galleries of 
the houso. There are stone galleries at Hammersley, from which the 
clothes are hung. So he came in here, opening one last iron gate to his 
office on the ground-floor, at the farther extremity of the great building. 
It was not very far from the children’s wards, and on these fine mornings 
the little creatures, with their quaint mobcaps and straight bonnets, came 
scrambling down the flight of steps into the yards. The very young ones 
would play about a little bo-peep behind an iron grating, or clinging to 
the skirts of one of the limp figures that were wearily lagging about the 
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place. But the children did not very long keep up their little baby 
frolics ; sad-faced little paupers in stripe blue dresses would stand 
staring at Trevithic—with dark eyes gleaming in such world-weighed little 
faces, that his kind heart ached for them. His favourite dream for them 
was a children’s holiday. It would almost seem that they had guessed 
his good intentions towards them to-day: a little stream was setting in in 
the direction of his office, a small group stood watching not far off. It 
made way before him and disappeared, and then as he came near, he saw 
that the door was open. A little baby pauper was sitting on the flags 
and staring in, two other little children had crept up to the very threshold, 
a third had slipped its fingers into the hinge and was peeping through the 
chink, and then at the sound of his tired footsteps falling wearily on the 
pavement, there came a little ery of ‘Daddy, daddy!” The sweet little 
voice he loved best in the whole world seemed to fill the room, and Dulecie, 
his own little Dulcie, came to the door in the sunlight, and clasped him 
round the knees. 

Trevithic, with these little arms to hold him safe, felt as if his com- 
plaints had been almost impious. In one minute, indeed, he had for- 
gotten them altogether, and life still had something for him to love and to 
cling to. The nurse explained matters a little to the bewildered chaplain. 
Nothing had happened that she knew of. Mrs. Trevithic was gone to 
look for him. She had driven to Mrs. Myles’ straight in the fly from the 
railway. She had left Miss Dulcie and her there to wait. She had left 
no message. Mrs. Trevithic had seemed put out like, said the nurse, and 
had made up her mind all of a sudden. They had slept in London at 
missis’s aunt's. Trevithic was utterly bewildered. 

In the meantime it was clear that something must be done for Dulcie, 
who was getting hungry now that her first little rapture was over (for 
raptures are hungry work). After some little demur, Trevithic told the 
girl to put on Miss Dulcie’s cloak again. 

While John is talking to Dulcie in his little office, Anne had driven 
up to the door of the rectory and crossed the threshold of her husband's 
house. ‘I want to speak to the lady and gentleman,” she said to the 
woman-who,let her in. And the housekeeper pointed to the garden and 
told her she would find them there. Anne, the stupid commonplace 
woman, was shivering with passion and emotion as she passed through the 
empty rooms ; a few letters were lying on the chimney that John had torn 
open; the window-shutter was flapping, the wood creaked under her fierce 
angry footsteps. There, at the end of the path under the holly, stood 
Mary Myles, and suddenly an angry fevered hand clutched her arm and 
a fierce flushed face confronted her. ‘‘ Where is my husband ?”’ hissed 
Anne. “You did not think that I should come. ... How dare you 
take him from me?’ 

Colonel Hambledon, who had only gone away for a step or two, came 
back, hearing a voice, with Mary’s glove, which she had left on the broken 
seat where they had been sitting. ‘‘ What is this ?”’ said he. 
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‘«‘ Where is he ?” cried the foolish, stupid woman, bursting into tears. 
‘‘T knew I should find him here with her.” 

‘‘ He has been gone some time, poor fellow,” said the Colonel, with a 
look of repugnance and dislike that Anne saw and never forgot. ‘ Mrs. 
Trevithic, why do you think such bad thoughts ?” 

While Mary Myles, indignant in her turn, cried, “ Oh, for shame, for 
shame, Anne Trevithic! You are unkind yourself, and do you dare to be 
jealous of others? You, who have the best and kindest husband any 
woman ever had.” Mary, as she spoke, clung with both hands to 
Hambledon’s arm, trembling, too, and almost crying. The Colonel, in his 
happiness, could hardly understand that any one else should be unhappy 
on such a day. While he was comforting Mary, and entreating her not to 
mind what that woman had said, Anne, overpowered with shame, con- 
science-smitten, fled away down the path and through the house—* deadly 
pale, like a ghost,” said the housekeeper afterwards—and drove straight 
to the workhouse, where she had left her child. As she came to the great 
door, it opened with a dull sound, and her husband came out carrying 
little Dulcie in his arms. 

‘© Oh, John! I have been looking for you everywhere,” she said, with 
a little ery, as with a revulsion of feeling she ran up to him, with out- 
stretched hands. ‘Where have you been? Mrs. Myles did not know, 
and I came back for Dulcie. We shall miss the train. Oh, where am 
I to go ?”’ 

Mrs. Trevithic, nervous, fluttered, bewildered, for perhaps the second 
time in her life, seemed scarcely to know what she was saying—she held 
up her cheek to be kissed, she looked about quite scared. 

““What do you mean by the train, Anne?” her husband said. 
‘‘ Duleie wants something to eat. Get into the carriage again.” 

It is difficult to believe—Trevithic himself could not understand it— 
Anne obeyed without a word. He asked no questions when she burst out 
with an incoherent, ‘“‘ Oh, John, they were so strange and unkind!” and 
then began to cry and cry and tremble from head to foot. 

It was not till they got to the hotel that Mrs. Trevithic regained her 
usual composure, and ordered some rooms and lunch off the carte for the 
whole party. Trevithic never asked what had happened, though he 
guessed well enough, and when Hambledon told him afterwards that 
Mrs. Trevithic had burst in upon them in the garden it was no news 
to poor John. 

They had finished their dinner on the ground-floor room of the quiet 
old inn. Little Dulcie was perched at the window watching the people as 
they crossed and recrossed the wire-blind. A distant church clock struck 
some quarters, the sound came down the street, and Trevithic pulled out 
his watch with a smile, saying, ‘‘I think you will be too late for your train, 
Anne, to-day.” Anne’s heart gave a throb as he spoke. She always 
thought people in earnest, and she looked up wistfully and tried to speak ; 
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but the words somehow stuck in her throat. Meanwhile Trevithic jumped 
up in a sudden fluster. It was later than he imagined. He had his after- 
noon service at the workhouse to attend to. It was Friday, and he must 
go. He had not a moment to lose, so he told his wife in a word as he 
seized his hat, and set off as hard as he could go. He had not even 
a moment to respond to little Dulcie’s signals of affection, and waves and 
capers behind the wire-blind. 

Anne, who had been in a curious maze all this time, sitting in her 
place at the table and watching him, and scarcely realizing the relief of his 
presence as he busied himself in the old way for her comfort and Dulcie’s, 
carving the chicken and waiting on them both, understood all at once how 
great the comfort of his presence had been. In her dull, sleepy way, she 
had been basking in sunshine for the last two hours, after the storm of the 
night before. She had untied her bonnet, and thrown it down upon a 
chair, and forgotten to smoothe her sleek hair; her collar and ribbons were 
awry ; her very face had lost its usual placidity,—it was altered and dis- 
turbed, and yet Jack thought he had never liked her looks so well, though 
he had never seen her so rufiled and self-forgetful in all the course of 
his married life. 

For the moment Mrs. Trevithie was strangely happy in this odd re- 
union. She had almost forgotten at the instant the morning’s jealousy 
and mad expedition— Colonel Hambledon’s look of scorn and Mary 
Myles’ words—in this new unknown happiness. It seemed to her that 
she had never in her life before realized what the comfort might be of 
some one to love, to hold, to live for. She watched the quick clever hands 
dispensing the food for which, to tell the truth, she had no very great 
appetite, though she took all that her husband gave her. Had some 
scales fallen from her pale wondering eyes? As he left the room she 
asked herself in her stupid way, what he had meant. Was this one little 
glimpse of home the last that she would ever know ? was it all over, all 
over? Anne tied her bonnet on again, and telling the maid to take care 
of little Dulcie, went out into the street again and walked off in the direc- 
tion of the chapel. She had a sudden wish to be there. She did not know 
that they would admit her; but no difficulties were made, and she passed 
under the big arch. Some one pointed out the way, and she pushed open 
a green-baize door and went in; and so Anne knelt in the bare little 
temple where the paupers’ prayers were offered up—humble prayers and 
whitewash that answer their purpose as well perhaps as Gothic, and iron 
castings, and flamboyant windows, and the beautiful clear notes of the 
choristers answering each other and bursting into triumphal utterance. 
The paupers were praying for their daily bread, hard, and dry, and butter- 
less ; for forgiveness for trespasses grosser and blacker perhaps than ours ; 
for deliverance from evil of which Anne and others besides never realized ; 
and ending with words of praise and adoration which we all use in truth, 
but which mean far, far more when uttered from that darkness upon 
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which the divine light beams most splendidly. Anne for the first time 
in her life was kneeling a pauper in spirit, ashamed and touched, and 
repentant. 

There was no sermon, and Mrs. Trevithic got up from her knees and 
canie away with her fellow-petitioners and waited in the courtyard for 
John, The afternoon sun of this long eventful day was shining on the 
stones and casting the shadows of the bars and bolts, and brightening sad 
faces of the old men and women, and the happy faces of two people who 
had also attended the service, and who now advanced arm-in-arm to where 
Anne was standing. She started back as she first saw them: they had 
been behind her in the chapel, and she had not known that they 
were there. 

The sight of the two had brought back with it all the old feeling of 
hatred, and shame, and mistrust; all the good that was in her seemed to 
shrink and shrivel away for an instant at their approach, and at the 
same time came a pang of envious longing. They seemed so happy 
together ; so one, as, witha glance at one another, they both came forward. 
Was she all alone when others were happy ? had she not of her own doing 
put her husband away from her, and only come to him to reproach and 
leave him again? For a woman of such obstinacy and limited perception 
as Mrs. Trevithic to have settled that a thing was to be, was reason enough 
for it to happen ; only a longing, passionate longing, came, that it might be 
otherwise than she had settled; that she might be allowed to stay—and a 
rush of the better feelings that had overcome her of late kept her there 
waiting to speak to these two who had scorned her. 

‘‘T want to ask you to forgive me,” said Mary, blushing, ‘“ anything 
I may have said. Your husband has done us both such service, that I 
can’t help asking you for his sake to forget my hastiness.” 

“You see we were taken aback,’’ said the Colonel, not unkindly. 
‘‘ Shake hands, please, Mrs. Trevithic, in token that you forgive us, and 
wish us joy. I assure you we are heartily sorry if we pained you.” 
Anne flushed and flushed and didn’t speak, but put out her hand,—not 
without an effort. ‘Are you going back directly, or are you going to 
stay with your husband?” said the Colonel, shaking her heartily by 
the hand. 

Poor Anne looked up, scared, and shrank back once more,—she could 
not bear to tell them that she did not know. She turned away all hurt 
and frightened, looking about for some means of escape, and then at that 
moment she saw that John was coming up to them across the yard from 
the office where he had gone to leave his surplice. ‘‘Oh, John,” she said, 
still bewildered, and going to meet him, and with a piteous face, “here 
are Colonel Hambledon and Mary.” 

‘We have come to ask for your congratulations,” the Colonel said, 
laughing and looking very happy; “and to tell you that your match- 
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making has been successful.” 
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Mary Myles did not speak, but put out her hand to Trevithic. 

Mrs. Trevithic meanwhile stood waiting her sentence. How new the 
old accustomed situations seem as they occur again and again in the course 
of our lives. Waters of sorrow overwhelm in their depths, as do the clear 
streams of tranquil happiness, both rising from distant sources, and flowing 
on either side of our paths. As I have said, the sight of these two, in their 
confidence and sympathy, filled poor Anne’s heart with a longing that she 
had never known before. Mary Myles, I think, guessed what was passing 
in the other’s mind—women feel one another’s passing emotions—but the 
good Colonel was utterly unconscious. 

‘‘ We have been asking your wife if she remains with you, or if she is 
going back directly,” said he. ‘‘ I thought perhaps you would both come 
to dine with us before we go.” 

There was a mist before Anne’s eyes, an unspeakable peace in her 
heart, as Jack drew her hand through his arm, and said, in his kind voice, 

f course she stays ; I am not going to let my belongings go away again, 
now that I have got them here.” 

As they were walking back to the inn together, Anne told her husband 
of her morning’s work, and John sighed as he listened. 

‘We have both something to forgive,’ he said once more, looking at 
her with his kind speaking eyes. 

Anne winced and looked away, and then her heart turned again, and 
she spoke and said, with real sensibility,— 

‘*‘T have nothing to forgive, John. I thought you were in the wrong, 
but it was I from the beginning.” 


After a little time Trevithic and Anne and Dulcie went to live together 
in the old house in Bolton Fields. The woman was humbled, and did her 
best to make her husband’s home happy, and John too remembered the 
past, and loved his wife, with all her faults, and did not ask teo much of 
her, and kept clear, as best he could, of possible struggles and difficulties. 
His life was hard, but blows and fatigue he did not grudge, so long as he 
could help to deliver the land. Foul caverns were cleansed, ignorant 
monsters were routed, dark things were made light. He was not content 
in his parish to drive away evil; he tried his best and strove to change it, 
and make it into good. These tangible dragons and giants were hard to 
fight, but once attacked they generally succumbed in the end, and lost 
perhaps one head, or a claw in each successive encounter, and then other 
champions rose up, and by degrees the monster began to fall and dwindle 
away. But poor Trevithic’s work is not over. Another giant is coming 
to mect him through the darkness.. He is no hideous monster of evil 
like the rest; his face is pitiless, but his eyes are clear and calm. His 
still voice says, ‘“‘ Hold,’’ and then it swells by degrees, and deafens 
all other sound. ‘‘I am a spirit of truth, men call me evil because 
I come out of the darkness,” the giant cries; “but see my works are 
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good as well as bad! See what bigotry, what narrow prejudice, what 
cruelty and wickedness and intolerance I have attacked and put to 
rout.” In the story-book it is Jack who is the conqueror; he saws 
through the bridge by which the giant approaches, and the giant falls into 
the moat and is drowned. But, as far as I can see, the Jacks of this 
day would rather make a way for him than shut him out; some of the 
heroes who have tried to saw away the bridge have fallen into the moat 
with their enemy, and others are making but a weak defence, and in their 
hearts would be glad to admit him into the palace of the King. 

Mrs. Trevithic rarely goes into the garden at the back of her house. 
The other day, being vexed with her husband about some trifling matter, 
she followed him out to remonstrate. He was standing with Dulcie by 
the prickly holly-tree that she remembered so well, and seeing her coming 
he put out his hand with a smile. The words of reproach died away on 
Anne’s lips, and two bright spots came into her cheeks, as with a very 
rare display of feeling she suddenly stooped and kissed the hand that 
held hers. 





As I finish the story of Jack Trevithic, which, from the play in which 
it began, has turned to earnest, H. looks up from her knitting, and says 
that it is very unsatisfactory, and that she is getting tired of calling every- 
thing by a different name ; and she thinks she would like to go back to 
the realities of life again. In my dream-world they have been forgotten, © 
for the fire is nearly out and the grey mist is spreading along the streets. 
It is too dark to write any more—an organ is playing a dismal tune, a 
carriage is rolling over the stones; so I ring the bell for the lamp and the 
coals, and Susan comes in to shut the shutters. 
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Auarchy and Authority. 


(oh) 


I spoxe lately of Culture, and tried to show that it was, or ought to be, 
the study and pursuit of perfection ; and that of perfection, as pursued by 
culture, beauty and intelligence, or, in other words, sweetness and light, 
were the main characters. But from special reasons springing out of the 
occasion on which I spoke, I iasisted chiefly on beauty, or sweetness, as a 
character of perfection. To complete rightly my design, it evidently 
remains to speak also of intelligence, or light, as a character of perfection ; 
and this I had always the intention, at some convenient time, to do. 
Meanwhile, both here and on the other side of the Atlantic, all sorts of 
objections have been raised against the “religion of culture,” as the 
objectors mockingly call it, which I am supposed to be promulgating. 
It is said to be a religion proposing parmaceti, or some scented salve or 
other, as a cure for human miseries; a religion breathing a spirit of 
cultivated inaction, making its believer refuse to lend a hand at uprooting 
the definite evils on all sides of us, and filling him with antipathy against 
the reforms and reformers which try to extirpate them. In general, it is 
summed up as being not practical, or—as some critics more familiarly put 
it—all moonshine. That Alcibiades, the editor of the Morning Star, taunts 
me, as its promulgator, with living out of the world and knowing nothing 
of life and men. That great austere toiler, the editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, upbraids me, but kindly, and more in sorrow than in anger, 
for trifling with esthetics and poetical fancies, while he himself, in that 
arsenal of his in Fleet Street, is bearing the burden and heat of the day. 
An intelligent American newspaper, the Nation, says that it is very easy 
to sit in one’s study and find fault with the course of modern society, 
but the thing is to propose practical improvements for it; while 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a very good-tempered and witty rejoinder, 
which makes me quite understand his having apparently achieved such 
a conquest of my young Prussian friend, Arminius, at last gets moved to 
an almost stern moral impatience, to behold, as he says, ‘‘ Death, sin, 
cruelty stalk among us, filling their maws with innocence and youth,” and 
me, in the midst of the general tribulation, handing out my pouncet-box. 
It is impossible that all these remonstrances and reproofs should not 
affect me, and I shall try my very best, in completing my design and in 
speaking of light as one of the characters of perfection, and of culture 
as giving us light, to profit by the objections I have heard and read, and 
to drive at practice as much as I can, by showing the communications 
and passages into practical life from the doctrine which I am inculeating. 
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But just one word, first, of self-defence to Mr. Frederic Harrison and the 
Comtist body generally, as tomy alleged misrepresentations of their revered 
master. <A distinction is to be drawn, in what I said about the Comtist 
doctrine and Jacobinism, between what applies to the Rabbi, as I called 
him, or master, and what applies to his English disciples. This distinction 
the disciples will have no difficulty at all in drawing for themselves, if they 
vill turn again to what I have said, and will read my words without chang- 
ing them. For instance, I never said that Comte was “full of furious 
indignation with the past;” and his followers are welcome to say, if they 
like, that Comte ‘‘ loves and takes counsel of the past, discards all violent 
for moral agencies of progress, and thus exactly contrasts with Jacobinism.”’ 
But when I talked of “ violent indignation with the past’ and the ‘ ways 
of Jacobinism,” I was speaking of the English disciples of Comte, of some 
of their recent manifestoes, and of their way of preaching the gospel of 
their master. For example, in that very same powerful manifesto in 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison criticized culture, he spoke of ‘ every 
hopeful movement being met with the shrick of superstition ;’’ he spoke 
of the ‘bigotry of priests and sectaries;’’ he spoke of the “ancient 
iniquities unabated; ’’ he spoke of the ‘‘men who care for public good 
wearied out or hunted down ;”’ he spoke of ‘ the 658 well-bred gentlemen 
of the House of Commons duping the people, degrading their political 
tone, stifling public activity, zealous for little but their personal ambitions 
and class privileges.” And then he turned to the working-class and 
said :—‘‘ Here are the brightest powers of sympathy and the readiest 
powers of action!” Now no one admires this vigorous language, as 
language, more than I do; but I think it breathes “ violent indignation 
with the past.” I cannot admit that it is the language of one ‘living 
and taking counsel of the past, discarding all violent for moral agencies of 
progress;"’ or that it “exactly contrasts with Jacobinism.” On the 
contrary, it seems to me to be exactly Jacobinical language, as I called it. 
Granted that Comte himself had even a “ preposterous veneration for 
the past,’’ then the English Comtist should be grateful to me for recalling 
him to the benevolent ways ofthis master. 

And, perhaps, if I am to be driven to confess it, it was my very regard 
for Mr. Frederic Harrison’s talents, and my solicitude for his future career, 
which made me give the English Comtists this sort of caution. No one 
knows better than he does that in the book of the master (Congreve’s 
translation, authorized version), it is written :—‘‘ Every servile or sedi- 
tious priest who aims at temporal power by flattering the patriciate or 
the proletariate will be absolutely banished from the priesthood.” Why 
am I to be compelled to publish my own good feelings, and to avow 
that when I read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s strictures on Our Venetian 
Constitution, the idea rushed into my mind of some enemy, or rival, 
bringing up against him this text from the sacred volume, and charging 
him with flattering, not certainly the patriciate, but the proletariate ? 
I figured to myself the odious accusation successful, the youthful Religion 
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of Humanity robbed of one of its choicest ministers, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison deprived of that promotion in the Comtist hierarchy to which, 
I am sure, his zeal and his abilities abundantly entitle him. 

So far as to the English disciples of Comte ; now as to Comte himself. 
What I said about violence applied to the English Comtists and their recent 
language—language which they themselves, as they grow in the doctrine of 
their good master, will no doubt learn to deplore. But where I touched upon 
the doctrine itself, and on Comte, was in speaking of ‘‘abstract systems of 
renovation applied wholesale—a new doctrine drawn up in black and white, 
for elaborating down to the very smallest details a rations! society for the 
future.’ Nota word here as to violence or violent revolutions ; only a 
charge of system-mongering and machinery-mongering on an excessive 
scale. What I had in my mind was such things as Comte dating a preface 
the 15th of Dante, 66th year of the Comtian era, instead of the 30th of 
July, 1854; dating an appendix the 22nd of Moses, a circular the 27th of 
Aristotle. It was such things as his “‘ System of Sociolatry, embracing in 
a series of eighty-one annual Festivals the Worship of Humanity under all 
its aspects,’ in which the 1st of January that we are now approaching— 
for old-fashioned Christians the Circumcision, and for the multitude New 
Year’s Day—becomes the ‘ Synthetical Festival of the Great Being.” 
It was such things as the hierarchy declared in the sacred volume by the 
Priest in answer to that important appeal of the Woman :—‘ This leads 
me naturally, my father, to ask you to end this general survey by pointing 
out the actual constitution of the Positive Priesthood ;’’—the philosophical 
presbyteries then announced by the Priest, the four national superiors for 
the Italian, the Spanish, the English, and the German Churches, and the 
High Priest of Humanity, ‘ whose natural residence will be Paris, as the 
Metropolis of the Regenerated West.’ This, and a multitude of other 
things like this, was present to my mind when I talked of “ abstract 
systems of renovation, and of elaborating down to the very smallest details 
a rational society for the future.” Granted that Comte did not, like the 
Jacobins, ‘‘ seek violent revolutions,” still this ‘‘ Synthetical Festival of 
the Great Being,” these reformed months and years, are so much in their 
style, that I cannot allow that he “ exactly contrasts with Jacobinism ;” 
and I should even be inclined, regarding him on this side, to call him 
Jacobinical. So much machinery is not to my taste, who am, as I have 
said, plain and unsystematic, and who am not inclined to have given up 
worshipping on Mount Gerizim or Mount Moriah, merely to find myself 
worshipping in the Rue Monsieur le Prince and the Metropolis of the 
Regenerated West instead. And to my countrymen, with their fatal 
weakness for machinery, their bent for attaching themselves to this, and 
losing all sense, while they so attach themselves, of the spirit and truth 
of things, everything excessive in the way of machinery, all that gives 
them a chance of forgetting the principal in the accessory, the end in the 
means, is particularly dangerous. As they have been capable of thinking 
that vital religion was concerned with keeping the Crystal Palace shut on 
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Sunday, or of thinking that it was concerned in exploding (through the 
instrumentality, humanly speaking, of Dr. Colenso) the fallacy of the 
88 pigeons, so they are capable of setting an exaggerated value upon 
what, in the Comtist faith, is formal and ceremonial. Over such a result 
of ‘‘the systematization of ideas conducting” (to use the language of 
the master) ‘to the systematization of sentiments” a people of our 
peculiar temperament, every good Comtist would grieve; so that, here 
again, the votaries of the new religion have not only no ground for 
complaining of my misrepresentations, but have in truth, if they will 
consider the thing dispassionately, more reason to be pleased with me 
than to be annoyed. 

And now, having quite, I hope, cleared away all shadow of misunder- 
standing between me and the young and powerful school of Comte’s 
disciples in this country, I pass to my proper subject. I want to inves- 
tigate the function of culture in giving us light, and in doing so to find, as 
far as possible, a practical side to this function. 

It is said that a man with my theories of sweetness and light is 
full of antipathy against the rougher or coarser movements going on 
around him, that he will not lend a hand to the humble operation of 
uprooting evil by their means, ard that therefore the believers in action 
grow impatient with him. But what if rough and coarse action, ill- 
calculated action, action with insufficient light, is, and has for a long time 
been, our bane? What if our urgent want now is, not to act at any price, 
but rather to lay in a stock of light for our difficulties ? In that case, to 
refuse to lend a hand to the rougher and coarser movements going on 
round us, to make the primary need, both for oneself and others, to consist 
in enlightening ourselves and qualifying ourselves to act less at random, is 
surely the best, and in real truth the most practical line, our endeavours 
can take. So that if I can show what my opponents call rough or coarse 
action, but what I would rather call random and ill-regulated action— 
action with insufficient light, action pursued because we like to be doing 
something and doing it as we please, and do not like the trouble of 
thinking, and the severe constraint of any kind of rule—if I can show 
this to be, at the present moment, a practical mischief and danger to us, 
then I have found a practical use for light in correcting this state of things, 
and have only to exemplify how, in cases which fall under everybody's 
observation, it may deal with it. 

When last I spoke of culture, I insisted on our bondage to machinery, 
on our proneness to value machinery as an end in itself, without looking 
beyond it to the end for which alone, in truth, it is valuable. Freedom, I 
said, was one of those things which we thus worshipped in itself, without 
enough regarding the ends for which freedom is to be desired. In our 
common notions and talk about freedom, we eminently show our idolatry 
of machinery. Our prevalent notion is—and I quoted a number of 
instances to prove it—that it is a most happy and important thing for a 
man merely to be able to do as he likes. On what he is to do when he is thus 
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free to do as he likes, we do not lay so much stress. Our familiar praise 
of the British Constitution under which we live, is that it is a system of. 
checks—a system which stops and paralyses any power in interfering 
with the free action of individuals. To this effect Mr. Bright, who loves 
to walk in the old ways of the Constitution, said forcibly in one of his great 
speeches, what many other people are every day saying less forcibly, that 
the central idea of English life and politics is the assertion of personal 
liberty. Evidently this is so; but evidently, also, as feudalism, which with 
its ideas and habits of subordination was for many centuries silently behind 
the British Constitution, dies out, and we are left with nothing but our 
system of checks, and our notion of its being the great right and happiness 
of an Englishman to do as far as possible what he likes, we are in danger of 
drifting towards anarchy. We have not the notion, so familiar on the 
Continent and to antiquity, of the State—the nation in its collective and 
corporate character, entrusted with stringent powers for the general advan- 
tage, and controlling individual wills in the name of an interest wider than 
that of individuals. We say, what is very true, that this notion is often made 
instrumental to tyranny; we say that a State is in reality made up of the 
individuals who compose it, and that every individual is the best judge of 
his own interests. Our leading class is an aristocracy, and no aristocracy 
likes the notion of a State-authority greater than itself, with a stringent 
administrative machinery superseding the decorative inutilities of lord- 
lieutenancy, deputy-licutenancy, and the posse comitatus, which are all 
in its own hands. Our middle-class, the great representative of trade and 
dissent, with its maxims of every man for himself in businesg, every man 
for himself in religion, dreads a powerful administration which might 
somehow interfere with it; and besides, it has its own decorative inutilities 
of vestrymanship and guardianship, which are to this class what lord- 
lieutenancy and the county magistracy are to the aristocratic class, and a 
stringent administration might either take these functions out of its hands, 
or prevent its exercising them in its own comfortable, independent manner, 
as at present. 

* Then as to our working-class. This class, pressed constantly by the 
hard daily compulsion of material wants, is naturally the very centre and 
stronghold of our national idea, that it is man’s ideal right and felicity 
to do as he likes. I think I have somewhere related how Monsieur 
Michelet said to me of the people of France, that it was ‘‘a nation 
of barbarians civilized by the conscription.’”” He meant that through their 
mnilitary service the idea of public duty and of discipline was brought 
to the mind of these masses, in other respects so raw and uncultivated. 
Our masses are quite as raw and uncultivated as the French ; and, so far 
from their having the idea of public duty and of discipline, superior to the 
individual’s self-will, brought to their mind by a universal obligation of 
military service, such as that of the conscription—so far from their 
having this, the very idea of a conscription is so at variance with our 
English notion of the prime right and blessedness of doing as one likes, 
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that I remember the manager of the Clay Cross works in Derbyshire told 
me during the Crimean war, when our want of soldiers was much felt and 
some people were talking of a conscription, that sooner than submit to a 
conscription the population of that district would flee to the mines, and 
lead a sort of Robin Hood life under ground. 

For a long time, as I have said, the strong feudal habits of subordina- 
tion and deference continued to tell upon this class. The modern spirit has 
now almost entirely dissolved those habits, and the anarchical tendency 
of our worship of freedom in and for itself, of our superstitious faith, as 
I say, in machinery, is becoming very manifest. More and more, because 
of this our blind faith in machinery, because of our want of light to 
enable us to look beyond machinery to the end for which machinery is 
valuable, this and that man, and this and that body of men, all over 
the country, are beginning to assert and put in practice an Englishman's 
right to do what he likes ; his right to march where he likes, meet where 
he likes, enter where he likes, hoot as he likes, threaten as he likes, 
smash as he likes. All this, I say, tends to anarchy; and though a 
number of excellent people, and. particularly my friends of the liberal or 
progressive party, as they call themselves, are kind enough to reassure 
us by saying that these are trifles, that a few transient outbreaks of 
rowdyism signify nothing, that our system of liberty is one which itself 
cures all the evils which it works, that the educated and intelligent 
classes are in overwhelming strength and majestic repose, ready, like 
our military force in riots, to act at a moment’s notice—yet one finds 
that one’s liberal friends generally say this because they have such 
faith in themselves and their nostrums, when they shall return, as the 
public welfare requires, to place and power. But this faith of theirs 
one cannot exactly share, when one has so long had them and their 
nostrums at work, and sees that they have not prevented our coming to 
our present embarrassed condition ; and one finds, also, that the outbreaks 
of rowdyism tend to become less and less trifles, to become more frequent 
rather than less frequent ; and that meanwhile our educated and intelligent 
classes remain in their majestic repose, and that somehow or other, what- 
ever happens, their overwhelming strength, like our military force in riots, 
never does act. 

How, indeed, should their overwhelming strength act, when the man 
who gives an inflammatory lecture, or breaks down the Park railings, or 
invades a Secretary of State’s office, is only following an Englishman’s im- 
pulse to do as he likes ; and our own conscience tells us that we ourselves 
have always regarded this impulse as something primary and sacred ? 
Mr. Murphy lectures at Birmingham, and showers on the Catholic popu- 
lation of that town “words,” says Mr. Hardy, “ only fit to be addressed to 
thieves or murderers.” What then? Mr. Murphy has his own reasons of 
several kinds. He suspects the Roman Catholic Church of designs upon 
Mrs. Murphy; and he says, if mayors and magistrates do not care for their 
wives and daughters, he does. But, above all, he is doing as he likes, or, 
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in worthier language, asserting his personal liberty. ‘‘I will carry out my 
lectures if they walk over my body as a dead corpse ; and I say to the 
Mayor of Birmingham that he is my servant while I am in Birmingham, 
and as my servant he must do his duty and protect me.” Touching and 
beautiful words, which find a sympathetic chord in every British bosom ! 
The moment it is plainly put before us that a man is asserting his personal 
liberty, we are half disarmed ; because we are believers in freedom, and not 
in some dream of a right reason to which the assertion of our freedom is 
to be subordinated. Accordingly, the Secretary of State had to say that 
although the lecturer’s language was ‘‘only fit to be addressed to thieves 
or murderers,” yet ‘I do not think he is to be deprived—I do not think 
that anything I have said could justify the inference that he is to be 
deprived—of the right of protection in a place built by him for the pur- 
pose of these lectures; because the language was not language which 
afforded grounds for a criminal prosecution.”’ No, nor to be silenced 
by Mayor, or Home Secretary, or any administrative authority on earth, 
simply on their notion of what is discreet and reasonable. This is in 
perfect consonance with our public opinion, and with our national love 
for the assertion of personal liberty. 

In quite another department of affairs, Sir William Page Wood 
relates an incident which is just to the same effect as this of Mr. 
Murphy. A testator bequeathed 300/. a year, to be for ever applied 
as a pension to some person who had been unsuccessful in literature, 
and whose duty should be to support and diffuse, by his writings, 
the testator’s own views, as enforced in the testator’s publications. 
This bequest was appealed against in the Court of Chancery, on the 
ground of its absurdity; but, being only absurd, it was upheld, and 
the so-called charity was established. Having, I say, at the bottom of 
our English hearts a very strong belief in freedom, and a very weak 
belief in right reason, we are soon silenced when a man pleads the prime 
right to do as he likes, because this is the prime right for ourselves too ; 
and even if we attempt now and then to mumble something about reason, 
yet we have thought so little about this and so much about liberty, that 
we are in conscience forced, when our brother Philistine with whom we 
are meddling turns boldly round upon us and asks: Have you any light ? 
to shake our heads ruefully, and to let him go his own way after all. 

There are many things to be said on behalf of this exclusive attention 
of ours to liberty, and of the relaxed habits of government which it has 
engendered. It is very easy to mistake or to exaggerate the sort of anarchy 
from which we are in danger through them. We are not in danger from 
Fenianism, fierce and turbulent as it may show itself; for against this our 
conscience is free enough to let us act resolutely and put forth our over- 
whelming strength the moment there is any real need for it. In the first 
place, it never was any part of our creed that the great right and blessed- 
ness of an Irishman, or, indeed, of anybody on earth except an Englishman, 
is to do as he likes; and we can have no scruple at all about abridging, 
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if necessary, a non-Englishman’s assertion of personal liberty. The 
British Constitution, its checks, and its prime virtues, are for Englishmen. 
We may extend them to others out of love and kindness; but we find no 
real divine law written on our hearts constraining us so to extend them. And 
then the difference between an Irish Fenian and an English rough is so 
immense, and the case, in dealing with the Fenian, so much more clear ! 
He is so evidently desperate and dangerous, a man of a conquered race, 
a Papist, with centuries of ill-usage to inflame him against us, with an 
alien religion established in his country by us at his expense, with no 
admiration of our institutions, no love of our virtues, no talents for our 
business, no turn for our comfort! Show him our symbolical Truss Manu- 
factory on the finest site in Europe, and tell him that British industrialism 
and individualism can bring a man to that, and he remains cold. Evidently, 
if we deal tenderly with a sentimentalist like this, it is out of pure philan- 
thropy. But with the Hyde Park rioter how different! He is our own 
flesh and blood; he is a Protestant; he is framed by nature to do as we 
do, hate what we hate, love what we love; he is capable of fecling the 
symbolical force of the Truss Manufactory; the question of questions, 
for him, is a wages’ question. That beautiful sentence Sir Daniel 
Gooch quoted to the Swindon workmen, and which I treasure as Mrs. 
Gooch’s Golden Rule—or the Divine Injunction “Be ye Perfect” done 
into British—the sentence Sir Daniel Gooch’s mother repeated to him 
every morning when he was a boy going to work: ‘‘ Ever remember, my 
dear Dan, that you should look forward to being some day manager of that 
concern ’’—this fruitful maxim is perfectly fitted to shine forth in the 
heart of the Hyde Park rough also, and to be his guiding-star through life. 
He has no visionary schemes of revolution and transformation, though of 
course he would like his class to rule, as the aristocratic class like theirs 
to rule, and the middle class theirs. Meanwhile, our social machine is a 
little out of order; there are a good many people in our paradisiacal 
centres of industrialism and individualism taking the bread out of one 
another’s mouths; the rioter has not yet quite found his groove and 
settled down to his work, and so he is just asserting his personal liberty 
a little, going where he likes, assembling where he likes, bawling as 
he likes, hustling as he likes. Just as the rest of us—as the country 
squires in the aristocratic class, as the political dissenters in the middle- 
class—he has no idea of a State, of the nation in its collective and 
corporate character controlling, as government, the free swing of this 
or that one of its members in the name of the higher reason of all 
of them, his own as well as that of others. He sees the rich, the 
aristocratic class, in occupation of the executive government, and if he 
is stopped from making Hyde Park a bear-garden or the streets impas- 
sable, he says he is being butchered by the aristocracy. 

His apparition is embarrassing, because too many cooks spoil the 
broth ; because, while the aristocratic and middle classes have long been 
doing as they like with great vigour, he has been too undeveloped and 
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submissive to join in the game; and now, when he comes, he comes in 
immense numbers, and is rather raw and rough. But he does not break 
many laws, or not many at one time; and, as our laws were made for 
very different circumstances from our present (but always with an eye to 
Englishmen doing as they like), and as the clear letter of the law must 
be against our Englishman who does as he likes and not only the spirit 
of the law and public policy, and as Government must neither have any 
discretionary power nor act resolutely on its own interpretation of the 
law if any one disputes it, it is evident our laws give our playful giant, 
in doing as he likes, considerable advantage. Besides, even if he can be 
clearly proved to commit an illegality in doing as he likes, there is always 
the resource of not putting the law in force, or of abolishing it. So he 
has his way, and if he has his way, he is soon satisfied for the time ; 
however, he falls into the habit of taking it oftener and oftener, and at 
last begins to create by his operations a confusion of which mischievous 
people may take advantage, and which at any rate, by troubling the 
common course of business throughout the country, tends to cause distress, 
and so to increase the sort of anarchy and social disintegration which had 
previously commenced. And thus that profound sense of settled order 
and security, without which a society like ours cannot live and grow at all, 
is beginning to threaten us with taking its departure. 

Now, if culture, which simply means trying to perfect oneself, and one’s 
mind as pari of oneself, brings us light, and if light shows us that there is 
nothing so very blessed in merely doing as one likes, that the worship of 
the mere freedom to do as one likes is worship of machinery, that the 
really blessed thing is to like what right reason ordains, and to follow her 
authority, then we have got a practical benefit out of culture. We have 
got a much wanted principle, a principle of authority, to counteract the 
tendency to anarchy which seems to be threatening us. 

But how to organize this authority, or to what hands to entrust the 
wielding of it? How to get your State, summing up the right reason of 
the community, and giving effect to it, as circumstances may require, with 
vigour ? And here I think I see my enemies waiting for me with a hungry 
joy in their eyes. But I shall clude them. 

The State, the power most representing the right reason of the nation, 
and most worthy, therefore, of ruling—of exercising, when circumstances 
require it, authority over us all—is for Mr. Carlyle the aristocracy. For 
Mr. Lowe, it is the middle-class with its incomparable Parliament. For 
the Reform League, it is the working-class, with its ‘ brightest powers of 
sympathy and readiest powers of action.” Now, culture, simply trying to 
see things as they are, in order to seize on the best and to make it p~evail, 
is surely well fitted to help us to judge rightly, by all the aids of observing, 
reading, and thinking, these three candidates for authority, and can thus 
render us a practical service of no mean value. 

So when Mr. Carlyle, a man of genius to whom we have all at one 
time or other been indebted for refreshment and stimulus, says we should 
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give rule to the aristocracy, mainly because o’ its dignity and politeness, 
surely culture is useful in reminding us, the’. in our idea of perfection the 
characters of beauty and intelligence are voth of them present, and sweet- 
ness and light, the two noblest of thins,s, are united. Allowing, therefore, 
with Mr. Carlyle, the aristocratic class to possess sweetness, culture insists 
on the necessity of light also, and shows us that aristocracies being, by 
the very nature of things, inaccessible to ideas, unapt to see how the 
world is going, must be wanting in light, and must therefore be, at 
a moment when light is our great requisite, helpless. Aristocracies, 
those children of the established fact, are for epochs of concentration ; 
in epochs of expansion, epochs such as that in which we now live, 
epochs when always the warning voice is again heard: Now is the 
judgment of this world—in such epochs aristocracies, with their natural 
clinging to the established fact, their want of sense for the flux of 
things, for the inevitable transitoriness of all human institutions, are 
bewildered and helpless. Their serenity, their high spirit, their power of 
haughty resistance—the great qualities of an aristocracy, and the secret 
of its distinguished manners and dignity—these very qualities, in an 
epoch of expansion, turn against their possessors. Again and again I have 
said how the refinement of an aristocracy may be precious and educative to 
a raw nation as a kind of shadow of true refinement; how its serenity and 
dignified freedom from petty cares may serve as a useful foil to set off the 
vulgarity and hideousness in the type of life which a hard middle-class 
tends to establish, and to help people to see this vulgarity and hideous- 
ness in their true colours. From such an ignoble spectacle as that 
of poor Mrs. Lincoln—a spectacle to vulgarize a whole nation—aristo- 
cracies undoubtedly preserve us. Lut the true grace and serenity is 
that of which Greece and Greek art suggest the admirable ideals of 
perfection—a serenity which comes from having made order among 
ideas and harmonized them; whereas the serenity of aristocracies, at 
least t1e peculiar serenity of aristocracies of Teutonic origin, appears 
to “ome from their never having had any ideas to trouble them. 
And s0, in a time of expansion like the present, a time for ideas, one 
gets, perhaps, in regarding an aristocracy, even more than the idea of 
serenity, the idea of futility and sterility. I have often wondered whether 
upon the whole earth there is anything so unintelligent, so unapt to 
perceive how the world is really going, as an ordinary young Englishman 
of our upper class. Ideas he has not, and neither has he that serious- 
ness of our middle-class which is, as I have often said, the great strength 
of this class, and may become its salvation. Why, you will hear a young 
Dives of the aristocratic class, when the whim takes him to sing the 
praises of wealth and material comfort, sing them with a cynicism from 
which the conscience of the veriest Philistine of our industrial middle- 
class would recoil in affright. And when, with the natural sympathy of 
aristocracies for firm dealing with the multitude, and his uneasiness at our 
feeble dealing with it at home, an unvarnished young Englishman of our 
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aristocratic class applauds the absolute rulers on the Continent, he manages 
sompletely to miss the groun4s of reason and intelligence which alone can 
give any colour of justification, .ny possibility of existence, to those rulers, 
and applauds them on grounds wuich it would make their own hair stand 
on end to listen to. 

And all this while we are in an epoch of expansion; and the essence 
of an epoch of expansion is a movement of ideas, and the one salvation 
of an epoch of expansion is a harmony of ideas. The very principle 
of the authority which we are seeking as a defence against anarchy is 
right reason, ideas, light. The more, therefore, an aristocracy calls to its 
aid its innate forces—its impenetrability, its high spirit, its power of 
haughty resistance—to deal with an epoch of expansion, the graver is the 
danger, the greater the certainty of explosion, the surer the aristocracy’s 
defeat ; for it is trying to do violence to nature instead of working along 
with it. The best powers shown by the best men of an aristocracy at such 
an epoch are, it will be observed, non-aristocratical powers, powers of 
industry, powers of intelligence ; and these powers, thus exhibited, tend 
really not to strengthen the aristocracy, but to take their owners out of 
it, to expose them to the dissolving agencies of thought and change, to 
make them men of the modern spirit and of the future. If, as sometimes 
happens, they add to their non-aristocratical qualities of labour and 
thought, a strong dose of aristocratical qualities also—of pride, defiance 
turn for resistance—this truly aristocratical side of them, so far from 
adding any strength to them, really neutralizes their force and makes 
them impracticable and ineffective. 

Knowing myself to be sadly to seek, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, in 
‘‘a philosophy with coherent, interdependent, subordinate and derivative 
principles,” I continually have recourse to a plain man’s expedient of trying 
to make what few simple notions I have, clearer and more intelligible to 
myself by means of example and illustration. And having been brought up 
at Oxford in the bad old times, when we were stuffed with Greek and 
Aristotle, and thought nothing of preparing ourselves—as after Mr. Lowe’s 
recent great speech we shall do—to fight the battle of life with the German 
waiters, my head is still full of a lumber of phrases we learnt at Oxford 
from Aristotle, about virtue being in a mean, and about excess and defect, 
and so on. Once when I had had the advantage of listening to the Reform 
debates in the House of Commons, having heard a number of interesting 
speakers, and among thom Lord Elcho and Sir Thomas Bateson, I 
remember it struck me, applying Aristotle’s machinery of the mean to my 
ideas about our aristocracy, that Lord Elcho was exactly the perfection, 
or happy mean, or virtue, of aristocracy, and Sir Thomas Bateson the 
excess ; and I fancied that by observing these two we might see both the 
inadequacy of aristocracy to supply the principle of authority needful for 
our present wants, and the danger of its trying to supply it when it was 
not really competent for the business. On the one hand, in Lord Elcho, 
showing plenty of high spirit, but remarkable, far above and beyond his gift 
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of high spirit, for the fine tempering of his high spirit, for ease, serenity, 
politeness—the great virtues, as Mr. Carlyle says, of aristocracy ; in this 
beautiful and virtuous mean, there seemed evidently some insufficiency of 
light ; while, on the other hand, Sir Thomas Bateson, in whom the high 
spirit of aristocracy, its impenetrability, defiant courage, and pride of 
resistance, were developed even in excess, was manifestly capable, if he had 
his way given him, of causing us great danger, and, indeed, of throwing 
the whole commonwealth into confusion. Then I reverted to that old 
fundamental notion of mine about the grand merit of our race being really 
our honesty; and the very helplessness of our aristocratic or governing 
class in dealing with our perturbed social state gave me a sort of pride and 
satisfaction, because I saw they were, as a whole, too honest to try and 
manage a business for which they did not feel themselves capable. 

Surely, now, it is no inconsiderable boon culture confers upon us, if in 
embarrassed times like the present it enables us to look at the ins and the 
outs of things in this way, without hatred and without partiality, and with 
a disposition to sce the good in everybody all round. And I try to follow 
just the same course with our middle-class as with our aristocracy. 
Mr. Lowe talks to us of this strong middle part of the nation, of the 
unrivalled deeds of our liberal middle-class Parliament, of the noble, the 
heroic work it has performed in the last thirty years ; and I begin to ask 
myself if we shall not, then, find in our middle class the principle of autho- 
rity we want, and if we had not better take administration as well as 
legislation away from the weak extreme which now administers for us, and 
commit both to the strong middle part. I observe, too, that the heroes 
of middle-class liberalism, such as we have hitherto known it, speak with a 
kind of prophetic anticipation of the great destiny which awaits them, and 
as if the future was clearly theirs. The advanced party, the progressive 
party, the party in alliance with the future, are the names they like to 
give themselves. ‘The principles which will obtain recognition in the 
future,’ says Mr. Miall, a personage of deserved eminence among the 
political Dissenters, as they are called, who have been the backbone of 
middle-class liberalism—‘ the principles which will obtain recognition in 
the future are the principles for which I have long and zealously laboured. 
I qualified myself for joining in the work of harvest by doing to the 
best of my ability the duties of seed-time.’’ These duties, if one is to 
gather them from the works of the great liberal party in the last thirty 
years, are, as I have elsewhere summed them up, the advocacy of free- 
trade, of parliamentary reform, of abolition of church-rates, of volun- 
taryism in religion and education, of non-interference of the State between 
employers and employed, and of marriage with one’s deceased wife’s sister. 

Iknow, when I object that all this is machinery, the great liberal middle- 
class has now grown cunning enough to answer, that it always meant 
more by these things than meets the eye; that it has had that within 
which passes show, and that we are soon going to see, in a Free Church 
and all manner of good things, what it was. But I have learned from 
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Bishop Wilson (if Mr. Frederic Harrison will forgive my again quoting 
that poor old hicrophant of a decayed superstition) : ‘If we would really 
know our heart let us impartially view our actions ;”” and I cannot help 
thinking that if our liberals had had so much sweetness and light in their 
inner minds as they allege, more of it must have come out in their sayings 
and doings. An American friend of the English liberals says, indeed, that 
their dissidence of dissent has been a mere instrument of the political Dis- 
senters for making reason and the will of God prevail (and no doubt he 
would say the same of marriage with one’s deceased wife’s sister) ; and that 
the abolition of a State Church is merely the Dissenter’s means to this end, 
just as culture is mine. Another American defender of theirs says just 
the same of their industrialism and free-trade; indeed, this gentleman, 
taking the bull by the horns, proposes that we should for the future 
call industrialism culture, and the industrialists the men of culture, 
and then of course there can be no longer any misapprehension about 
their true character ; and besides the pleasure of being wealthy and com- 
fortable, they will have authentic recognition as vessels of sweetness and 
light. All this is undoubtedly specious; but I must remark that the culture 
of which I talked was an endeavour to come at reason and the will of 
God by means of reading, observing, and thinking; and that whoever 
calls anything else culture, may, indeed, call it so if he likes, but then 
he talks of something quite different from what I talked of. And, again, 
as culture’s way of working for reason and the will of God is by directly 
trying to know more about them, while the dissidence of dissent is 
evidently in itself no effort of this kind, nor is its Free Church, in fact, 
a church with worthier conceptions of God and the ordering of the world 
than the State Church professes, but with mainly the same conceptions 
of these as the State Church has, only that every man is to comport him- 
self as he likes in professing them—this being so, I cannot at once 
accept the Nonconformity any more than the industrialism and the 
other great works of our liberal middle-class as proof positive that 
this class is in possession of light, and that here is the true seat of 
authority for which we are in search; but I must try a little further, and 
seek for other indications which may enable me to make up my mind. 
Why should we not do with the middle-class as we have done with the 
aristocratic class—find in it some representative men who may stand for 
the virtuous mean of this class, for the perfection of its present qualities and 
mode of being, and also for the excess of them. Such men must clearly not 
be men of genius like Mr. Bright ; for, as I have formerly said, so far as a 
man has genius he tends to take himself out of the category of class 
altogether, and to become simply aman. Mr. Bright’s brother, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, would, perhaps, be more to the purpose ; he seems to sum up very 
well in himself, without disturbing influences, the general liberal force of the 
middle-class, the foree by which it has done its great works of free-trade, 
parliamentary reform, voluntaryism, and so on, and the spirit in which it has 
done them. Now it is clear, from what has been already said, that there 
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has been at least an apparent want of light in the force and spirit through 
which these great works have been done, and that the works have worn 
in consequence too much a look of machinery. But this will be clearer 
still if we take, as the happy mean of the middle class, not Mr. Jacob 
Bright, but his colleague in the representation of Manchester, Mr. Bazley. 
Mr. Bazley sums up for us, in general, the middle-class, its spirit and its 
works, at least as well as Mr. Jacob Bright; and he has given us, more- 
over, a famous sentence, which bears directly on the resolution of our 
present question—whether there is light enough in our middle-class to 
make it the proper seat of the authority we wish to establish. When 
there was a talk some little while ago about the state of middle-class 
education, Mr. Bazley, as the representative of that class, spoke some 
memorable words :—‘‘ There had been a cry that middle-class education 
ought to receive more attention. He confessed himself very much 
surprised by the clamour that was raised. He did not think that class 
need excite the sympathy either of the legislature or the public.” Now 
this satisfaction of Mr. Bazley with the mental state of the middle-class 
was truly representative, and enhances his claim (if that were necessary) 
to stand as the beautiful and virtuous mean of that class. But it is 
obviously at variance with our definition of culture, or the pursuit of light 
and perfection, which made light and perfection consist, not in resting and 
being, but in growing and becoming, in a perpetual advance in beauty and 
wisdom. So the middle-class is by its essence, as one may say, by its 
incomparable self-satisfaction decisively expressed through its beautiful 
and virtuous mean, self-excluded from wielding an authority of which light 
is to be the very soul. 

Clear as this is, it will be made clearer still if we take some repre- 
sentative man as the excess of the middle-class, and remember that the 
middle-class, in general, is to be conceived as a body swaying between the 
qualities of its mean and of its excess, and on the whole, of course, as 
human nature is constituted, inclining rather towards the excess than the 
mean. Of its excess no better representative can possibly be imagined 
than the Rev. W. Cassel, a Dissenting minister from Walsall, who came 
before the public in connection with the proceedings at Birmingham of 
Mr. Murphy, already mentioned. Speaking in the midst of an irritated 
population of Catholics, the Rev. W. Cassel exclaimed :—‘ I say, then, 
away with the mass! It is from the bottomless pit; and in the bottomless 
pit shall all liars have their part, in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone.” And again: ‘‘ When all the praties were black in 
Ireland, why didn’t the priests say the hocus-pocus over them, and make 
them all good again?” He shared, too, Mr. Murphy’s fears of some 
invasion of his domestic happiness: ‘‘ What I wish to say to you as 
Protestant husbands is, Take care of your wives!” And, finally, in the 
true vein of an Englishman doing as he likes, a vein of which I have at 
some length pointed out the present dangers, he recommended for 
imitation the example of some churchwardens at Dublin, among whom, 
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said he, “there was a Luther and also a Melanchthon,” who had made 
very short work with some ritualist or other, handed him down from his 
pulpit, and kicked him out. Now it is manifest, as I said in the case 
of Sir Thomas Bateson, that if we let this excess of the sturdy English 
middle-class, this conscientious Protestant Dissenter, so strong, so self- 
reliant, so fully persuaded in his own mind, have his way, he would be 
capable, with his want of light—or, to use the language of the religious 
world, with his zeal without knowledge—of kindling a fire which neither 
he nor any one else could easily quench. 

And then comes in, as it did also with the aristocracy, the honesty of 
our race, and by the voice of another middle-class man, Alderman Wilson, 
Alderman of the City of London and Colonel of the City of London 
Militia, proclaims that it has twinges of conscience, and that it will not 
attempt to cope with our social disorders, and to deal with a business 
which it feels to be too high for it. Every one remembers how this 
virtuous Alderman-Colonel, or Colonel-Alderman, led his militia through 
the London streets ; how the bystanders gathered to see him pass; how 
the London roughs, asserting an Englishman’s best and most blissful 
right of doing what he likes, robbed and beat the bystanders; and 
how the blameless warrior-magistrate refused to let his troops inter- 
fere. ‘‘The crowd,” he touchingly said afterwards, “was mostly com- 
posed of fine healthy strong men, bent on mischief; if he had 
allowed his soldiers to interfere they might have been overpowered, their 
rifles taken from them and used against them by the mob; a riot, in 
fact, might have ensued, and been attended with bloodshed, compared with 
which the assaults and loss of property that actually occurred would have 
been as nothing.” Honest and aflecting testimony of the English middle- 
class to its own inadequacy for the authoritative part one’s admiration 
would sometimes incline one to assign toit! ‘* Who are we,” they say by 
the voice of their Alderman-Colonel, ‘‘ that we should not be overpowered if 
we attempt to cope with social anarchy, our rifles taken from us and 
used against us by the mob, and we, perhaps, robbed and beaten 
ourselves ? Or what light have we, beyond a free-born Englishman’s 
impulse to do as he likes, which could justify us in preventing, at the cost 
of bloodshed, other free-born Englishmen from doing as they like, and 
robbing and beating us as much as they please ?”’ 

This distrust of themselves as an adequate centre of authority does 
not mark the working-class, as was shown by their readiness the other 
day in Hyde Park to take upon themselves all the functions of government. 
But this comes from the working-class being, as I have often said, still an 
embryo, of which no one can yet quite foresee the final development ; and 
from its not having the same experience and self-knowledge as the aristo- 
cratic and middle classes. Honesty it no doubt has, just like the other 
classes of Englishmen, but honesty in an inchoate and untrained state ; 
and meanwhile its powers of action, which are, as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
says, exceedingly ready, easily run away with it. That it cannot at 
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present have a sufliciency of light which comes by culture—that is, by 
reading, observing, and thinking—is clear from the very nature of its 
condition ; and, indeed, we saw that Mr. Frederic Harrison, in seeking to 
make a free stage for its bright powers of sympathy and ready powers of 
action, had to begin by throwing overboard culture, and flouting it as 
only fit for a professor of belles lettres. Still, to make it perfectly manifest 
that no more in the working-class than in the aristocratic and middle 
classes can one find an adequate centre of authority—that is, as culture 
teaches us to conceive our required authority, of light—let us again ow, 
with this class, the method we have followed with the aristocratic and 
middle classes, and try to bring before our minds representative men, 
who may figure to us its virtue and its excess. We must not take, 
of course, Colonel Dickson or Mr. Beales ; because Colonel Dickson, by 
his martial profession and dashing exterior, seems to belong properly, 
like Julius Cesar and Mirabeau and other great popular leaders, to the 
aristocratic class, and to be carried into the popular ranks only by his 
ambition or his genius ; while Mr. Beales belongs to our solid middle-class, 
and, perhaps, if he’ had not been a great popular leader, would have 
been a Philistine. But Mr. Odger, whose speeches we have all read, 
and of whom his friends relate, besides, much that is favourable, may very 
well stand for the beautiful and virtuous mean of our present working- 
class ; and I think everybody will admit that in Mr. Odger, as in Lord 
Elcho, there is manifestly, with all his good points, some insufficiency of 
light. The excess of the working-class, in its present state of develop- 
ment, is perhaps best shown in Mr. Bradlaugh, the iconoclast, who 
seems to be almost for baptizing us all in blood and fire into his new 
social dispensation, and to whose reflections, now that I have once been 
set going on Bishop Wilson’s track, I cannot forbear commending this 
maxim of the good old man: ‘ Intemperance in talk makes a dreadful 
havoc in the heart.’ Mr. Bradlaugh, like Sir Thomas Bateson and the 
Rev. W. Cassel, is evidently capable, if he had his head given him, of 
running us all into great dangers and confusion. I conclude, therefore 
—what, indeed, few of those who do me the honour to read this disquisi- 
tion are likely to dispute—that we can as little find in the working-class 
as in the aristocratic or in the middle class our much-wanted source of 
authority, as culture suggests it to us. 

Well, then, what if we tried to rise above the idea of class to the idea 
of the whole community, the State, and to find our centre of light and 
authority there 2? Every one of us has the idea of country, as a senti- 
ment ; hardly any one of us has the idea of the State, as a working power. 
And why ? Because we habitually live in our ordinary selves, which do 
not carry us beyond the ideas and wishes of the class to which we happen 
to belong. And we are all afraid of giving to the State too much power, 
because we only conceive of the State as something equivalent to the class 
in occupation of the executive government, and are afraid of that class 
abusing power to its own purposes. If we strengthen the State with the 
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aristocratic class in occupation of the executive government, we imagine we 
are delivering ourselves up captive to the ideas and wishes of Sir Thomas 
Bateson ; if with the middle-class in occupation of the executive govern- 
ment, to those of the Rev. W. Cassel ; if with the working-class, to those 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. And with much justice; owing to the exaggerated 
notion which we English, as I have said, entertain of the right and 
blessedness of the mere doing as one likes, of the affirming oneself, and 
oneself just as it is. People of the aristocratic class want to affirm their 
ordinary selves, their likings and dislikings ; people of the middle-class the 
same, people of the working-class the same. By our everyday selves we are 
separate, personal, at war; we are only safe from one another's tyranny 
when no one has any power ; and this safety, in its turn, cannot save us 
from anarchy. And when, therefore, anarchy presents itself as a danger 
to us, we know not where to turn. 

But by our best self we are united, impersonal, at harmony. We are 
in no peril from giving authority to this, because it is the truest friend we 
all of us can have; and when anarchy is a danger to us, to this authority 
we may turn with sure trust. Well, and this is the very self which 
culiure seeks to develope in us; at the expense of our old untransformed 
self, taking pleasure only in doing what it likes or is used to do, and 
exposing us to the risk of clashing with every one else who is doing the 
same! So that our poor culture, which is flouted as so unpractical, leads 
us to the very ideas capable of meeting the great want of our present 
embarrassed times! We want an authority, and we find nothing but 
jealous classes, checks, and a dead-lock; culture suggests the idea of the 
State. We find no basis for a firm State-power in our ordinary selves ; 
culture suggests one to us in our best self. 

It cannot but acutely try a tender conscience to be accused, in a 
practical country like ours, of keeping aloof from the work and hope of 
a multitude of earnest-hearted men, and of merely toying with poetry and 
esthetics. So it is with no little sense of relief that I find myself thus in 
the position of one who makes a contribution in aid of the practical 
necessities of our times. The great thing, it will be observed, is to find 
our best self, and to seek to affirm nothing but that; not—as we English 
with our over-value for merely being free and busy have been so 
accustomed to do—resting satisfied with a self which comes uppermost long 
before our best self, and affirming that with blind energy. In short— 
to go back yet once more to Bishop Wilson—of these two excellent rules 
of Bishop Wilson’s for a man’s guidance: ‘Firstly, never go against 
the best light you have; secondly, take care that your light be not dark- 
ness,” we English have followed with praiseworthy zeal the first rule, 
but we have not given so much heed to the second. We have gone 
manfully, the Rev. W. Cassel and the rest of us, aceording to the best 
light we have; but we have not taken enough eare that this should be 
really the best light possible for us, that it should not be darkness. And, 
our honesty being very great, conscience has whispered to us that the 
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light we were following, our ordinary self, was indeed, perhaps, only an 
inferior self, only darkness; and that it would not do to impose this 
seriously on all the world. 

But our best self inspires faith, and is capable of affording a serious 
principle of authority. For example-—We are on our way to what 
the late Duke of Wellington, with his strong sagacity, foresaw and 
admirably described as “a revolution by due course of law.” This is 
undoubtedly —if we are still to live and grow and this famous nation 
is not to stagnate and dwindle away on the one hand, or, on the other, to 
perish miserably in mere anarchy and confusion—what we are on the 
way to. Great changes there must be, for a revolution cannot accomplish 
itself without great changes; yet order there must be, for without order 
a revolution cannot accomplish itself by due course of law. So whatever 
brings risk of tumult and disorder, multitudinous processions in the 
streets of our crowded towns, multitudinous meetings in their public 
places and parks— demonstrations perfectly unnecessary in the present 
course of our aflairs—our best self, or right reason, plainly enjoins us 
to prohibit. It enjoins us to encourage and uphold the occupants of the 
executive power, whoever they may be, in firmly prohibiting them. But 
it does this clearly and resolutely, and is thus a real principle of authority, 
because it does it with a free conscience ; because in thus provisionally 
strengthening the executive power, it knows that it is not doing this 
merely to enable Sir Thomas Bateson to affirm himself as against 
Mr. Bradlaugh, or the Rey. W. Cassel to affirm himself as against both. 
It knows that it is stablishing the State, or organ of our collective best 
self, of our national right reason; and it has the testimony of conscience 
that it is stablishing the State on behalf of whatever great changes are 
needed, just as much as on behalf of order; stablishing it to deal just as 
stringently, when the time comes, with Sir Thomas Bateson’s Protestant 
ascendancy, or with the Rev. W. Cassel’s sorry education of his children, 
as it deals with Mr. Bradlaugh’s street-processions. . 

But I know that in these humble speculations of mine I am watched 
by redoubtable adversaries ; and—not having the safeguard of a philosophy 
with principles coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and derivative— 
it behoves me to walk with great caution. So I must take a little more 
time to show in somewhat fuller detail the different ways in which light, 
that new principle of authority which culture supplies to us, may have 
a real practical operation upon our national life and society. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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Richardson's Nobels. 


Tue literary artifice, so often patronized by Lord Macaulay, of describing 
a character by a series of paradoxes, is of course, in one sense, a mere 
artifice. It is easy enough to make a dark grey black and a light grey 
white, and to bring the two into unnatural proximity. But it rests also 
upon the principle which is more of a platitude than a paradox, that our 
chief faults often lie close to our chief merits. The greatest man is 
perhaps one who is so equably developed that he has the strongest faculties 
in the most perfect equilibrium, and is apt to be somewhat uninteresting to 
the rest of mankind. The man of lower eminence has some one or more 
faculties developed out of all proportion to the rest, with the natural result 
of occasionally overbalancing him. A first-rate gymnast with enormous 
muscular power in his arms and chest, and comparatively feeble lower 
limbs, can sometimes perform the strangest feats in consequence of his 
conformation, but owes his awkwardness to the same singularity. He 
astonishes us for the time more than the well-proportioned man who can 
do fewer wonders and more useful work. In the intellectual world the con- 
trasts in one man are often greater. Extraordinary memories with weak 
logical faculties, wonderful imaginative sensibility with a complete absence 
of self-control, and other defective conformations of mind, supply the raw 
materials for a luminary of the second order, and imply a predisposition 
to certain faults, which are natural complements to the conspicuous merits. 

Such reflections naturally occur in speaking of one of our greatest 
* literary reputations, whose popularity is almost in an inverse ratio to his 
celebrity. Every one knows the names of Sir Charles Grandison and 
Clarissa Harlowe. They are amongst the established types which serve to 
point a paragraph ; but the volumes in which they are described remain 
for the most part in undisturbed repose, sleeping peacefully amongst 
Charles Lamb’s biblia a-billia, books which are no books, or, as he 
explains, those books “which no gentleman’s library should be without.” 
They never enjoy the honours of cheap reprints; the modern reader 
shudders at a novel in eight volumes, and declines to dig for amusement 
in so profound a mine ; when some bold inquirer dips into their pages he 
generally fancies that the sleep of years has been somehow absorbed into 
the paper; a certain soporific aroma exhales from the endless files of 
fictitious correspondence. This contrast, however, between popularity and 
celebrity is not so rare as to deserve special notice. Richardson is only 
one of many authors whose fame seldom rouses a very lively curiosity. 
We should like to see a return of the number of persons who have fairly 
read to the end of the Faery Queen, or of Paradise Lost, who could 
pass an examination off-hand even in books of greater claims to popu- 
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larity—say, in Robinson Crusoe, or Gulliver's Travels. Richardson’s 
slumber may be deeper than that of most+men of equal fame, but it is 
not quite unprecedented. The string of paradoxes, which it would be 
easy to apply to Richardson, would turn upon a different point ; that even 
a celebrated writer should sleep well a century after his death is intelli- 
gible; but there is something decidedly paradoxical in the nature of his 
reputation. Here is a man, we might say, whose special characteristic it 
was to be a milksop—who provoked Fielding to a coarse hearty burst of 
ridicule—who was steeped in the incense of useless adulation from a 
throng of middle-aged lady worshippers—who wrote his novels expressly 
to recommend little unimpeachable moral maxims, as that evil courses 
lead to unhappy deaths, that ladies ought to observe the laws of propriety, 
and generally that it is an excellent thing to be thoroughly respectable ; 
who lived an obscure life in a petty coterie in fourth-rate London society, 
and was in no respect at a point of view more exalted than that of his 
companions. What greater contrast can be imagined in its way than that 
between Richardson, with his second-rate eighteenth-century priggishness 
and his twopenny-tract morality, andthe modern school of French novels, who 
are certainly not prigs, and whose morality is by no means that of tracts ? 
We might have expected @ priori that they would have summarily put him 
down, by whatever epithet corresponds with them to the slang term of 
Philistine which is now so popular with us. Yet Richardson is a name of 
power with their best writers; Balzac for example, and George Sand, 
speak of him with reverence ; and a writer who is, perhaps, as odd a 
contrast to Richardson as could well be imagined—Alfred de Musset—ealls 
Clarissa, le premier roman du monde. What is the secret which enables 
the steady old printer, with his singular limitation to his own career of 
time and space, to impose upon the wild Byronic Parisian of the next 
century ? Amongst his contemporaries Diderot, the atheistic author of one 
of the filthiest novels extant, expresses an almost fanatical admiration of 
Richardson for his purity and power, and declares characteristically 
that he will place Richardson’s works on the same shelf with those of 
Moses, Homer, Euripides, and other favourite writers; he even goes 
so far as to excuse Clarissa’s belief in Christianity on the ground of her 
youthful innocence. To continue in the paradoxical vein, we might ask 
how the quiet tradesman could create the character which has stood ever 
since for a type of the fine gentleman of the period; or how from the 
most prosaic of centuries should spring one of the most poetical of 
feminine ideals? We can hardly fancy a genuine hero with a pigtail, or 
a heroine in a hoop and high-heeled shoes, nor believe that persons who 
wore those articles of costume could possess any very exalted virtues. 
Perhaps our grandchildren may have the same difficulty about the race 
which wears crinolines and chimney-pot hats. 

It is a fact, however, that our grandfathers, in spite of their belief in 
pigtails and in Pope’s poetry, and other matters that have gone out of 
fashion, had some very excellent qualities, and even some genuine 
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sentiment, in their compositions. Indeed, now that their peculiarities 
have been finally packed away in various lumber-rooms, and the revolt 
against the old-fashioned school of thought and manners has become 
triumphant instead of militant, we are beginning to see the picturesque 
side of their character. They have gathered something of the halo that 
comes with the lapse of years ; and social habits that looked prosaic enough 
to contemporaries, and to the generation which had to fight against them, 
have gained a touch of romance. Richardson’s characters wear a costume 
and speak a language which are indeed queer and old-fashioned, but are 
now far enough removed from the present to have a certain piquancy ; 
and it is becoming easier to recognize the real genius which created them, 
as the active aversion to the forms in which it was necessarily clothed 
tends to disappear. The wigs and the high-heeled shoes are not without 
a certain pleasing quaintness ; and when we have surmounted this cause 
of disgust, we can see more plainly what was the real power which men 
of the most opposite schools in art have recognized. That Richardson 
was, as we have said, something of the milksop is obvious ; but it is not 
so plain that that isa very serious objection to a novelist. Every man 
should have in him some considerable infusion of feminine though not 
of effeminate character; especially a novelist should have the delicate 
perception, the sensibility to emotion, and the interest in small details, 
which only women exhibit in perfection. Indeed this is so true, that 
there seems to be at present some probability that the art of novel writing 
will pass altogether into feminine hands. It may be long before the 
advocates of woman’s rights will conquer other provinces of labour ; but 
they have already monopolized to a great extent the immense novel 
manufacturing industry of Great Britain. Now Richardson had certain 
other talents of a very high order to which we shall presently refer ; but his 
most obvious merits and defects resulted from his feminine characteristics. 
His sympathy with women is as obvious in his literature as in his life. 
tichardson, as our readers know, was perpetual president of one of those 
institutions which have of late flourished and spread mightily—a mutual 
admiration society. Never was there a body in which the chief received a 
more perpetual tribute of flattery, and repaid it by more elaborate condes- 
cension, Colley Cibber occasionally appeared asa courtier, and surpassed 
the regular female attendants in the vigour of his phrases, though searecly 
in fervour. We find him writing—‘ The delicious meal I made off Miss 
Byron—the heroine of Sir Charles Grandison—on Sunday last, has given 
me an appetite for another slice of her off the spit before she is served on 
the public table :” and he elegantly proposes to ‘* come and piddle off a bit 
more of her.” But he expresses himself more energetically, as reported 
by a lady correspondent. With a profane oath, he swears that he “ would 
never believe that Providence or eternal wisdom or goodness governed tho 
world, if merit, innoeence, and beauty were to be so destroyed ”—that is, 
if Richardson admitted a certain catastrophe to his novel. ‘ These,” 
as the lady reporter mildly adds, ‘were his strongly emphatic expres- 
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sions.” ‘The ladies, however, do very well in their own way. An 
unknown lady writes to him under a feigned signature, und exclaims with 
more ingenious flattery, ‘‘ I do assure you nothing can induce me to read 
your history through—it is too well executed for such tender and foolish 
hearts as mine!”” However she manages to proceed, and entreats him to 
give a turn to the story, ‘‘ which will make his despairing readers half mad 
with joy.” She tells him that “all the good-natured and compassionate 
and distressed are on their knees at his feet, and hope they will not beg 
in vain.” ‘ Pray, sir,” she exclaims, ‘“‘ make him (Lovelace) happy—you 
can so easily do it—pray reform him—will you not save a soul, sir?” 
And Richardson takes in all this rant with perfect seriousness, replies in a 
voluminous letter of argument, in which the affectation of sublime wisdom 
does not conceala kind of purring complacency, and evidently bolts the 
flattery whole. The lady from whom we have quoted became a settled 
correspondent, and, when more familiar, ventured occasionally upon such 
a tender and humble expostulation as a country priest might offer to a 
pope. Nor was Richardson slow at returning compliments in kind. 
Writing to Miss Fielding, a sister of his great rival and contrast, he 
assures her that her late brother’s knowledge of the human heart was not 
comparable to hers. He saw only the outside of the clockwork—she its 
finer spring and movements. Truly, in this commerce both parties could 
boast of their gains. Richardson became a kind of Protestant confessor ; 
he gave ladies solemn advice on little discussions to which they invited 
him; told them whether they ought to learn Latin, and argued as to the 
probability of a reformed rake proving a good husband; as is not 
uncommon in such cases, the teacher seems to catch the tone of his 
penitents ; his letters to young ladies are exactly like young ladies’ letters, 
and full of the gossipping morality and sentimental platitudes in which 
women occasionally delight. They are worth a glance, because the style 
is identical with that of the novels, and explains to some extent the nature 
of his art. The sympathy with women is equally conspicuous in his 
works. Nothing is more rare than to find a great novelist who can satis- 
factorily describe the opposite sex. Women’s heroes are women in 
disguise, or mere lay-figures, walking gentlemen who parade tolerably 
through their paris, but have no real vitality. Miss Bronté, for example, 
showed extraordinary power in Jane Eyre; but Jane Eyre’s lovers, 
Rockingham and St. John, are painted from the outside ; they are, perhaps, 
what some women think men ought to be, but not what any man of fame 
at all comparable to Miss Bronté’s could ever have imagined. Her most 
successful men—such as M. Paul in Villette—are those who have the 
strongest feminine element in their composition. On the other hand, the 
heroines of male writers are for the most part unnaturally strained or 
quite colourless ; male hands are too heavy for the delicate work required. 
Milton could draw a majestic Satan, but his Hive is no better than a good- 
managing housekeeper who knows her place. It is, therefore, remarkable 
that Richardson’s greatest triumph should be in describing a woman, and 
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that most of his feminine characters are more life-like, and more delicately 
discriminated than his men. Unluckily his conspicuous faults result from 
the same cause. His moral prosings savour of the endless gossip over a 
dish of chocolate, in which his heroines delight ; we can imagine the 
applause with which his admiring feminine circle would receive his demon- 
stration of the fact, that adversity is harder to bear than prosperity, or 
the sentiment that ‘ a man of principle, whose love is founded in reason, 
and whose object is mind rather than person, must make a worthy woman 
happy.” These are admirable sentiments ; but they savour of the serious 
tea-party. If Tom Jones has about it an occasional suspicion of beer 
and pipes at the bar, Sir Charles Grandison recalls an indefinite con- 
sumption of tea and small talk. In short, the feminine part of Richardson’s 
character has a little too much affinity to Mrs. Gamp—not that he would 
ever be guilty of putting gin in his cup, but that he would have the same 
capacity for spinning out indefinite twaddle of a superior kind. And, of 
course, he fell into the faults which beset the members of mutual admira- 
tion societies in general; but especially those which consist chiefly of 
women. Men who meet for purposes of mutual flattery, become unnaturally 
solemn and priggish ; they never free themselves from the suspicion that the 
older members of their coterie may be laughing at them behind their backs. 
But the flattery of women is so much more delicate, and so much more 
sincere, that it is far more dangerous. It is a poultice which in time 
softens the hardest outside. Richardson yielded as entirely as any curate 
exposed to a shower of slippers. He evidently wrote under the impres- 
sion that he was not merely an imaginative writer of the highest order, 
but also a great moralist. ‘He taught the passions to move,” says his 
admirer, Dr. Johnson, ‘at the command of virtue.” Certainly that 
was Richardson’s own view. He was reforming the world, putting down 
vice, sending duelling out of fashion, and inculeating the lessons of the 
pulpit in a far more attractive form. A modern novelist is half ashamed 
of his art; he disclaims earnestly any serious purpose; his highest aim 
is to amuse his readers, and his greatest boast that he amuses them by 
honourable, or at least by harmless means. There are, indeed, novelists 
with a purpose, who write to inculcate High-Church or Low-Chureh prin- 
ciples, or to prove that society at large is out of joint; but a direct 
intention to prove that men ought not to steal or get drunk, or commit 
any other atrocities, is generally considered to be beside the novelist’s 
purpose, and its introduction to be a fault of art. Indeed there is much 
to be said against it. In our youth we used to read a poem about a crue] 
little boy who went out to fish and was punished by somehow beeoming 
suspended by his chin from a hook in the larder. It never produced 
much effect upon us, because we felt that the accident was, to say 
the least, rather exceptional; at most, we fished on, and were careful 
about the larder. The same principle applies to the poetic justice dealt 
by most novelists. When Richardson kills off his villains by violent 
deaths, we know too well that many villains live to a good old age, leave 
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handsome fortunes, and are buried under the handsomest of tombstones, 
with the most elegant of epitaphs. This very rough device for inculeating 
morality is of course ineffectual, and produces some artistic blemishes. 
The direct exhortations to his readers to be good are still more annoying ; 
no human being can long endure a mixture of preaching and story-telling. 
For Heaven’s sake, we exclaim, tell us what happens to Clarissa, and don’t 
stop to prove that honesty is the best policy! In a wider sense, however, 
the seriousness of Richardson’s purpose is of high value. He is so keenly 
in earnest ; so profoundly interested about his characters ; so determined 
to make us enter into their motives, that we cannot help being carried 
away; if he never spares an opportunity of giving us a lecture, at least 
his zeal in setting forth an example never flags for an instant. The effort 
to give us an ideally perfect character seems to stimulate his imagination, 
and leads to a certain intensity of realization which we are apt to miss in 
the novelist’s without a purpose. He is always, as it were, writing at 
high-pressure and under a sense of responsibility. 

The method which he adopts lends itself very conveniently to heighten 
this effect. It may be reckoned as another feminine peculiarity in 
Richardson, that he had an inordinate propensity to letter-writing. As 
a boy he wrote love-letters for the young women of the neighbourhood. 
When he was grown up, he was led to write novels by the admiration 
expressed for his strange fertility in this direction. Richardson’s novels, 
indeed, are not so much novels put for convenience under the form of 
letters, as letters expanded till they become novels. A genuine novelist 
who should put his work into the unnatural shape of a correspondence 
would probably find it a very awkward expedient ; but Richardson gradually 
worked up to the novel from the conception of a collection of letters; and 
his method, therefore, came spontaneously to him. He started from the 
plan of writing letters to illustrate a certain point of morality, and to make 
them more effective attributed them to a fictitious character. The result 
was the gigantic tract called Pamela—distinctly the worst of his works— 
of which it is enough to say at present that it succeeds neither in being 


moral nor in amusing. It shows, however, a truly amazing fertility - 


in a specially feminine art. We have all suffered from the propensity 
of some female minds (the causes of which we will not attempt to analyze) 
for pouring forth indefinite floods of correspondence. We know the heart- 
less fashion in which some ladies, even in these days of penny postage, will 
fill a sheet of note-paper and proceed to cross their writing till the page 
becomes a chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. But we may feel 
gratitude in looking back to the days when time hung heavier, and letter- 
writing was a more serious business. The letters of those times may recall 
the fearful and wonderful labours of tapestry in which ladies employed their 
necdles by way of killing time. The monuments of both kinds are a fearful 
indication of the ennui from which the perpetrators must have suffered. 
We pity those who endured the toil as we pity the prisoners whose patient 
ingenuity has carved a passage through a stone wall with a rusty nail, 
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Richardson’s heroines, and his heroes too, for that matter, would have 
been portents at any time. We will take an example at hezard. Miss 
Byron, on the 22nd of March, writes a letter of fourteen pages. The same 
day she follows it up by two of six and of twelve pages respectively. On 
the 28rd she leads off with a letter of eighteen pages, and another of ten. 
On the 24th she gives us two, filling together thirty pages, at the end of 
which she remarks that she is forced to lay down her pen, and then adds 
a postseript of six; on the 25th she confines herself to two pages; but 
after a Sunday’s rest she makes another start of equal vigour. In three 
days, therefore, she covers ninety-six pages. Two of the pages are about 
equal to one in this magazine. Consequently, in three days’ correspondence, 
referring to the events of the day, she would fill forty-eight pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine,—a task, the magnitude of which may be appreciated 
by any one who will try the experiment. We should say that she must 
have written about ten hours a day, and are not surprised at her remark 
that she has on one occasion only managed two hours’ sleep. 

It would, of course, be the height of pedantry to dwell upon this, as 
though a fictitious personage were to be in all respects bounded by the 
narrow limits of human capacity. It is not the object of a really good 
novelist, nor does it come within the legitimate means of high art in any 
department, to produce an actual illusion. Showmen in some foreign 
palaces call upon us to admire paintings which we cannot distinguish from 
bas-reliefs ; the deception is, of course, a mere trick, and the paintings aro 
simply childish. On the stage we do not require to belicve that the scenery 
is really what it imitates, and the attempt to introduce scraps of real life is 
a clear proof of a low artistic aim. Similarly a novelist is not only 
justified in writing so as to prove that his work is fictitious; but he almost 
necessarily hampers himself, to the prejudice of his work, if he imposcs 
upon himself the condition that his book shall be capable of being mistaken 
for a genuine narrative. Every good novelist lets us into secrets about the 
private thoughts of his characters which it would be impossible to obtain 
in real life. When Mr. Pendennis relates the history of the Newcomes, he 
very properly gives us long conversations, and even soliloquies and medita- 
tions, of which a real Mr. Pendennis must have been necessarily ignorant. 
We do not, therefore, blame Richardson because his characters have a 
power of writing which no mortal could ever attain. His fault, indeed, is 
exactly the contrary. He very erroneously fancies that he is bound to 
convince us of the possibility of all his machinery, and often produces 
the very shock to our belief which he seeks to avoid. He is constantly 
trying to account by elaborate devices for the fertile correspondence of his 
characters, when it is perfectly plain that they are simply writing for 
purposes of the fiction. We should never have asked a question as to the 
authenticity of the letters, if he did not force the question upon us; and 
no art can induce us for a moment to accept the proffered illusion. For 
example, Miss Byron gives us a long account of conversations between 
persons whom she did not know, which took place ten years before. It ig 
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much better that the impossibility should be frankly accepted, on the clear 
ground that authors of novels, and consequently their creatures, have the 
prerogative of omniscience. At least, the slightest account of the way in 
which she came by the knowledge would be enough to satisfy us for all 
purposes of fiction. Richardson is not content with this, and elaborately 
demonstrates that she might have known a number of minute details which 
it is perfectly plain that a real Miss Byron could never have known, and 
thus dashes into our faces an improbability which we should have been 
quite content to pass unnoticed. 

The method, however, of telling the story by the correspondence of the 
actors produces more important effects. The ninety-six pages we have 
noticed are all devoted to the proceedings of three days. They are filled, 
for the most part, with interminable conversations. The story advances 
by a very few steps; but we know all that every one of the persons 
concerned has to say about the matter. We discover what was Sir 
Charles Grandison’s relation at a particular time to a certain Italian lady, 
Clementina. We are told exactly what view he took of his own position, 
what view Clementina took of it; what Miss Byron had to say to Sir 
Charles on the subject, and what advice her relations bestowed upon 
Miss Byron. Then we have all the sentiments of Sir Charles Grandison’s 
sisters, and of his brothers-in-law, and of his reverend old tutor; and the 
sentiments of all the Lady Clementina’s family, and the incidental remarks 
of a number of subordinate actors. In short, we see the characters all 
round in all their relations to each other, in every possible variation and 
permutation ; we are present at all the discussions which take place before 
every step, and watch the gradual variation of all the phases of the 
positions. We get the same sort of elaborate familiarity with every aspect 
of affairs that we should receive from reading a blue-book full of some 
prolix diplomatic correspondence ; indeed, Sir Charles Grandison closely 
resembles such a blue-book, for the plot is carried on mainly by elaborate 
negotiations between three different families, with proposals, and counter 
proposals, and amended proposals, and a final settlement of the very 
complicated business by a deliberate signing of two different sets of 
articles. One of them, we need hardly say, is a marriage settlement; the 
other is a definite treaty between the lady who is not married and her 
family, the discussion of which occupies many pages. The extent to 
which we are drawn into the minutest details may be inferred from the 
fact that nearly a volume is given to marrying Sir Charles Grandison to 
Miss Byron, after all difficulties have been surmounted. We have at full 
length all the discussions by which the day is fixed, and all the remarks of 
the unfortunate lovers of both parties, and all the criticisms of both families, 
and finally an elaborate account of the ceremony, with the names of the 
persons who went in the separate coaches, the dresses of the bride and 
bridesmaids, and the sums which Sir Charles gave away to the village girls 
who strewed flowers on the pathway. Surely the feminine element in 
Richardson's character was a little in excess. 
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The result of all this is a sort of Dutch painting of extraordinary 
minuteness. The art reminds us of the patient labour of a line engraver, 
who works for days at making out one little bit of minute stippling and 
cross-hatching. ‘he characters are displayed to us step by step and line 
by line. We are gradually forced into familiarity with them by a process 
resembling that by which we learn to know people in real life. We are 
treated to few set analyses or summary descriptions, but by constantly 
reading their letters and listening to their talk we gradually form an 
opinion of the actors. We see them, too, all round ; instead of, as is 
usual in modern novels, regarding them steadily from one point of view ; 
we know what each person thinks of every one else, and what every one 
else thinks of him; they are brought into a stereoscopic distinctness by 
combining the different aspects of their character. Of course, a method 
of this kind involves much labour on the part both of writer and reader. 
It is evident that Richardson did not think of amusing a stray half-hour in 
a railway or in a club smoking-room ; he counted upon readers who would 
apply themselves seriously to a task, im the hope of improving their 
morals as much as of gaining some harmless amusement. But it must 
also be said that, considering the cumbrous nature of the process, the 
spirit with which it is applied is wonderful. Richardson’s own interest 
in his actors never flags. The distinct style of every correspondent is 
faithfully preserved with singular vivacity. When we have read a few 
letters we are never at a loss to tell, from the style alone of any short 
passage, who is the imaginary author. Consequently, readers who can 
bear to have their amusement diluted, who are content with an imper- 
ceptibly slow development of plot, and can watch without impatience the 
approach of a foreseen incident through a couple of voluines, may find 
the prolixity less intolerable than might be expected. If they will be 
content to skip two letters out of every three, they may be entertained with 
a series of pictures of character and manners skilfully contrasted and 
brilliantly coloured, though with a limited allowance of incident. Within 
his own sphere, no writer exceeds him in clearness and delicacy of con- 
ception. We may doubt whether even Miss Austen’s female characters 
are more skilfully developed. 

In another way, the machinery of a fictitious correspondence is rather 
troublesome. As the author never appears in his own person, he is often 
obliged to trust his characters with trumpeting their own virtues. Sir 
Charles Grandison has to tell us himself of his own virtuous deeds: how 
he disarms ruffians who attack him in overwhelming numbers, and converts 
evil-doers by impressive advice; and, still more awkwardly, he has to repeat 
the amazing compliments which everybody is always paying him. Richardson 
does his best to evade the necessity; he couples all his virtuous heroes 
with friendly confidants, who relieve the virtuous heroes of the tiresomo 
task of self-adulation; he supplies the heroes themselves with elaborate 
reasons for overcoming their modesty, and makes them apologise profusely 
for the unwelcome task. Still, ingenious as his expedients may be, and 
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willing as we are to make allowance for the necessities of his task, we 
cannot quite free ourselves from an unpleasant suspicion as to the 
simplicity of his characters. Clarissa is comparatively free from this 
fault, though Clarissa takes a questionable pleasure in uttering the finest 
sentiments and posing herself as a model of virtue. But in Sir Charles 
Grandison, the fulsome interchange of flattery becomes offensive even in 
fiction. The virtuous characters give and receive an amount of eulogy 
enough to turn the strongest stomachs. How amiable is A.! says B.; 
how virtuous is C., and how marvellously witty is D. And then A., C., 
and D. go through the same performance, adding a proper compliment to 
B. in place of the exclamation appropriate to themselves. The only 
parallel in modern times is to be found at some of the public dinners, 
where every man proposes his neighbour's health with a tacit under- 
standing that he is himself to furnish the text for a similar oration. But 
then at dinners people have the excuse of a state of modified sobriety. 
This fault is, as we have said, aggravated by the epistolary method. 
That method makes it necessary that each person should display his or 
her own virtues, as in an exhibition of gymnastics the performers walk 
round and show their muscles. But the fault lies a good deal deeper. 
Every writer, consciously or unconsciously, puts himself into his novels, 
and exhibits his own character even more distinctly than that of his 
heroes. Shakspeare must have had a strong dash of Hamlet in his 
composition, or he could not have drawn Hamlet’s character. And 
Richardson, the head of a little circle of conscientious admirers of each 
other’s virtues, could not but reproduce on a different scale the tone of 
his own society. The Grandisons, and the families of Miss Byron and 
Clementina merely repeat a practice with which he was tolerably familiar 
at home; whilst his characters represent to some extent the idealised 
Richardson himself ;—and this leads us to the most essential characteristic 
of his novels. The greatest woman in France, according to Napoleon’s 
brutal remark, was the woman who had the most children. In a different 
sense, the saying may pass fortrnth. The greatest writer is the one who has 
produced the largest family of immortal children. Those of whom it can 
be said that they have really added a new type to the fictitious world, are 
indeed few in number. Cervantes is in the front rank of all imaginative 
creators, because he has given birth to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Richardson’s literary representatives are far indeed below these, but 
Richardson too may boast, that in his narrower sphere of thought he has 
invented two characters that have still a strong vitality. They show all 
the weaknesses inseparable from the age and country of their origin. 
They are far inferior to the highest ideals of the great poets of the world ; 
they are cramped and deformed by the frigid conventionalities of their 
century and the narrow society in which they move and live. But for all 
that they stir the emotions of a distant generation with power enough to 
show that their author must have pierced below the surface into the 
deeper and more perennial springs of human passion, These two 
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characters are of course Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison; and we 
may endeavour shortly to analyze the sources of their enduring interest. 

Sir Charles Grandison has passed into a proverb. When Carlyle calls 
Lafayette a Grandison-Cromwell, he hits off one of those admirable nick- 
names which paint a character for us at once. Sir Charles Grandison is 
the model fine gentleman of the eighteenth century,—the master of correct 
deportment, the unimpeachable representative of the old school. 
Richardson tells us with a certain naiveté that he has been accused of 
describing an impossible character; that Sir Charles is 2 man absolutely 
without a fault, or at least with faults visible only on a most microscopic 
observation. In fact, the only fault to which Sir Charles himself pleads 
guilty, in seven volumes, is that he once rather loses his temper. Two 
ruffians try to bully him in his own house, and even draw their swords 
upon him. Sir Charles so far forgets himself as to draw his own sword, 
disarm both of his opponents, and turn them out of doors. He cannot 
forgive himself, he says, that he has been “ provoked by two such men to 
violate the sanctity of his own house.” His only excuse is, “ that there 
were two of them; and that tho’ I drew, vet I had the command of myself so 
far as only to defend myself, when I might have done with them what I 
pleased.” According to Richardson, this venial offence is the worst blot on 
Sir Charles’s character. We certainly do not blame him for the attempt 
to draw an ideally perfect hero. It is a perfectly legitimate aim in fiction, 
and the only question can be whether he has succeeded: for Richardson's 
own commendation cannot be taken as quite sufficient, neither can we 
quite accept the ingenious artifice by which all the secondary characters 
perform as decoy-birds to attract our admiration. They do their very 
best to induce us to join in their hymns of praise. ‘ Grandison,” says a 
Roman Catholic bishop, ‘‘ were he one of us, might expect canonization.” 
‘* How,” exclaims his uncle, after a conversation with his paragon of a 
nephew, ‘how shall I bear my own littleness?” A party of reprobates 
about town have a long dispute with him, endeavouring to force him into a 
duel. At the end of it one of them exclaims admiringly, ‘‘ Curse me, if 
I believe there is such another man in the world!’’ ‘I never saw a 
hero till now,” says another. ‘I had rather have Sir C. Grandison for 
my friend than the greatest prince on earth,” says a third. ‘I had 
rather,” replies his friend, ‘‘ be Sir C. Grandison for this one past hour 
than the Great Mogul all my life.”” And the general conclusion is, ‘¢ what 
poor toads are we!”’ ‘This man shows us,” as a lady declares, “ that 
goodness and greatness are synonymous words;” and when his sister 
marries, she complains that her brother ‘‘has long made all other men 
indifferent to her. Such an infinite difference!” In the evening, 
according to custom, she dances a minuct with her bridegroom, but 
whispers a friend that she would have performed better had she danced 
with her brother. 

The structure, however, of the story itself is the best illustration of 
Sir Charlee’s admirable qualities. The plot is very simple. He rescues 
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Miss Byron from an attempt at a forcible abduction. Miss Byron, 
according to her friends, is the queen of her sex, and is amongst women 
what Sir Charles is amongst men. Of course, they straightway fall in 
love. Sir Charles, however, shows symptoms of a singular reserve, which 
is at last explained by the fact that he is already half engaged to a noble 
Italian lady, Clementina. He has promised in fact to marry her if certain 
objections on the score of his country and religion can be surmounted. The 
interest lies chiefly in the varying inclinations of the balance, at one moment 
favourable to Miss Byron, and at another to the “saint and angel” 
Clementina. When Miss Byron thinks that Sir Charles will be bound in 
honour to marry Clementina, she begins to pine; ‘‘ she visibly falls away ; 
and her fine complexion fades ;”’ her friends ‘‘ watch in silent love every 
turn of her mild and patient eye, every change of her charming countenance ; 
for they know too well to what to impute the malady which has approached 
the best of hearts ; they know that the cure cannot be within the art of the 
physician.” When Clementina fears that the scruples of her relatives will 
separate her from Sir Charles, she takes the still more decided step of 
going mad, and some of her madness would be very touching if it were 
not a trifle too much after the conventional pattern of mad women in 
novels and on the stage. Whilst these two ladies are breaking their 
hearts about Sir Charles, they do justice to each other’s merits ; Harriet 
will never be happy unless she knows that the admirable Clementina has 
reconciled herself to the loss of her adored ; when Clementina finds herself 
finally separated from her lover, she sincerely implores Sir Charles to 
marry her more fortunate rival. Never was there such a display of fine 
feeling and utter absence of jealousy. Meanwhile a lovely ward of Sir 
Charles finds it necessary to her peace of mind to be separated from her 
guardian ; and another beautiful, but rather less admirable, Italian actually 
follows him to England to persuade him to accept her hand. Four ladies 
—all of them patterns of all physical, moral, and intellectual excellence, 
are breaking their hearts; andethough they are so excellent, that they 
overcome their natural jealousy, they can scarcely look upon any other 
man after having known this mode! of all his sex. Indeed, every woman 
who approaches him falls desperately in love with him, unless she is his 
sister or old enough to be his grandmother. The plot of the novel depends 
upon an attraction for the fair sex which is apparently irresistible ; and the 
men, if they are virtuous, rejoice to sit admiringly at his feet, and if they 
are vicious retire abashed from his presence, to entreat his good advice 
when they are upon their deathbeds. 

All this is easy enough. A novelist can make his women fall in love 
with his hero, as easily as, with a stroke of the pen, he can endow him 
with fifty thousand a year, or bestow upon him every virtue under heaven. 
Neither has he any difficulty in making him the finest dancer in England, 
or giving him such marvellous skill with the small-sword that he can avoid 
the sin of duelling by instantaneously disarming his most formidable 
opponents. The real question is, whether he can animate this conglome- 
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rate of all conceivable virtues with a real human soul, set him before us 
as a living and breathing reality, and make us feel that if we had known 
him, we too should have been ready to swell the full chorus of admiration. 
It is rather more difficult to convey the impression which a perusal of his 
correspondence and conversation leaves upon an unprejudiced mind. Does 
Sir Charles, when we come to know him intimately—for with the ample 
materials provided, we really seem to know him—fairly support the 
amazing burden thrown upon him? Do we feel a certain disappointment 
when we mect the man whom all ladies love, and in whom every gentle- 
man confesses a superior nature ? 

There are two anecdotes about Sir Charles which seem to us to indicate 
his character better than any elaborate analysis. Voltaire, we know, 
ridiculed the proud English, who with the same scissors cut off the 
heads of their kings and the tails of their horses. To this last weakness 
Sir Charles was superior. His horses, says Miss Byron, ‘are not docked ; 
their tails are only tied up when they are on the road.” She would wish 
to find some fault with him, but as she forcibly says, “if he be of opinion 
that the tails of these noble animals are not only a natural ornament, but 
of real use to defend them from the vexatious insects that in summer 
are so apt to annoy them, how far from a dispraise is this humane 
consideration! ’’ The other anecdote is of a different kind. When 
Sir Charles goes to church he does not, like some other gentlemen, bow 
low to the ladies of his acquaintance, and then to others of the gentry. 
No! Sir Charles had first other devoirs to pay. He paid us his second 
compliments.” From these two exemplary actions we must infer his whole 
character. It should have been inscribed on his tombstone, ‘‘ He would 
not dock his horses’ tails.” That is, the most trifling details of his 
conduct are regulated on the most serious considerations. He is one of 
those solemn beings who can’t shave themselves without implicitly asserting 
a great moral principle. He finds sermons in his horses’ tails; he could 
give an excellent reason for the quantity of lace on his coat, which was 
due, it seems, to a sentiment of filial reverence; and he could not fix his 
hour for dinner without an eye to the reformation of society. In short, 
he was a prig of the first water ; self-conscious to the last degree ; and so 
crammed with little moral aphorisms that they drop out of his mouth 
whenever he opens his lips. And then his religion is in admirable keeping. 
It is intimately connected with the excellence of his deportment ; and is, in 
fact, merely the application of the laws of good society to the loftiest sphere 
of human duty. He pays his second compliments to his lady, and his first to 
the object of his adoration. He very properly gives the precedence to the 
being he professes to adore—but it is only a precedence. As he carries his 
solemnity into the pettiest trifles of life, so he considers religious duties 
to be simply the most important part of social etiquette. He would shrink 
from blasphemy even more than from keeping on his hat in the presence 
of ladies; but the respect which he owes in one case is of the same 
order with that due in the other; it is only a degree more important. 
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We feel, indeed, a certain affection for Sir Charles Grandison. He is 
pompous and ceremonious to an insufferable degree; but there is really 
some truth in his sister’s assertion, that his is the most delicate of human 
minds; through the cumbrous formalities of his century, there shines a 
certain quickness and sensibility ; he even condescends to be lively after a 
stately fashion, and to indulge in a little ‘‘raillying,” only guarding himself 
rather too carefully against unbecoming levity. Indeed, though a man of 
the world at the present day would be as much astonished at his elaborate 
manners as at his laced coat and sword, he would admit that Sir Charles 
was by no means wanting in tact; his talk is weighted with more elaborate 
formule than we care to employ, but it is good vigorous conversation in 
the main, and, if rather overlaid with scrmonizing, can at times be really 
amusing. His religion is not of a very exalted character ; he rises to no 
sublime heights of emotion, and would simply be puzzled by the fervours 
or the doubts of a more modern generation. In short, it seems to 
be compounded of common sense, and a regard for decorum—and those 
are not bad things in their way, though not the highest. He is not a very 
ardent reformer ; he doubts whether the poor should be taught to read, 
and is very clear that every one should be made to know his station; but 
still he talks with sense and moderation, and even gets so far as to suggest 
the necessity of reformatories. He is not very romantic, and displays an 
amount of self-command in judicially settling the claims of the various 
ladies who are anxious to marry him, which is almost comic; he is per- 
fectly ready to marry the Italian lady, if she can surmount her religious 
scruples, though he is in love with Miss Byron ; and his mind is evidently 
in a pleasing state of equilibrium, so that he will be happy with either dear 
charmer. Indeed, for so chivalric a gentleman, his view of love and marriage 
is far less enthusiastic than we should now require. One of his benevolent 
actions, which throws all his admirers into fits of eulogy, is to provide one 
of his uncles with a wife. The gentleman is a peer, but has hitherto been 
of disreputable life. The lady, though of good family and education, is 
above thirty, and her family have lost their estate. The match of con- 
venience which Sir Charles patches up between them, has obvious pruden- 
tial recommendations ; and of course it turns out admirably. But one is 
rather puzzled to know what special merit Sir Charles can claim for 
bringing it to pass. 

Such a hero as this may be worthy and respectable, but is not a very 
exalted ideal. Neither do his circumstances increase our interest. It 
would be rather a curious subject of inquiry why it should be so impossible 
to make a virtuous hero interesting in fiction. In real life, the men who 
do heroic actions are certainly more attractive than the villains. Domestic 
affection, patriotism, piety, and other good qualities are pleasant to con- 
template in the world ; why should they be so often an unspeakable bore 
in novels? Principally, no doubt, because our conception of a perfect 
man is apt to bring the negative qualities into too great prominence ; we 
are asked to admire men because they have not passions—not because 
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they overcome them. But there are further difficulties ; for example, in 
a novel it is generally so easy to see what is wrong and what is right, the 
right-hand path branches off so decidedly from the left, that we give a 
man little credit for making the proper choice. Still more it is difficult to 
let us sufficiently into a man’s interior, to let us see the struggle and the 
self-sacrifice which ought to stir our sympathies. We witness the victories, 
but it is hard to make us feel the cost at which they are won. Now 
Richardson has, as we shall directly remark, overcome this difficulty to a 
great extent in Clarissa; but in Sir Charles Grandison he has entirely 
shirked it ; he has made everything too plain and easy for his hero. ‘I 
think I could be a good woman,” says Becky Sharp, ‘if I had five thou- 
sand a year,”’—and the history of Sir Charles Grandison might have 
suggested the remark. To be young, handsome, healthy, active, with a 
fine estate, and a grand oldhouse ; to be able, by your eloquence, to send 
a sinner into a fit (as Sir Charles does once) ; to be the object of a devoted 
passion from three or four amiable, accomplished, and beautiful women— 
each of whom has a fine fortune, and only begs you to throw your hand- 
kerchief towards her, whilst she promises to bear no grudge if you throw 
it to her neighbour—all these are favourable conditions for virtue— 
especially if you mean the virtues of being hospitable, generous, a good 
landlord and husband, and in every walk of life thoroughly gentlemanlike 
in your behaviour. But the whole design is rather too much in accordance 
with the device of enabling Sir Charles to avoid duels by having a mar- 
vellous trick of disarming his adversaries. ‘‘ What on earth is the use of 
my fighting with you,” says King Padella to Prince Giglio, “if you have 
got a fairy sword and a fairy horse ?’’ And what merit is there in winning 
the battle of life, when you have every single circumstance in your favour ? 
Poor old broken-down Colonel Newcome in tho Greyfriars, appeals with 
infinitely more force to our sympathies, than this prosperous young Sir 
Charles, rich with every gift the gods can give him, and of whom the 
most we can say is, that the possession of all those gifts, if it has made him 
rather pompous and self-conscious, has not made him close-fisted or hard- 
hearted. Sir Charles then represents a rather carnal ideal; he suggests 
to us those well-fed, almost beefy, and corpulent angels, whom the 
eotemporary ‘school of painters sometimes portray. No doubt they are 
angels, for they have wings and are seated in the clouds; but there is 
nothing etherial in their whole nature. We have no love for asceticism ; 
but a few hours on the column of St. Simon Stylites; or a temporary diet 
of locusts and wild honey, might have purified Sir Charles’s exuberant 
self-satisfaction. For all this, he is not without a certain solid merit, and 
the persons by whom he is surrounded—on whom we have not space to 
dwell—have a large share of the vivacity which amuses us in the real 
men and women of their time. Their talk may not be equal to that in 
Boswell’s Johnson ; but it is animated and amusing, and they compose 
a gallery of portraits, which would look well in a solid red-brick mansion 
of the Georgian era. 
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We must, however, leave Sir Charles, to say a few words upon that 
which is Richardson’s real masterpiece, and which, in spite of a full share 
of the defects we have noticed in Grandison, will always command the 
admiration of persons who have courage enough to get through eight 
volumes of correspondence. The characters of the little world in which 
the reader will pass his time, are in some cases the same who reappear in 
Grandison. The lively Lady G. in the last, is merely a new version of 
Miss Howe in the former. Clarissa herself is Miss Byron under altered 
circumstances, and receives from her friends the same shower of superla- 
tives, whenever they have occasion to touch upon her merits. Richardson's 
ideal lady is not at first sight more prepossessing than his gentleman. After 
Clarissa’s death, her friend Miss Howe writes a glowing panegyric on her 
character. It will be enough to give the distribution of her time. To rest 
it seems she allotted six hours only. Her first three morning hours were 
devoted to study and to writing those terribly voluminous letters which, as 
one would have thought, must have consumed a still longer period. Two 
hours more were given to domestic management, for, as Miss Howe 
explains, ‘‘ she was a perfect mistress of the four principal rules of arith- 
metic.” Five hours were spent in music, drawing, and needlework, this 
last especially, and in conversation with the venerable parson of the 
parish. Two hours she devoted to breakfast and dinner, and as it was hard 
to restrict herself to this allowance, she occasionally gave one hour more 
to dinner-time conversation. One hour more was spent in visiting the 
neighbouring poor, and the remaining four hours to supper and conver- 
sation. These periods, it seems, were not fixed for every day ; for she kept 
a kind of running account, and permitted herself to have an occasional 
holiday by drawing upon the reserved fund of the four hours for supper. 

Setting aside the fearfully systematic nature of this arrangement,—the 
stern determination to live by rule and system,—it must be admitted that 
Miss Harlowe was what is called by ladies a very ‘superior’’ person. 
She would have made an excellent housekeeper, or even a respectable 
governess. We feel a certain gratitude to her for devoting four hours 
to supper; and, indeed, Richardson’s characters are always well cared 
for in the victualling department. They always take their solid three 
meals, with a liberal intercalation of dishes of tea and chocolate. 
Miss Harlowe, we must add, knew Latin, although her quotations of 
classical authors are generally taken from translations. Her successor, 
Miss Byron, was not allowed this accomplishment, Richardson’s doubts 
of its suitability to ladies having apparently gathered strength in the 
interval. Notwithstanding this one audacious excursion into the regions 
of manly knowledge, Miss Harlowe appears to us as, in the main, a 
healthy, sensible country girl of the period, with sound sense, the highest 
respect for decorum, and an exaggerated regard for constituted, especially 
paternal, authority. We cannot expect, from her, any of the outbreaks 
against the laws of society customary with George Sand’s heroines. If 
she had changed places with Maggie Tulliver, she would have accepted 
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they overcome them. But there are further difficulties ; for example, in 
a novel it is generally so easy to see what is wrong and what is right, the 
right-hand path branches off so decidedly from the left, that we give a 
man little credit for making the proper choice. Still more it is difficult to 
let us sufficiently into a man’s interior, to let us see the struggle and the 
self-sacrifice which ought to stir our sympathies. We witness the victories, 
but it is hard to make us feel the cost at which they are won. Now 
Richardson has, as we shall directly remark, overcome this difficulty to a 
great extent in Clarissa; but in Sir Charles Grandison he has entirely 
shirked it; he has made everything too plain and easy for his hero. “I 
think I could be a good woman,” says Becky Sharp, “ if I had five thou- 
sand a year,’—and the history of Sir Charles Grandison might have 
suggested the remark. To be young, handsome, healthy, active, with a 
fine estate, and a grand oldhouse ; to be able, by your eloquence, to send 
a sinner into a fit (as Sir Charles does once) ; to be the object of a devoted 
passion from three or four amiable, accomplished, and beautiful women— 
each of whom has a fine fortune, and only begs you to throw your hand- 
kerchief towards her, whilst she promises to bear no grudge if you throw 
it to her neighbour—all these are favourable conditions for virtue— 
especially if you mean the virtues of being hospitable, generous, a good 
landlord and husband, and in every walk of life thoroughly gentlemanlike 
in your behaviour. But the whole design is rather too much in accordance 
with the device of enabling Sir Charles to avoid duels by having a mar- 
vellous trick of disarming his adversaries. ‘‘ What on earth is the use of 
my fighting with you,” says King Padella to Prince Giglio, “if you have 
got a fairy sword and a fairy horse ?’’ And what merit is there in winning 
the battle of life, when you have every single circumstance in your favour ? 
Poor old broken-down Colonel Newcome in tho Greyfriars, appeals with 
infinitely more force to our sympathies, than this prosperous young Sir 
Charles, rich with every gift the gods can give him, and of whom the 
most we can say is, that the possession of all those gifts, if it has made him 
rather pompous and self-conscious, has not made him close-fisted or hard- 
hearted. Sir Charles then represents a rather carnal ideal; he suggests 
to us those well-fed, almost beefy, and corpulent angels, whom the 
cotemporary ‘school of painters sometimes portray. No doubt they are 
angels, for they have wings and are seated in the clouds; but there is 
nothing etherial in their whole nature. We have no love for asceticism ; 
but a few hours on the column of St. Simon Stylites; or a temporary diet 
of locusts and wild honey, might have purified Sir Charles’s exuberant 
self-satisfaction. For all this, he is not without a certain solid merit, and 
the persons by whom he is surrounded—on whom we have not space to 
dwell—have a large share of the vivacity which amuses us in the real 
men and women of their time. Their talk may not be equal to that in 
Boswell’s Johnson ; but it is animated and amusing, and they compose 
a gallery of portraits, which would look well in a solid red-brick mansion 
of the Georgian era. 
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We must, however, leave Sir Charles, to say a few words upon that 
which is Richardson’s real masterpiece, and which, in spite of a full share 
of the defects we have noticed in Grandison, will always command the 
admiration of persons who have courage enough to get through eight 
volumes of correspondence. The characters of the little world in which 
the reader will pass his time, are in some cases the same who reappear in 
Grandison. The lively Lady G. in the last, is merely a new version of 
Miss Howe in the former. Clarissa herself is Miss Byron under altered 
circumstances, and receives from her friends the same shower of superla- 
tives, whenever they have occasion to touch upon her merits, Richardson's 
ideal lady is not at first sight more prepossessing than his gentleman, After 
Clarissa’s death, her friend Miss Howe writes a glowing panegyric on her 
character. It will be enough to give the distribution of her time. To rest 
it seems she allotted six hours only. Her first three morning hours were 
devoted to study and to writing those terribly voluminous letters which, as 
one would have thought, must have consumed a still longer period. Two 
hours more were given to domestic management, for, as Miss Howe 
explains, ‘‘ she was a perfect mistress of the four principal rules of arith- 
metic.”’ Five hours were spent in music, drawing, and needlework, this 
last especially, and in conversation with the venerable parson of the 
parish. Two hours she devoted to breakfast and dinner, and as it was hard 
to restrict herself to this allowance, she occasionally gave one hour more 
to dinner-time conversation, One hour more was spent in visiting the 
neighbouring poor, and the remaining four hours to supper and conver- 
sation. These periods, it seems, were not fixed for every day ; for she kept 
a kind of running account, and permitted herself to have an occasional 
holiday by drawing upon the reserved fund of the four hours for supper. 

Setting aside the fearfully systematic nature of this arrangement,—the 
stern determination to live by rule and system,—it must be admitted that 
Miss Harlowe was what is called by ladies a very ‘superior’ person, 
She would have made an excellent housekeeper, or even a respectable 
governess. We feel a certain gratitude to her for devoting four hours 
to supper; and, indeed, Richardson’s characters are always well cared 
for in the victualling department. They always take their solid three 
meals, with a liberal intercalation of dishes of tea and chocolate. 
Miss Harlowe, we must add, knew Latin, although her quotations of 
classical authors are generally taken from translations, Her successor, 
Miss Byron, was not allowed this accomplishment, Richardson's doubts 
of its suitability to ladies having apparently gathered strength in the 
interval. Notwithstanding this one audacious excursion into the regions 
of manly knowledge, Miss Harlowe appears to us as, in the main, a 
healthy, sensible country girl of the period, with sound sense, the highest 
respect for decorum, and an exaggerated regard for constituted, especially 
paternal, authority. We cannot expect, from her, any of the outbreaks 
against the laws of society customary with George Sand’s heroines. If 
she had changed places with Maggie Tulliver, she would have accepted 
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the society of the Mill on the Floss with perfect contentment, respected 
all the family of aunts and uncles, and never repined against the tyranny 
of her brother Tom. She would have been conscious of no vague imagi- 
native yearnings, nor have beaten herself against the narrow bars of stolid 
custom. She would have laid up a vast store of linen, and walked thank- 
fally in the path chalked out for her. Certainly she would never have 
run away with Mr. Stephen Guest without tyranny of a much more 
tangible kind than that which acts only through the finer spiritual tissues. 
When Clarissa went off with Lovelace it was not because she had unsatisfied 
aspirations after a higher order of life, but because she had been locked up 
in her room, as a solitary prisoner, and her family had tried to force her 
into marriage with a man whom she had excellent reasons for hating and 
despising. 

Yet the long tragedy in which Clarissa is the victim is not the less 
affecting because the torments are of an intelligible kind, and require no 
highly-strung sensibility to give them keenness. The heroine is first 
bullied and then deserted by her family, cut off from the friends who 
have a desire to help her, and handed over to the power of an unscru- 
pulous libertine. When she dies of a broken heart, the most callous and 
prosaic of readers must feel that it is the only release possible for her. 
And in the gradual development of his plot, the slow accumulation of 
horrors upon the head of a virtuous victim, Richardson shows the power 
which places him in the front rank of novelists, and finds precisely the 
field in which his method is most effective and its drawbacks least 
annoying. In the first place, in spite of his enormous prolixity, the 
interest is throughout concentrated upon one figure. In Sir Charles 
Grandison there are episodes meant to illustrate the virtues of the 
‘‘ next-to-divine man’’ which have nothing to do with the main narrative. 
In Clarissa every subordinate plot,—and they abound,—bears imme- 
diately upon the central action of the story, and produces a constant 
alternation of hope and foreboding. The last volumes, indeed, are 
dragged out in a way which is injurious in several respects. Clarissa, 
to use Lord Chesterfield’s expression about himself, takes an uncon- 
scionable time about dying. But until the climax is reached, we see 
the clouds steadily gathering, and yet with an increasing hope that they 
may be suddenly cleared up. The only English novel which produces 
a similar effect, and impresses us with the sense of an inexorable fate, 
slowly but steadily approaching, is the Bride of Lammermoor—in 
some respects the best and most artistic of Scott’s novels. Superior 
as is Scott’s art in certain directions, we scarcely feel the same interest 
in his chief characters, though there is the same unity of construction. 
We cannot feel for the Master of Ravenswood the sympathy which 
Clarissa extorts. For in Clarissa’s profound distress we lose sight of 
the narrow round of respectabilities in which her earlier life is passed ; 
the petty pompousness, the intense propriety which annoy us in Sir 
Charles Grandison disappear or become pathetic. When people are 
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dying of broken hearts, we forget their little absurdities of costume. 
A more powerful note is sounded, and the little superficial absurdities 
are forgotten. We laugh at the first feminine description of her dress— 
a Brussels-lace cap, with sky-blue ribbon, pale crimson coloured paduasoy, 
with cuffs embroidered in a running pattern of violets and their leaves ; 
but we are more disposed to cry (if many novels have not exhausted all 
our powers of weeping) when we come to the final scene. ‘‘ One faded 
cheek rested upon the good woman’s bosom, the kindly warmth of which 
had overspread it with a faint but charming flush; the other paler and 
hollow, as if already iced over by death. Her hands, white as the lily, 
with her meandering veins more transparently blue than ever I had seen 
even hers, hanging lifelessly, one before her, the other grasped by the 
right hand of the kindly widow, whose tears bedewed the sweet face which 
her motherly bosom supported, though unfelt by the fair sleeper; and 
either insensibly to the good woman, or what she would not disturb her 
to wipe off or to change her posture. Her aspect was sweetly calm and 
serene ; and though she started now and then, yet her sleep seemed easy ; 
her breath indeed short and quick, but tolerably free, and not like that of 
a dying person.” Allowing for the queer grammar, this is surely a 
touching and simple picture, and suggests the existence of some true 
appreciation of nature even in that age of buckram and padding. The 
epistolary method, though it has its dangers, lends itself well to heighten 
our interest. Where the object is rather to appeal to our sympathies 
than to give elaborate analyses of character, or complicated narratives of 
incident, it is as well to let the persons speak for themselves. A hero 
cannot conveniently say, like Sir Charles Grandison, ‘‘ See how virtuous 
and brave and modest I am;” nor is it easy to make a story clear when 
it has to be broken up and distributed amongst people speaking from 
different points of view; it is hard to make the testimonies of the different 
witnesses fit into each other neatly. But a cry of agony can come from no 
other quarter so effectively as from the sufferer’s own mouth. Clarissa 
Harlowe is in fact one long lamentation, passing gradually from a tone 
of indignant complaint to one of despair, and rising at the end to Christian 
resignation. So prolonged a performance in every key of human misery 
is indeed painful from its monotony ; and we may admit that a limited 
selection from the correspondence, passing through more rapid gradations, 
would be more effective. We might be spared some of the elaborate 
speculations upon various phases of the affair which pass away without 
any permanent effect. Richardson seems to be scarcely content even 
with drawing his characters as large as life; he wishes to apply a 
magnifying-glass. Yet, even in this incessant repetition there is a certain 
element of power. We are forced to drain every drop in the cup, and to 
appreciate every ingredient which adds bitterness to its flavour. We are 
annoyed and wearied at times; but as we read we not only wonder at the 
number of variations performed upon one tune, but feel that he has 
succeeded in thoroughly forcing upon our minds, by incessant hammering, 
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the impression which he desires to produce. If the blows are not all very 
powerful, each blow tells. There is something impressive in the intensity 
of purpose which keeps one end in view through so elaborate a process, 
and the skill which forms such a multitudinous variety of parts into one 
artistic whole. The proportions of this gigantic growth are preserved 
with a skill which would be singular even in the normal scale ; a respect 
in which most giants, whether human or literary, are apt to break down. 
To make the story complete, the plot should have been as effectively 
conceived as Clarissa herself, and the other characters should be equally 
worthy of their position. Here there are certain drawbacks. The plot, 
it might easily be shown, is utterly incredible. Richardson has the 
greatest difficulty in preventing his heroine from escaping, and at times 
we must not look too closely for fear of detecting the flimsy nature of her 
imaginary chains. There is, indeed, no reason for looking closely ; so 
long as the situations bring out the desired sentiment, we may accept 
them for the nonce, without asking whether they could possibly have 
occurred. It is of more importance to judge of the consistency of the 
chief agent in the persecution. Lovelace is by far the most ambitious 
character that Richardson has attempted. To heap together a mass of 
virtues, and christen the result Clarissa Harlowe or Charles Grandison, is 
comparatively easy; but it is a harder task to compose a villain, who 
shall be by nature a devil, and yet capable of imposing upon an angel. 
Some of Richardson’s judicious critics declared that he must have been 
himself a man of vicious life or he could never have described a libertine 
80 vividly. This is one of the smart sayings which are obviously the 
proper thing to say, but which, notwithstanding, are little better than silly. 
Lovelace is evidently a fancy character—if we may use the expression. 
He bears not a single mark of being painted from life, and is formed by 
the simple process of putting together the most brilliant qualities which 
his creator could devise to meet the occasion. We do not say that the 
result is psychologically impossible; for it would be very rash to 
dogmatize on any such question. No one can say what strange amaleams 
of virtue and vice may have sufficient stability to hold together during a 
journey through this world. But it is plain that Lovelace is not a result 
of observation, but an almost fantastic mixture of qualities intended to fit 
him for the difficult part he has to play. To exalt Clarissa, for example, 
Lovelace’s family are represented as all along earnestly desirous of a 
marriage between them; and Lovelace has every conceivable motive, 
including the desire to avoid hanging, for agreeing to the match. His 
refusal is unintelligible, and Richardson has to supply him with a reason 
so absurd and so diabolical that we cannot believe in it; it reminds us 
of Hamlet’s objecting to killing his uncle whilst at prayers, on the ground 
that it would be sending him straight to heaven. But we may, if we 
please, consider Hamlet's conceit as a mere pretext invented to excuse 
his irresolution to himself: whereas Lovelace speculates so long and so 
seriously upon the marriage, that we are bound to consider his farfetched 
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arguments as sincere. And the supposition makes his wickedness 
gratuitous, if we believe in his sanity. Lovelace suffers, again, from the 
same necessity which injures Sir Charles Grandison ; as the virtuous 
hero has to be always expatiating on his own virtues, the vicious hero 
has to boast of his own vices; it is true that this is, in an artistic sense, 
the least repulsive habit of the two ; for it gives reason for hating not a 
hero but a villain ; unluckily it is also a reason for refusing to believe in 
his existence. The improbability of a thoroughpaced scoundrel writing 
daily elaborate confessions of his criminality to a friend, even when the 
friend condemns him, and expatiating upon atrocities that deserved 
hanging, justifying his vices on principle, is rather too glaring to be 
admissible. And by another odd inconsistency, Lovelace is described as 
being all the time a steady believer in eternal punishment and a rebuker 
of sceptics—Richardson being apparently of opinion that infidelity would 
be too bad to be introduced upon the stage, though a vice might be 
deseribed in detail. A man who has broken through all moral laws 
might be allowed a little freethnking. We might add that Lovelaee, in 
spite of the cleverness attributed to him, is really a most imbecile 
schemer ; the first principle of a villain should be to tell as few lies as 
will serve his purpose; but Lovelace invents such elaborate and 
complicated plots, presenting so many chances of detection and intro- 
ducing so many persons into his secrets, that it is evident that in real 
life he would have broken down in a week. 

Granting the high improbability of Lovelace as a real living human 
being, it must be admitted that he has every merit but. that of existence. 
The letters which he writes are the most animated in the voluminous 
correspondence. ‘The respectable domestic old printer, who boasted of 
the perfect purity of his own life, seems to have thrown himself with 
special gusto into the character of a heartless reprobate. He must have 
felt a certain piquancy in writing down the most atrocious sentiments in 
his own respectable parlour. He would show that the quiet humdrum 
old tradesman could be on paper as sprightly and audacious as the most 
profligate man about town. As quiet people are apt to do, he probably 
exaggerated the enormities which such men would openly avow; he 
fancied that the world beyond his little circle was a wilderness of wild 
beasts who could gnash their teeth and show their claws after a terribly 
ostentatious fashion in their own dens; they doubtless gloated upon all 
the innocent sheep whom they had devoured without any shadow of 
reticence. And he had a fancy that, in their way, they were amusing 
monsters too ; Lovelace is a lady’s villain as Grandison is a lady's hero; 
he is designed by a person inexperienced even in the observation of vice. 
Indeed, he would exaggerate the charm a good deal more than the atrocity. 
We must also admit that when the old printer was put upon his mettle 
he could be very lively indeed. Lovelace, like everybody else, is at times 
unmercifully prolix; he never leaves us to guess any detail for ourselves ; 
but he is spirited, eloquent, and a thoroughly fine gentleman after the 
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Chesterfield type. Richardson lectures us very seriously on the evil results 
which are sure to follow bad courses; but he evidently holds in his heart, 
that, till the Nemesis descends, the libertines are far the most amusing 
part of the world. In Sir Charles Grandison’s company, we should be 
treated to an intolerable deal of sermonizing, with an occasional descent 
into the regions of humour—but the humour is always admitted under 
protest. With Lovelace we might hear some very questionable morality, 
but there would be a never-ceasing flow of sparkling witticisms. The 
devil’s advocate has the laugh distinctly on his side, whatever may be 
said of the argument. Finally, we may say that Lovelace, if too obviously 
constructed to work the plot, certainly works it well. When we coolly 
dissect him and ask whether he could ever have existed, we may be foreed 
to reply in the negative. But whilst we read we forget to criticize; he 
seems to possess more vitality than most living men; he is so full of 
eloquent brag, and audacious sophistry, and unblushing aipelinnon, that he 
fascinates us as he is supposed to have bewildered Clarissa. The dragon 
who is to devour the maiden comes with all the flash and glitter and over- 
powering whirl of wings that can be desired. He seems to be irresistible— 
we admire him and hate him, and some time elapses before we begin to 
suspect that he is merely a stage dragon, and not one of those who really 
walk this earth. 

To sum up, then, the results of our analysis, it seems clear that 
Richardson was a man of true genius; and we can distinguish the points 
of analogy between him and the French school, at first sight so distinct 
in their method, and who yet express so warm an admiration for his 
talents. His defects are obvious, and in large degree due to his era. 
He knows, for example, nothing of the influence of Nature. There is 
scarcely throughout his books one description showing the power of 
appealing to emotions through scenery claimed by every modern scribbler. 
In passing the Alps, the only remark which one of his characters has to 
make, beyond describing the horrible dangers. of the Mont Cenis, is that 
‘‘ every object which here presents itself is excessively miserable.” His 
ideal scenery is a “large and convenient country-house, situated in a 
spacious park,” with plenty of “fine prospects,” which you are expected 
to view from a “neat but plain villa, built in the rustic taste.” And his 
views of morality are as contracted as his taste in landscapes. The most 
distinctive article of his creed is that children should have a reverence for 
their parents, which would be exaggerated in the slave of an Eastern 
despot. We can pardon Clarissa for refusing to die happy until her stupid 
and ill-tempered old father has revoked a curse which he bestowed upon 
her. But we cannot quite excuse Sir Charles Grandison for writing in 
this fashion to his disreputable old parent, who has asked his consent to a 
certain family arrangement in which he had a legal right to be consulted. 

“As for myself,” he says, ‘I cannot have one objection; but what 
am I in this case? My sister is wholly my father’s ; I also am his. The 
consideration he gives me in this instance, confounds me. It binds me to 
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him in double duty. It would look like taking advantage of it, were I so 
much as to offer my humble opinion, unless he were pleased to command 
it from me.” 

Even one of Richardson’s abject lady-correspondents was revolted by 
this exaggerated servility. But narrow as his vision might be in some 
directions, his genius is not the less genuine. He is a curious example 
of the power which a real artistic insight may exhibit under the most 
disadvantageous forms. To realise his characteristic power, we should 
take one of the great French novelists whom we admire for the exquisite 
proportions of his story, the unity of the interest and the skill—so unlike 
our common English clumsiness—with which all details are duly sub- 
ordinated. He should have, too, the comparative weakness of French 
novelists, a defective perception of character, a certain unwillingness in 
art as in politics to allow individual peculiarities to interfere with the main 
flow of events ; for, admitting the great excellence of his minor performers, 
Richardson’s most elaborately designed characters are so artificial that they 
derive their interest from the events in which they play their parts, rather 
than give interest to them—little as he may have intended it. Then we 
must cause our imaginary Frenchman to transmigrate into the body of a 
small, plump, weakly printer of the eighteenth century. We may leave 
him a fair share of his vivacity, though considerably narrowing his views of 
life and morality ; but we must surround him with a court of silly women 
whose incessant flatteries must generate in him an unnatural propensity 
to twaddle. All the gossipping propensities of his nature will grow 
to unhealthy luxuriance under this unnatural stimulant, and the fine 
edge of his wit will be somewhat dulled in the process. He will 
thus become capable of being a bore—a thing which is impossible to 
any unsophisticated Frenchman. In this way we might obtain a literary 
product so anomalous in appearance as Clarissa—a story in which a most 


affecting situation is drawn with extreme power, and yet so overlaid with 


twaddle, so unmercifully protracted and spun out as to be almost unreadable 
to the present generation. But to complete Richardson, we must inoculate 
him with the propensities of another school: we must give him a liberal 
share of the feminine sensitiveness and closeness of observation of which 
Miss Austen is the great example. And perhaps, to fill in the last details 
he ought, in addition, to have a dash of the more unctuous and offensive 
variety of the dissenting preacher—for we know not where else to look for 
the astonishing and often ungrammatical fluency by which he is possessed, 
and which makes his best passages remind us of the marvellous malleability 
of some precious metals. 
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Che Bramleighs of Rishop’s Folly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CASTELLO. 


ASTELLO had now become a very 
dreary abode. Lord and Lady 
Culduff had taken their departure 
for Paris. Temple had gone up to 

t town to try and manage an exchange, 

f if by good luck any one could be 

m found to believe that Bogota was a 

=! desirable residence, and a fine field 

| for budding diplomacies; and nonce 

B| remained but Nelly and Augustus to 

i relieve each other in watches beside 

| their father’s sick-bed. 

— Young and little experienced in 

# life as she was, Nelly proved a great 

comfort and support to her brother 

| in these trying hours. At first he 
told her nothing of the doubts and 
| fears that beset him. In fact they 

F had assumed no shape sufficiently 

= palpable to convey. 

It was his daily custom to go over the letters that each morning 
brought, and in a few words—the very fewest he could employ—acquaint 
Mr. Underwood, the junior partner, of his father’s precarious state, and 
protest against being able in the slightest degree to offer any views or 
guidance as to the conduct of matters of business. These would now and 
then bring replies in a tone that showed how little Underwood himself was 
acquainted with many of the transactions of the house, and how completely 
he was accustomed to submit himself to Colonel Bramleigh’s guidance. 
Even in his affected retirement from business Bramleigh had not with- 
drawn from the direction of the weightiest of the matters which regarded 
the firm, and jealously refused any—the slightest—attempt of his partner 
to influence his judgment. 

One of Underwood’s letters completely puzzled Augustus: not only by 
the obscurity of its wording, but by the evident trace in it of the writer’s 
own inability to explain his meaning. There was a passage which ran 
thus :—‘‘ Mr. Sedley was down again, and this time the amount is two 
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thousand five hundred, and though I begged he would give me time to 
communicate with you before honouring so weighty a draft, he replied—I 
take pains to record his exact words :—‘ There is no time for this ; I shall 
think myself very fortunate, and deem Colonel Bramleigh more fortunate 
still, if I am not forced to call upon you for four times as much within a 
fortnight.’”” After referring to other matters, there was this at the end of 
the letter,—‘‘ S——— has just repaid the amount he so lately drew in the 
bank ;—he appeared chagrined and out of spirits, merely saying, ‘ Tell the 
Colonel the negotiation has broke down, and that I will write to-morrow.’ ” 

The promised letter from Sedley had not come, but in its place was a 
telegram, saying, ‘‘ I find I must see and speak with you; I shall go over 
by Saturday, and be with you on Sunday morning.” 

‘“‘ Of course he cannot see papa,” said Nelly; ‘‘the doctor more strongly 
than ever insists on perfect repose.” 

‘«« And it’s little worth his while to make the journey to see me,” said 
he dispiritedly. 

‘« Perhaps he only wants your sanction, your concurrence, to something 
he thinks it wise to do,—who knows?” 

‘«‘ Just so, Nelly; who knows? All these weighty speculations entered 
into to convert thousands into tens of thousands have no sympathy of 
mine. I see no objectin such wealth. The accumulation of what never 
spares one a moment for its enjoyment, seems to me as foolish as the man 
who would pass his life scaling a mountain to obtain a view, and drop 
down of fatigue before he had once enjoyed it. You and I, I take it, 
would be satisfied with far humbler fortune ?” 

‘¢ You and I, Gusty,” said she, laughingly, “‘ are the ignoble members 
of this family.” 

‘¢ Then here comes another difficulty ; Sedley will at once see that I 
have not shared my father’s confidence, and he will be very cautious about 
telling me of matters which have not been entrusted to me already.” 

‘‘ Perhaps we are only worrying ourselves for nothing, Gusty. Perhaps 
there are no secrets after all; or at worst, only those trade secrets which 
are great mysteries in the counting-house, but have no interest for any not 
deep in speculation.” 

“Tf I only thought so!” 

“Have you sufficient confidence in Mr. Cutbill to take him into your 
counsel ? he will be back here to-morrow.” 

“‘Searcely, Nelly. I do not exactly distrast,—but I can’t say that I 
like him.” 

‘‘T hated him at first, but either I have got used to his vulgarity, or 
I fancy that he is really good-natured, or, from whatever the cause, I 
incline to like him better than when he came, and certainly he behaved 
well to poor Jack.” 

«¢ Ah, there’s another trouble that I have not thought of. Jack, who 
does not appear to know how ill my poor father is, asks if he could not be 
induced to write to—somebody,—I forget whom, in his behalf. In fact, 
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Nelly, there is not a corner without its special difficulty, and I verily 
believe there never was a man less made to meet them than myself.” 

‘‘ T'll take as much of the load as I have strength for,” said she, quietly. 

‘‘T know that; I know it well, Nelly. I can scarcely say what I'd 
do without you now. Here comes the doctor. I’m very anxious to hear 
what he’ll say this evening.” 

Belton had made a long visit to the sick-room, and his look was graver 
than usual as he came down the stairs. ‘ His head is full of business ; 
he will give his brain no respite,” said he ; “but for that, I'd not call his 
case hopeless. Would it not be possible to let him suppose that all the 
important matters which weigh upon him were in safe hands and in good 
guidance ?” 

Augustus shook his head doubtingly 

‘* At least could he not be persuaded to suffer some one—yourself, for 
instance—to take the control of such affairs as require prompt action till 
such time as he may be able to resume their management himself ?” 

‘“*T doubt it, doctor ; I doubt it much. Men who, like my father, have 
had to deal with vast and weighty interests, grow to feel that inexperienced 
people—of my own stamp, for instance—are but sorry substitutes in time 
of difficulty ; and I have more than once heard him say, ‘I'd rather lash 
the tiller and go below, than give over the helm to a bad steersman.’”’ 

‘IT would begin,” continued the doctor, ‘‘ by forbidding him all access 
to his letters. You must have seen how nervous and excited he becomes 
as the hour of the post draws nigh. I think I shall take this responsibility 
on myself.” 

“‘T wish you would.” 

‘‘He has given me in some degree the opportunity, for he has already 
asked when he might have strength enough to dictate a letter, and I have 
replied that I would be guided by the state in which I may find him 
to-morrow for the answer. My impression is that what he calls a letter is 
in reality a will. Are you aware whether he has yet made one ?” 

‘‘T know nothing, absolutely nothing, of my father’s affairs.” 

‘‘The next twelve hours will decide much,’ said the doctor, as he 
moved away, and Augustus sat pondering alone over what he had said, 
and trying to work out in his mind whether his father’s secrets involved 
anything deeper and more serious than the complications of business and 
the knotty combinations of weighty affairs. 

Wearied out—for he had been up the greater part of the night—and 
fatigued, he fell off at last into a heavy sleep, from which he was awoke 
by Nelly, who, gently leaning on his shoulder, whispered, ‘ Mr. Sedley 
has come, Gusty ; he is at supper in the oak-parlour. I told him I thought 
you had gone to lie down for an hour, for I knew you were tired.” 

“No, not tired, Nelly,” said he, arousing himself, half-ashamed of being 
caught asleep. ‘‘I came in here to think, and I believe I dropped into a 
doze. What is he like, this Mr. Sedley? What manner of man is he ?” 

‘‘He is small and grey, with a slight stoop, and a formal sort of 
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manner. I don’t like him. I mean his manner checked and repelled 
me, and I was glad to get away from him.” 

‘“‘ My father thinks highly of his integrity, I know.” 

“Yes, I am aware of that. He is an excellent person, I believe ; 
rather non-attractive.” 

‘‘ Well,” said he, with a half-sigh, ‘I'll go and see whether my impres- 
sion of him be the same as yours. Will you come in, Nelly ?” 

‘‘ Not unless you particularly wish it,” said she, gravely. 

‘““No; I make no point of it, Nelly. I'll see you again by-and-by.” 

Augustus found Mr. Sedley over his wine. He had despatched a hasty 
meal, and was engaged looking over a mass of papers and letters with 
which a black leather-bag at his side seemed to be filled. After a few 
words of greeting, received by the visitor with a formal politeness, Augustus 
proceeded to explain how his father’s state precluded all questions of 
business, and that the injunctions of the doctor were positive on this head. 

‘* His mind is clear, however, isn’t it?” asked Sedley. 

‘Perfectly. He has never wandered, except in the few moments after 
sleep.” 

‘“‘T take it, I shall be permitted to see him?” 

‘¢ Certainly ; if the doctor makes no objection, you shall.”’ 

«« And possibly, too, I may be allowed to ask him a question or two ? 
Matters which I know he will be well prepared to answer me.” 

“T am not so confident about that. Within the last hour Doctor 
Belton has declared perfect quiet, perfect repose, to be of the utmost 
importance to my father.” 

“Ts it not possible, Mr. Bramleigh, that I may be able to contribute 
to this state by setting your father’s mind at rest, with reference to what 
may press very heavily on him ?” 

‘¢ That is more than I can answer,” said Augustus, cautiously. 

‘‘ Well,” said Sedley, pushing back his chair from the table, ‘if I am 
not permitted to see Colonel Bramleigh, I shall have made this journey for 
nothing—without, sir, that you will accede to occupy your futher’s position, 
and give your sanction to a line of action?” 

‘‘You know my father, Mr. Sedley, and I need not tell you how so 
presumptuous a step on my part might be resented by him.” 

‘‘Under ordinary circumstances I am sure he would resent such 
interference, but here, in the present critical emergency, he might feel— 
and not without reason, perhaps,—displeased at your want of decision.” 

‘“‘ But when I tell you, Mr. Sedley, that I know nothing of business, 
that I know no more of the share list than I do of Sanscrit, that I never 
followed the rise and fall of the funds, and’ am as ignorant of what 
influences the exchanges as I am of what affects the tides; when I havo 
told you all this, you will, I am sure, see that any opinion of mine must 
be utterly valueless.” 

“‘T don’t exactly know, Mr. Bramleigh, that I'd have selected you if 
I wanted a guide toa great speculation or a large investment; but the 
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business which has brought me down here is not of this nature. It is 
besides a question as to which, in the common course ef events, you might 
be obliged to determine what line you would adopt. After your father, 
you are the head of this family, and I think it is time you should learn 
that you may be called upon to-morrow or next day to defend your right, 
not only to your property, but to your name.” 

‘‘ For heayen’s sake, what do you mean?” 

“ Be calm, sir, and grant me a patient hearing, and you shall hear the 
subject on which I have come to obtain your father’s opinion, and failing 
that, yours—for, as I have said, Mr. Bramleigh, a day or two more may 
make the case one for your own decision. And now, without entering 
into the history of the affair, I will simply say that an old claim against 
your father’s entailed estates has been recently revived, and under 
circumstances of increased importance ; that I have been for some time 
back in negotiation to arrange this matter by a compromise, and with every 
hope of success ; but that the negotiations have been unexpectedly broken 
off by the demands of the claimant—demands so far above all calculation, 
and indeed I may say above all fairness—that I have come over to ask 
whether your father will accede to them or accept the issue of the law as 
to his right.” 

Augustus sat like one stunned by a heavy blow, not utterly uncon- 
scious, but so much overcome and so confused that he could not venture 
to utter a word. 

“‘ I see I have shocked you by my news, Mr. Bramleigh, but these are 
things not to be told by halves.” 

‘*T know nothing of all this; I never so much as heard of it,”’ gasped 
out Augustus. ‘‘ Tell me all that you know about it.” 

‘That would be a somewhat long story,” said the other, smiling, 
‘but I can, in a short space, tell you enough to put the main facts before 
you, and enable you to see that the case is, with all its difficulties of proof, 
a very weighty and serious one, and not to be dismissed, as your father 
once opined, as the mere menace of a needy adventurer.” 

With as much brevity as the narrative permitted, Sedley told the story 
of Praconital’s claim. It was, he said, an old demand revived; but under 
circumstances that showed that the claimant had won over adherents to 
his cause, and that some men with means to bring the case to trial had 
espoused his side. Pracoutal’s father, added he, was easily dealt with ; 
he was a vulgar fellow, of dissipated habits and wasteful ways; but his 
taste for plot and intrigue—very serious conspiracies too at times—had 
s0 much involved him that he was seldom able to show himself, and could 
only resort to letter-writing to press his demands. In fact, it was always 
his lot to be in hiding on this charge or that, and the police of half Europe 
were eager in pursuit of him, With a man so deeply compromised, almost 
outlawed over the whole Continent, it was not diffieult to treat, and it 
happened more than once that he was for years without anything being 
heard of him; and, in fact, it was clear that he only preferred his claim 
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as a means of raising a little money, when all other means of obtaining 
supplies had failed him. At last, news of his death arrived—he died at 
Monte Video—and it was believed that he had never married, and con- 
sequently that his claim, if it deserved such a name, died with him. It 
was only three years ago, that the demand was revived, and this man, 
M. Anatole Pracontal as he called himself, using his maternal name, 
appeared in the field as the rightful owner of the Bramleigh estates. 

‘‘ Now this man is a very different sort of person from his father. He 
has been well educated, mixed much with the world, and has the manners 
and bearing of a gentleman. I have not been able to learn much of his 
career ; but I know that he served as a lieutenant in a French hussar 
regiment, and subsequently held some sort of employment in Egypt. He 
has never stooped to employ threat or menace, but frankly appealed to the 
law to establish his claim, and his solicitor, Kelson, of Furnival’s Inn, is 
one of the most respectable men in the profession.”’ 

‘“‘ You have seen this Monsieur Pracontal yourself?” 

“Yes. By a strange accident, I met him at your brother's, Captain 
Bramleigh’s, breakfast-table. They had been fellow-travellers, without 
the slightest suspicion on either side how eventful such a meeting might 
be. Your brother, of course, could know nothing of Pracontal’s preten- 
sions; but Pracontal, when he came to know with whom he had been 
travelling, must have questioned himself closely as to what might have 
dropped from him inadvertently.” 

Augustus leaned his head on his hand in deep thought, and for several 
minutes was silent. At last he said,—‘‘ Give me your own opinion, 
Mr. Sedley—I don’t mean your opinion as a lawyer, relying on nice 
technical questions or minute points of law, but simply your judgment as 
a man of sound sense, and, above all, of such integrity as I know you to 
possess—and tell me what do you think of this claim ? Is it—in one word, 
is it founded on right ?” 

‘You are asking too much of me, Mr. Bramleigh. First of all, you 
ask me to disassociate myself from all the habits and instincts of my daily 
life, and give you an opinion on a matter of law, based on other rules of 
evidence than those which alone I suffer myself to be guided by. I only 
recognize one kind of right, that which the law declares and decrees.” 

‘Js thore not such a thing as a moral right ?” 

‘‘ There may be; but we are disputatious enough in this world, with 
all our artificial aids to some fixity of judgment, and for heaven’s sake let 
us not soar up to the realms of morality for our decisions, or we shall bid 
adieu to agreement for ever.” 

‘‘T’m not of your mind there, sir. I think it is quite possible to con- 
ceive a case in which there could be no doubt on which side lay the right, 
and not difficult to believe that there are men who would act, on convic- 
tion, to their own certain detriment.” 

“It’s a very hopeful view of humanity, Mr. Bramlcigh,” said the 
lawyer, and he took a pinch of snuff. 
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‘T am certain it isa just one. At least, I will go this far to sustain 
my opinion. I will declare to you here, that if the time should ever 
come that it may depend upon me to decide this matter, if I satisfy my 
mind that M. Pracontal’s claim be just and equitable—that, in fact, he is 
simply asking for his own—I’ll not screen myself behind the law’s delays 
or its niceties ; I'll not make it a question of the longest purse or the 
ablest advocate, but frankly admit that the property is his, and cede it 
to him.” 

‘‘T have only one remark to make, Mr. Bramleigh, which is, Keep this 
determination strictly to yourself, and, above all things, do not acquaint 
Colonel Bramleigh with these opinions.”’ 

‘“‘T suspect that my father is not a stranger to them,” said Augustus, 
reddening with shame and irritation together. 

‘‘ Tt is therefore as well, sir, that there is no question of a compromise 
to lay before you. You are for strict justice and no favour.” 

‘*T repeat, Mr. Sedley, I am for him who has the right.” 

«‘So am I,” quickly responded Sedley ; ‘and we alone differ about 
the meaning of that word; but let me ask another question. Are you 
aware that this claim extends to nearly everything you have in the world; 
that the interest alone on the debt would certainly swallow up all your 
funded property, and make a great inroad besides on your securities and 
foreign bonds ?” 

‘«<T can well believe it,” said the other, mournfully. 

‘¢T must say, sir,” said Sedley, as he rose and proceeded to thrust the 
papers hurriedly into his bag, ‘‘that though I am highly impressed—very 
highly impressed, indeed, with the noble sentiments you have delivered on 
this occasion—sentiments, Iam bound to admit, that a long professional 
career has never made me acquainted with till this day—yet, on the 
whole, Mr. Bramleigh, looking at the question with a view to its remote 
consequences, and speculating on what would result if such opinions as 
yours were to meet a general acceptance, I am bound to say I prefer the 
verdict of twelve men in a jury-box to the most impartial judgment of any 
individual breathing ; and I wish you a very good-night.” 

What Mr. Sedley muttered to himself as he ascended the stairs, in 
what spirit he canvassed the character of Mr. Augustus Bramleigh, the 
reader need not know; and it is fully as well that our story does not 
require it should be recorded. One only remark, however, may be pre- 
served: it was said as he reached the door of his room, and apparently 
in a sort of summing up of all that had occurred to him,—*‘ These creatures, 
with their cant about conscience, don’t seem to know that this mischievous 
folly would unsettle half the estates in the island ; and there’s not a man 
in England would know what he was born to till he had got his father in 
a madhouse.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
THe Hotet BRISTOL. 


In a handsome apartment of the Hotel Bristol at Paris sat Lord and Lady 
Culduff, at tea. They were in deep mourning; and though they were 
perfectly alone, the room was splendidly lighted,—branches of candles 
figuring on every console, and the glass lustre that hung from the ceiling 
a blaze of waxlights. 

If Lord Culduff looked older and more careworn than we have lately 
seen him, Marion seemed in higher bloom and beauty, and the haughty, 
half-defiant air which had, in a measure, spoiled the charm of her girlhood, 
sat with a sort of dignity on her features as a woman. 

Not a word was spoken on either side; and from her look of intense 
preoccupation, as she sat gazing on the broad hem of her handkerchief, it 
was evident that her thoughts were wandering far away from the place she 
was in. As they sat thus, the door was noiselessly opened by a servant 
in deep black, who, in a very subdued voice, said, ‘‘ The Duke de Castro, 
your Excellency.” 

‘IT don’t receive,” was the cold reply, and the man withdrew. In 
about a quarter of an hour after he reappeared, and in the same stealthy 
tone said, ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse de Renneville begs she may have the 
honour e 

** Lady Culduff does not receive,” said his lordship sternly. 

‘¢ The countess has been very kind; she has been here to inquire after 
me several times.” 

‘* She is a woman of intense curiosity,” said he slowly. 

‘<T’d have said of great good nature.” 

*‘ And you'd have said perfectly wrong, madam. The woman is a 
political ‘ intriguante,’ who only lives to unravel mysteries ; and the one 
that is now puzzling her is too much for her good manners.” 

‘‘T declare, my lord, that I do not follow you.” 

‘I’m quite sure of that, madam. The sort of address Madame de 
Renneville boasts was not a quality that your life in Ireland was likely to 
make you familiar with.” 

‘‘T’d beg you to remember, my lord,” said she, angrily, ‘that all my 
experiences of the world have not been derived from that side of the 
Channel.” 

‘I’m cruel enough to say, madam, that I wish they had! There is 
nothing so difficult as unlearning.”’ 

“‘T wish, my lord—I heartily wish—that you had made this discovery 
earlier.” 

‘‘ Madam,”’ said he, slowly, and with much solemnity of manner, “I 
owe it to each of us to own that I had made what you are pleased to call 
this ‘discovery’ while there was yet time to obviate its consequences. My 
very great admiration had not blinded me as to certain peculiarities, 
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let me call them, of manner; and if my vanity induced me to believe that 
I should be able to correct them, it is my only error.’ 

**T protest, my lord, if my temper sustain me under such insult as 
this, I think I might be acquitted of ill-breeding.” 

*T live in the hope, madam, that such a charge would be impossible,” 

**T suppose you mean,” said she, with a sneering smile, ‘“‘ when I have 
taken more lessons,—when I have completed the course of instruction you 
so courteously began with me yesterday ?”’ 

‘“‘ Precisely, madam, precisely. There are no heaven-born courtiers. 
The graces of manner are as much matter of acquirement as are the notes 
in music. A delicate organization has the same disadvantage in the one 
case that a fine ear has in the other. It substitutes an aptitude for what 
ought to be pure acquirement. The people who are naturally well-man- 
nered are like the people who sing by ear; and I need not say what an 
infliction are either.” 

*‘ And you really think, my lord, that I may yet be able to enter a 
room and leave it with becoming grace and dignity ?”’ 

*‘ You enter a room well, madam,” said he, with a judicial slowness. 
** Now that you have subdued the triumphant air I objected to and assumed 
more quietness,—the blended softness with reserve,—your approach is 
good, I should say, extremely good. To withdraw is, however, far more 
difficult. To throw into the deference of leave-taking,—for it is always a 
permission you seem to ask,—the tempered sorrow of departure with the 
sense of tasted enjoyment, to do this with ease and with elegance, and not 
a touch of the dramatic about it, is a very high success ; and I grieve to 
say, madam,” added he, seriously, ‘‘ it is a success not yet accorded you. 
Would you do me the great favour to repeat our lesson of this morn- 
ing—I mean the curtsey with the two steps retiring, and then the slide ?” 

“Tf you do not think me well-mannered, my lord, you must at least 
believe me very good-tempered,” said she, flushing. 

‘Let me assure you, my lady, that to the latter quality I attach no import- 
ance whatever. Persons who respect themselves never visit peculiarities of 
temperament on others. We have our infirmities of nature, as we have 
our maladies ; but we keep them for ourselves, or for our doctor. It is 
the triumph of the well-bred world to need nothing but good manners.” 

“‘ What charming people. I take it that heaven must be peopled with 
lords-in-waiting.” 

‘Let me observe to your ladyship that there is no greater enormity 
in manners than an epigram. Keep this smartness for correspondence 
exclusively, abstain from it strictly in conversation.” 

‘I protest, my lord, your lessons come so thick that I despair of being 
able to profit by half of them. Meanwhile, if I am not committing another 
solecism against good manners, I should like to say good-night.” 

Lord Culduff arose and walked to the door, to be ready to open it as 
she approached. Meanwhile, she busied herself collecting her fan and her 
scent-bottle and her handkerchief, and a book she had been reading. 
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‘* Hadn’t Virginie better come for these things ?’’ said he, quietly. 

‘‘ Oh, certainly,” replied she, dropping them hurriedly on the table ; 
‘I’m always transgressing ; but I do hope, my lord, with time, and with 
that sincere desire to learn that animates me, I may yet attain to at least 
so many of the habits of your lordship’s order as may enable me to escape 
censure.” 

He smiled and bowed a courteous concurrence with the wish, but did 
not speak. Though her lip now trembled with indignation, and her cheek 
was flushed, she controlled her temper, and as she drew nigh the door 
dropped a low and most respectful curtsey. 

“* Very nice, very nice, indeed ; a thought, perhaps, too formal,—I mean 
for the occasion,—but in admirable taste. Your ladyship is grace itself.” 

‘‘ My lord, you are a model of courtesy.” 

‘‘T cannot even attempt to convey what pleasure your words give me,” 
said he, pressing her hand to his heart and bowing low. Meanwhile, with 
a darkening brow and a look of haughty defiance, she swept past him and 
left the room. 

‘Isn't Marion well?” said Temple Bramleigh, as he entered a few 
minutes later ; ‘‘ her maid told me she had gone to her room.” 

‘* Quite well: a little fagged, perhaps, by a day of visiting; nothing 
beyond that. You have been dining at the Embassy ? Whom had you 
there ?” 

‘“ A family party and a few of the smaller diplomacies.” 

“To be sure. It was Friday. Any news stirring?” 

‘* Nothing whatever.” 

‘¢ Does Bartleton talk of retiring still ?” 

‘Yes. He says he is sick of sending in his demand for retirement. 
That they always say, ‘ We can't spare you; you must hold on a little 
longer. If you go out now, there’s Bailey and Hammersmith, and bhalf-a- 
dozen others will come insisting on advancement.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Didn't he say Culduff too ? eh, didn’t he?” said the old lord, with 
a wicked twinkle of the eye. 

‘‘T’m not sure he didn’t,” said Temple, blushing. 

‘¢ He did, sir, and he said more—he said, Rather than see Culduff here, 
I’d stay on and serve these twenty years.” 

‘‘T didn’t hear him say that, ecriainly.” 

‘‘No, sir, perhaps not, but he said it to himself, as sure as I stand 
here. There isn’t a country in Europe—I say it advisedly—where 
intelleet-—I mean superior intellect—is so persistently persecuted as in 
England. I don’t want my enemy to have any heavier misfortune than 
to be born a man of brains and a Briton! Once that it’s known that you 
stand above your fellow-men, the whole world is arrayed against you. 
Who knows that better than he who now speaks to you? Have I ever 
been forgiven the Erzeroum convention? Even George Canning—from 
whom one might have expected better—even he used to say, ‘ How well 
Culduff managed that commercial treaty with the Hanse Towns :’ he never 
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got over it, sir, never! You are a young fellow entering into life—let me 
give you a word of counsel. Always be inferior to the man you are, for the 
time being, in contact with. Outbid him, outjockey him, overreach him, 
but never forget to make him believe he knows more of the game than 
youdo. If you have any success over him, ascribe it to ‘luck,’ mere 
‘luck.’ The most envious of men will forgive ‘luck,’ all the more if they 
despise the fellow who has profited by it. Therefore, I say, if the 
intellectual standard of your rival is only four feet, take care that with 
your tallest heels on, you don’t stand above three feet eleven! No harm 
if only three ten and a half.”’ 

The little applauding ha! ha! ha! with which his lordship ended, was 
faintly chorussed by the secretary. 

‘¢ And what is your news from home ; you've had letters, haven’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. Augustus writes me in great confusion. They have not found 
the will, and they begin to fear that the very informal scrap of paper I 
already mentioned is all that represents one.” 

‘* What! do you mean that memorandum stating that your father 
bequeathed all he had to Augustus, and trusted he would make a suitable 
provision for his brothers and sisters ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes; that is all that has been found. Augustus says in his last letter, 
my poor father would seem to have been most painfully affected for some 
time back by a claim put forward to the title of all his landed property, by a 
person assuming to be the heir of my grandfather, and this claim is actually 
about to be asserted at law. The weight of this charge and all its conse- 
quent publicity and exposure appear to have crushed him for some months 
before his death, and he had made great efforts to effect a compromise.” 

A long, low, plaintive whistle from Lord Culduff arrested Temple’s 
speech, and for a few seconds there was a dead silence in the room. 

‘“‘ This, then, would have left you all ruimed—eh ?” asked Culduff, 
after a pause. 

‘“‘I don’t exactly see to what extent we should have been liable,— 
whether only the estated property, or also all funded monies.” 

‘‘ Everything ; every stick and stone ; every scrip and debenture, you 
may swear. The rental of the estates for years back would have to be 
accounted for—with interest.” 

‘‘ Sedley does not say so,” said Temple, in a tone of considerable 
irritation. 

‘‘ These fellows never do; they always imply there is a game to be 
played, an issue to be waited for, else their occupation were gone. How 
much of all this story was known to your sister Marion ?”’ 

-.“ Nothing. Neither she nor any of us ever suspected it.” 

‘It’s always the same thing,” said the viscount, as he arose and 
settled his wig before the glass. ‘‘ The same episode goes on repeating 
itself for ever. These trade fortunes are just card-houses ; they are raised 
in a night, and blown away in the morning.” 

_“* You forget, my lord, that my father inherited an entailed estate.” 
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‘‘ Which turns out not to have been his,” replied he, with a grin. 

‘* You are going too fast, my lord, faster than judge and jury. Sedley 
never took a very serious view of this claim, and he only concurred in the 
attempt to compromise it out of deference to my father’s dislike to public 
scandal.” 

‘¢ And a very wise antipathy it was, I must say. No gentleman ever 
consulted his self-respect by inviting the world to criticize his private 
affairs. And how does this pleasing incident stand now? In which act 
of the drama are we at this moment? Is there an action at law or are 
we in the stage of compromise ?” 

‘‘ This is what Augustus says,” said Temple, taking the letter- from 
his pocket and reading: “‘‘ Sedley thinks that a handsome offer of a sum 
down,—say twenty thousand pounds,—might possibly be accepted ; but to 
mect this would require a united effort by all of us. Would Lord Culduff 
be disposed to accept his share in this liability ? Would he, I mean, be 
willing to devote a portion of Marion’s fortune to this object, seeing that he 
is now one of us? I have engaged Cutbill to go over to Paris and confer 
with him, and he will probably arrive there by Tuesday. Nelly has placed 
at my disposal the only sum over which she has exclusive control,—it is 
but two thousand pounds. As for Jack, matters have gone very ill with 
him, and rather than accept a court-martial, he has thrown up his com- 
mission and left the service. We are expecting him here to-night, but 
only to say good-by, as he sails for China on Thursday.’ ” 

Lord Culduff walked quietly towards the chimney-piece as Temple 
concluded, and took up a small tobacco-box of chased silver, from which 
he proceeded to manufacture a cigarette—a process on which he displayed 
considerable skill and patience ; having lighted which, and taken a couple 
of puffs, he said, ‘‘ You'll have to go to Bogota, Temple, that’s clear.” 

‘Go to Bogota! I declare I don’t see why.” 

“Yes; you'll have to go; every man has to take his turn of some 
objectionable post, his Gaboon and yellow-fever days. I myself passed a 
year at Stuttgard. The Bramleighs are now events of the past. There’s 
no use in fighting against these things. They were, and they are not, 
that’s the whole story. It’s very hard on every one, especially hard upon 
me. Reverses in life sit easily enough on the class that furnishes adven- 
turers, but in my condition there are no adventurers. You and others like 
you descend to the ranks, and nobody thinks the worse of you. We,—we 
cannot! that’s the pull you have. We are born with our epaulettes, and 
we must wear them till we die.” 

‘<Tt does not seem a very logical consequence, notwithstanding, to me, 
that because my brother may have to defend his title to his estate, that I 
must accept a post that is highly distasteful to me.” 

‘And yet it is the direct consequence. Will you do me the favour to 
touch that bell. I should like some claret-eup. The fact is, we all of us 
take too little out of our prosperity! Where we err is, we experiment on 
good fortune: now we shouldn’t do that, we should realize. You for 
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instance ought to have made your ‘running’ while your father was enter- 
taining all the world in Belgravia. The people couldn’t have ignored 
you, and dined with him ; at least, you need not have let them.” 

‘So that your lordship already looks upon us, as bygones, as things 
of the past ?”’ 

«T am forced to take this very disagreeable view. Will you try that 
cup ? it is scarcely iced enough for my liking. Have you remarked that they 
never make cup properly in a hotel? The clubs alone have the secret.”’ 

‘J suppose you will confer with Cutbill before you return an answer 
to Augustus ?’’ said Temple stifily. 

‘“‘ T may—that is, I may listen to what that very plausible but not very 
polished individual has to say, before I frame the exact terms of my reply. 
We are all of us, so to say, dans les manvais draps. You are going where 
you hate to go, and I, who really should have had no share in this general 
disaster, have taken my ticket in the lottery when the last prize has just 
been paid over the counter.” 

‘‘Tt is very hard on you indeed,” said the other scornfully. 

‘* Nothing less than your sympathy would make it endurable,”’ and as 
he spoke he lighted a bed-room candle and moved towards the door. 
‘Don’t tell them at F. O. that you are going out unwillingly, or they'll 
keep you there. Trust to some irregularity when you are there, to get 
recalled, and be injured. Ifa mancan only be injured and brought before 
the House, it’s worth ten years’ active service to him. The first time I was 
injured I was made secretary of embassy. The second gave me my 
K. C. B., and I look to my next misfortune for the Grand Cross. Good- 
by. Don’t take the yellow-fever, don’t marry a squaw.’’ And with a grace- 
ful move of the hand he motioned an adieu, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
On THE ROAD. 


L’Estrance and his sister were on their way to Italy. The curate had been 
appointed to the church at Albano, and he was proceeding to his destination 
with as much happiness as is permitted to a man who, with a very humble 
opinion of himself, feels called on to assume a position of some importance. 

Wishing, partly from motives of enjoyment, partly from economy, to 
avoid the route most frequented by travellers, they had taken the road 
through Zurich and the valley of the upper Rhine, and had now reached 
the little village of Dornbirn in the Vorarlberg—a spot of singular beauty, 
in the midst of a completely pastoral country. High mountains, snow- 
capped above, pine-clad lower down, descended by grassy slopes into 
rich pasture-lands, traversed by innumerable streams, and dotted over with 
those cottages of framed wood, which, with their ornamented gables and 
quaint galleries, are the most picturesque peasant-houses in existence. 
Beautiful cattle covered the hills, their tinkling bells ringing out in the 
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clear air, and blending their tones with the ceaseless flow of falling water, 
imparting just that amount of sound that relieved the solemn character of 
the scene, and gave it vitality. 

Day after day found our two travellers still lingering here. There was 
a charm in the spot, which each felt, without confessing it to the other, 
and it was already the fourth evening of their sojourn as they were sitting 
by the side of a little rivulet, watching the dipping flies along the stream, 
that Julia said, suddenly,— 

‘‘ You'd like to live your life here, George ; isn’t that so?” 

‘‘ What makes you think so, Julia?” said he, colouring slightly as 
he spoke. 

“First tell me if I have not read you aright? You like this quiet 
dreamy landscape. You want no other changes than in the varying effects 
of cloud, and shadow, and mist; and you'd like to think this a little haven 
against the storms and shipwrecks of life ?”’ 

«‘ And if I really did think all this, would my choice of an existence be 
a very bad one, Julia?” 

‘‘No. Not if one could ensure the same frame of mind in which first 
he tasted the enjoyment. I, for instance, like what is called the world 
very much. I like society, life, and gaiety. I like the attentions, I like 
the flatteries one meets with, but if I could be always as happy, always as 
tranquil as we have felt since we came here, I’d be quite willing to sign a 
bond to live and die here.”’ 

‘So that you mean our present enjoyment of the place could not last ?” 

“Tam sure it could not. Iam sure a great deal of the pleasure we 
now feel is in the relief of escaping from the turmoil and bustle of a world 
that we don’t belong to. The first sense of this relief is repose, the next 
would be ennui.” 

*‘T don’t agree with you, Julia. There is a calm acceptance of a 
humble lot in life, quite apart from ennui.” 

‘‘ Don’t believe it. There is no such philosophy. A great part of 
your happiness here is in the fact that you can afford to live here. Oh, 
hold up your hands, and be horrified. It is very shocking to have a sister 
who will say such vulgar things, but I watched you, George, after you paid 
the bill this morning, and I marked the delighted smile in which you 
pointed out some effect of light on the ‘ Sentis,’ and I said to myself, ‘ It 
is the landlord has touched up the landscape.’ ” 

“‘T declare, Julia, you make me angry. Why will you say such things ?” 

‘«‘ Why are we so poor, George? ‘Tell me that, brother mine. Why 
are we so poor? ”’ 

‘“‘ There are hundreds as poor ; thousands poorer.” 

‘Perhaps they don’t care, don’t fret about it, don’t dwell on all the 
things they are debarred from, don’t want this or that appliance to make 
life easier. Now look there, what a difference in one’s existence to travel 
that way.” 


As she spoke, she pointed to a travelling carriage which swept over the 
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bridge, with all the speed of four posters, and, with all the clatter of cracking 
whips and sounding horns, made for the inn of the village. 

‘* How few travel with post now, in these days of railroad,” said he, 
not sorry to turn the conversation into another channel. 

‘‘T hope they are going on. I trust they'll not stop here. We have 
been the great folk of the place up to this, but you'll see how completely 
the courier or the femme-de-chambre will eclipse us now,’’ said she, 
rising. ‘Let us go back, or perhaps they'll give our very rooms away.” 

‘* How can you be so silly, Julia?” 

‘‘ All because we are poor, George. Let me be rich, and you'll be 
surprised, not only how generous I shall be, but how disposed to think 
well of every one. Poverty is the very mother of distrust.” 

‘**T never heard you rail at our narrow fortune like this before.” 

‘* Don’t be angry with me, dear George, and I'll make a confession to 
you. Iwas not thinking of ourselves, nor of our humble lot all this while ; 
it was a letter I got this morning from Nelly Bramleigh was running in my 
mind. It has never been out of my thoughts since I received it.” 

‘* You never told me of this.” 

“No. She begged me not to speak of it; and I meant to have obeyed 
her, but my temper has betrayed me. What Nelly said was, ‘Don’t tell 
your brother about these things till he can hear the whole story, which 
Augustus will write to him as soon as he is able.’ ” 

‘* What does she allude to ?” 

** They are ruined—actually ruined.” 

‘** The Bramleighs—the rich Bramleighs ? ” 

“Just so. They were worth millions—at least they thought so—a 
few weeks back, and now they have next to nothing.”’ 

‘This has come of over-speculation.”’ 

‘‘No. Nothing of the kind. It is a claimant to the estate has arisen, 
an heir whose rights take precedence of their father’s ; in fact, the grand- 
father had been privately married early in life, and had a son of whom 
nothing was heard for years, but who married and left a boy, who, on attain- 
ing manhood, preferred his claim to the property. All this mysterious 
claim was well known to Colonel Bramleigh ; indeed, it would appear that 
for years he was engaged in negotiations with this man’s lawyers, some- 
times defiantly challenging an appeal to the law, and sometimes entertain- 
ing projects of compromise. The correspondence was very lengthy, and, 
from its nature, must have weighed heavily on the Colonel’s mind and 
spirits, and ended, as Nelly suspects, by breaking up his health. 

“It was almost the very first news that met Augustus on his accession 
to his fortune, and so stunned was he that he wrote to Mr. Sedley to say, 
—‘I have such perfect reliance on both your integrity and ability, that if 
you assure me this claim is well-founded and this demand a just one, I 
will not contest it.’ He added,—‘I am not afraid of poverty, but a public 
shame and a scandal would be my death.’ ” 

“Just what I should expect from him. What did Sedley say?” 
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‘‘ He didn’t say he was exactly a fool, but something very like it; and 
he told him, too, that though he might make very light of his own rights, 
he could not presume to barter away those of others ; and, last of all, he 
added, what he knew would have its weight with Augustus, that, had his 
father lived, he meant to have compromised this claim. Not that he 
regarded it either as well-founded or formidable, but simply as a means of 
avoiding a very unpleasant publicity. This last intimation had its effect, 
and Augustus permitted Sedley to treat. Sedley at once addressed him- 
self to Temple—Jack was not to be found—and to Lord Culduff, to learn 
what share they were disposed to take in such an arrangement. As 
Augustus offered to bind himself never to marry, and to make a will 
dividing the estate equally amongst his brothers and sisters, Lord Culduff 
and Temple quite approved of this determination, but held that they were 
not called upon to take any portion of the burden of the compromise. 

‘« Augustus would seem to have been so indignant at this conduct, 

that he wrote to Sedley to put him at once in direct communication with 
the claimant. Sedley saw by the terms of the letter how much of it was 
dictated by passion and offended pride, evaded the demand, and pretended 
that an arrangement was actually pending, and, if uninterfered with, sure 
to be completed. To this Augustus replied—for Nelly has sent me a 
copy of his very words—‘ Be it so. Make such a settlement as you, in 
your capacity of my lawyer, deem best for my interests. For my own 
part, I will not live in a house, nor receive the rents of an estate, my 
rights to which the law may possibly decide against me. Till, then, the 
matter be determined either way, I and my sister Eleanor, who is like- 
minded with me in this affair, will go where we can live at least cost, 
decided, so soon as may be, to have this issue determined, and Castello 
become the possession of him who rightfully owns it.’ 
_ On the evening of the day he wrote this they left Castello. They 
only stopped a night in Dublin, and left next morning for the Continent. 
Nelly’s letter is dated from Ostend. She says she does not know where 
they are going, and is averse to anything like importuning her brother by 
even a question. She promises to write soon again, however, and tell me 
all about thuu plans. They are travelling without a servant, and, so far 
as she knows, with very little money. Poor Nelly! she bears up nobly, 
but the terrible reverse of condition, and the privations she is hourly 
confronted with, are clearly preying upon her.” 

‘‘ What a change! Just to think of them a few months back. It was 
a princely household.” 

“ Just what Nelly says. ‘It is complete overthrow ; and if I am not 
stunned by the reverse, it is because all my sympathies are engaged for 
poor ‘Gusty,’ who is doing his best to bear up well. As for myself, I 
never knew how helpless I was till I tried to pack my trunk. I suppose 
time will soften down many things that are now somewhat hard to bear ; 
but for the moment I am impatient and irritable ; and it is only the sight 
of my dear brother—so calm, so manly, and so dignified in his sorrow— 
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that obliges me to forget my selfish grief and compose myself as I 
ought.’”’ 

As they thus talked, they arrived at the door of the inn, where the 
landlord met them, with the request that the two gentlemen who had 
arrived by extra-post, and who could not find horses to proceed on their 
journey, might be permitted to share the one sitting-room the house con- 
tained, and which was at present occupied by the L’Estranges. 

“‘ Let us sup in your room, George,” whispered Julia, and passed on 
into the house. L’Estrange gave orders to send the supper to his room, 
and told the landlord that the salon was at his guests’ disposal. 

About two hours later, as the curate and his sister sat at the open 
window, silentiy enjoying the delicious softness of a starry night, they were 
startled by the loud talking of persons so near as to seem almost in the 
room with them. 

‘‘ English—I’ll be sworn they are!” saidone. ‘‘ That instinctive dread 
of a stranger pertains only to our people. How could it have interfered 
with their comfort, that we sat and eat our meal in this corner ?” 

‘‘ The landlord says they are young, and the woman pretty. That may 
explain something. Your countrymen, Philip, are the most jealous race in 
Europe.” 

L’Estrange coughed here three or four times, to apprise his neighbours 
that they were within earshot of others. 

‘* Listen to that cough,” cried the first speaker. ‘‘ That was palpably 
feigned. It was meant to say, Don’t talk so loud.” 

‘‘T always grow more indiscreet under such provocation,” said the 
other, whose words were slightly tinged with a foreign accent. 

A merry laugh burst from Julia at this speech, which the others joined 
in by very impulse. 

‘“‘T suspect,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ we might as well have occupied 
the same room, seeing in what close proximity we stand to each other.”’ 

‘*T think it would be as well to go to your room, Julia,” said George, 
in a low voice. ‘It is getting late, besides.” 

‘*T believe you are right, George. I will say good-night.” 

The last words appeared to have caught the ears of the strangers, who 
exclaimed together, ‘‘ Good-night, good-night;”” and he wt. the foreign 
accent began to hum, in a very sweet tenor voice, ‘‘ Buona sera, buona 
notte, buona sera ;’’ which Julia would fain have listened to, but George 
hurried her away, and closed the door. 

** There is the end of that episode,” said the foreign voice. ‘ Le Mari 
Jaloux has had enough of us. Your women in England are taught never 
to play with fire.” 

**T might reply that yours are all pyrotechnisis,” said the other, with 
a laugh. 

The clatter of plates and the jingle of glasses, as the waiter laid the 
table for supper, drowned their voices, and L’Estrange dropped off asleep 
soon after. A hearty burst of laughter at last aroused him. It came 
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from the adjoining room, where the strangers were still at table, though it 
was now nigh daybreak. 

‘‘ Yes,” said he of the foreign accent, ‘‘I must confess it. I never 
made a lucky hit in my life without the ungrateful thought of how much 
luckier it might have been.” 

‘Tt is your Italian blood has given you that temperament.” 

‘‘T knew you'd say so, Philip; before my speech was well out, I 
felt the reply you’d make me. But let me tell you that you English are not 
a whit more thankful to fortune than we are; but in your matter-of-fact 
way you accept a benefit as your just due, while we, more conscious of 
our deservings, always fecl that no recompence fully equalled what we 
merited. And so is it that ever since that morning at Furnival’s Inn, I 
keep on asking myself, Why twenty thousand? Why not forty—why not 
twice forty 2?” 

“T was quite prepared for all this. I think I saw the reaction 
beginning as you signed the paper.” 

‘‘No, there you wrong me, Philip. I wrote boldly, like a man who 
felt that he was making a great resolve, and could stand by it. You'd 
never guess when what you have called ‘ the reaction’ set in.” 

‘*‘T am curious to know when that was.” 

“T'll tell you. You remember our visit to Castello. You thought it 
a strange caprice of mine to ask the lawyer whether, now that all was 
finally settled between us, I might be permitted to see the house—which, 
as the family had left, could be done without any unpleasantness. I 
believe my request amused him as much as it did you; he thought it a 
strange caprice, but he saw no reason to refuse it, and I saw smiled as he 
sat down to write the note to the housekeeper. I have no doubt that he 
thought, ‘It is a gambler’s whim ; he wants to see the stake he played for, 
and what he might perhaps have won had he had courage to play out the 
game.’ You certainly took that view of it.” 

The other muttered something like a half assent, and the former 
speaker continued: ‘* And you were both of you wrong. I wanted to see 
the finished picture of which I possessed the sketch—the beautiful Flora— 
whose original was my grandmother. I cannot tell you the intense longing 
I had to see the features that pertained to one who belonged to me; a 
man must be as utterly desolate as I am, to comprehend the craving I felt 
to have something—anything that might stand to me in place of family. 
It was this led me to Castello, and it was this that made me, when I 
crossed the threshold, indifferent to all the splendours of the place, and 
only occupied with one thought, one wish—to see the frescus in the 
Octagon Tower,—poor old Giacomo’s great work,—the picture of his 
beautiful daughter. And was she not beautiful? I ask you, Philip, had 
Raphael himself ever such a model for sweetness of expression ? Come, 
come. You were just as wild as myself in your enthusiasm as you stood 
before her ; and it was only by a silly jest that you could repress the 
ayitation you were so ashamed of.” 
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‘«‘T remember I told you that the family had terribly degenerated since 
her day.” 

‘‘ And yet you tried to trace a likeness between us.”’ 

‘«‘ You won't say that I succeeded,” said he, with a laugh. 

‘‘Jt was then as I stood there gazing on her, thinking of her sad 
story, that I bethought me what an ignoble part it was I played to com- 
promise the rights that she had won, and how unworthy I was to be the 
descendant of the beautiful Enrichetta.” 

‘You are about the only man I ever met who was in love with his 
grandmother.” 

“Call it how you like, her lovely face has never left me since I saw 
it there.” 

‘And yet your regret implies that you are only sorry not to have 
made a better bargain.” 

‘No, Philip: my regret is not to have stood out for terms that must 
have been refused me ; I wish I had asked for the ‘impossible.’ I tried 
to make a laughing matter of it when I began, but I cannot—I cannot. 
I have got the feeling that I have been selling my birthright.” 

‘‘ And you regret that the mess of pottage has not been bigger.” 

‘“‘ There’s the impossibility in making a friend of an Englishman! It 
is the sordid side of everything he will insist on turning uppermost. Had 
I told a Frenchman what I have told you, he would have lent me his 
whole heart in sympathy.” 

“To be sure he would. He would have accepted all that stupid sen- 
timentality about your grandmother as refined feeling, and you'd have 
been blubbering over each other this half hour.” 

‘‘ If you only knew the sublime project I had. I dare not tell you of 
it in your miserable spirit of depreciating all that is high in feeling and 
noble in aspiration. You would ridicule it. Yes, mon cher, you would 
have seen nothing in my plan, save what you could turn into absurdity.” 

‘«‘ Let me hear it. I promise you to receive the information with the 
most distinguished consideration.” 

‘You could not. You could not elevate your mind even to comprehend 
my motives. What would you have said, if I had gone to this Mr. Bram- 
leigh, and said, Cousin “ 

‘* He is not your cousin, to begin with.” 

*“No matter; one calls every undefined relation cousin. Cousin, I 
would have said, this house that you live in, these horses that you drive, 
this plate that you dine off, these spreading lawns and shady woods that 
lie around, are mine ; I am their lawful owner ; I am the true heir to them ; 
and you are nothing—nobody—the son of an illegitimate Ks 

**T’d say he'd have pitched you out of the window.” 

‘‘ Wait a while; not so fast. Nevertheless, I would have said, Yours 
is the prescription and the habit. These things have pertained to you 
since your birth; they are part of you, and you of them. You cannot 
live without them, because you know no other life than where they enter 
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and mingle ; while I, poor and an adventurer, have never tasted luxury, 
nor had any experiences but of trouble and difficulty. Let us each keep 
the station to which habit and time have accustomed him. Do you live, as 
you have ever lived, grand seigneur as you are—rich, honoured, and 
regarded. I will never dispute your possession nor assail your right. I 
only ask that you accept me as your relation,—a cousin, who has been 
long absent in remote lands; a traveller, an ‘ eccentric,’ who likes a life 
of savagery and adventure, and who has come back, after years of exile, 
to see his family and be with his own. Imagine yourself for an instant to 
be Bramleigh, and what would you have said to this? Had I simply 
asked to be one of them, to call them by their Christian names, to be 
presented to their friends as Cousin Anatole—I ask you now—-seriously, 
what you would have replied to such a noble appeal ?” 

‘¢T don’t know exactly what I should have said, but I think I can tell 
you what I would have done.” 

‘¢ Well, out with it.” 

‘‘T’d have sent for the police, and handed you over to the authorities 
for either a rogue or a madman.” 

‘‘ Bon soir. I wish you a good-night—pleasant dreams, too, if that be 
possible.” 

‘Don't go. Sitdown. The dawn is just breaking, and you know I 
ordered the horses for the first light.” 

‘‘T must go into the air then. I must go where I can breathe.” 

‘* Take a cigar, and let us talk of something else.” 

‘‘ That is easy enough for you; you who treat everything as a mere 
passing incident, and would make life a series of unconnected episodes. 
You turn from this to that, just as you taste of this dish and that at 
dinner ; but I who want to live a life—entendu ?—to live a life: to be to- 
morrow the successor of myself to-day, to carry with me an identity— 
how am J to practise your philosophy ?” 

‘‘ Here come the horses; and I must say, Iam for once grateful to 
their jingling bells, helping as they do to drown more nonsense than even 
you usually give way to.” 

‘“‘ How did we ever become friends? Can you explain that to me?” 

‘¢T suppose it must have been in one of your lucid moments, Anatole 
—for you have them at times.” 

“Ah, Thave! But if you’re getting complimentary, I'd better be off. 
Will you look to the bill? and I'll take charge of the baggage.” 
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Some Chapters on Talk. 
a ee 
VI.—Or Times FoR TALKING. 


Ir is an unquestionable fact that one of the most desirable things to be 
borne in mind by all persons who hope to attain to any degree of pro- 
ficiency in the art of talking, is the necessity of timing their observations— 
be they of whatever kind they may—in a careful and judicious fashion. It is 
impossible to overrate the importance of this consideration. The success of 
a remark, of an anecdote, of a piece of description, depends more upon its 
being well-timed than upon any oue other single element. ‘There is surely 
no one who has considered this subject of ours at all attentively who has 
not, at some time or other, been struck by the truth of this statement. 
Have we not all observed over and over again how often a very poor 
remark indeed, made at the right moment, will be received with applause, 
while a really good thing, if it happens to be said apropos de rien, will 
for that very reason of its not having been properly led up to, fall dismally 
flat, and be altogether a failure. We have most of us, at some time or 
other, taken note of such failures, even if we have not known enough of 
the art of talking to attribute them to their right cause. 

This timing of what we have to say being then a thing of such moment, 
it is only natural that we—being engaged in such an investigation as this 
with which we are now busy—should inquire earnestly whether there are 
any rules for the guidance of the talk-student who desires to excel in this 
particular branch of art ; whether, in short, there are in existence any rules 
by which he may learn—when he has got anything to say—at what time 
he ought, and at what time he ought not, to say it. As far as the writer 
of these chapters knows, there are no such laws in existence. The 
arcana of talk have been but little examined into. Conversation, as an 
art, has been less made the subject of study than might—considering its 
importance—have been expected, and professors of that art have, as one 
cannot but think, shown some degree of selfishness in keeping their dis- 
coveries in connection with it to themselves. We are thrown then upon 
our own resources by their reticence, and compelled to pursue the know- 
ledge which we desire to attain under very great difficulties. We must, 
however, by no means despair. 

The particular branch of such knowledge which we are now engaged 
in studying—the timing, namely, of our talk in a discreet and skilful 
manner—is one, as has been said, of very considerable interest. Let us 
see if we cannot grope our way to some few truths concerning it. Among 
these one of the first which, after due amount of reflection, asserts itself 
strongly, is the conviction that we must avoid, by all means and at any 
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expense, the practice of dragging in the topic on which we wish to talk, 
by main force. If our talk is to prosper, the subject of it must be led up 
to gradually. It must be led up to gradually, and what is more, naturally ; 
the conversation reaching it by easy stages, and, es one may say, in the 
course of nature. And this leading wp must, you are entreated to 
remember, be the work of destiny, and by no means brought about by 
you who desire to profit by it. Next in magnitude to the fault of dragging 
in your subject neck and heels, is the error of leading up to it yourseif 
in a forced and unnatural manner. You must wait for your opportunity. 
Self-control and patience are as necessary to the attainment of conversa- 
tional, as of any other distinction. You must be patient then, but you 
must also be vigilant; a combination of qualities rare but indispensable 
to those who would be great in anything. You must be ready when that 
opportunity which has been spoken of does come, to seize it and hold it 
fast. You must hold your remark, your description, your story, or what- 
ever itis, in check, as a skilful gillie does a deer-hound, but you must be 
ready to let it slip when the right moment comes. If that moment is 
missed, your chance is gone. Not the proverbial mutton, not Queen Anne 
herself, are more utterly dead than is a subject which has once been 
disposed of and dropped. You cannot revive it; to assert that such 
resuscitation is possible, would be to mislead many unoffending and perhaps 
deserving persons. We have all of us seen such resuscitation attempted : 
‘‘You were talking just.now of dromedaries, it reminds me of a clever 
thing said by Professor Humps.” We have all heard something of this 
sort in our time, but have we ever known the anecdote thus introduced 
to succeed ? The fact is that there are some people the peculiar nature 
of whose genius it is to suggest to them the most brilliant retorts and the 
most apposite remarks, some considerable time after the occasion when 
they would have been useful and appropriate has passed away. I should be 
sorry to disparage the intellectual gifts of such persons, but I am compelled 
to say that I can give them no comfort. Above all, I cannot encourage 
any attempt to make use of these same laggard ideas. If a good thing 
comes into your head after the opportunity for letting it loose upon society 
has gone by, the best thing you can do is to gulp it down altogether, or 
keep it by you, in case a use for it should come in the course of time. 

In addition to this readiness, the importance of which has been so 
strongly insisted on, it is necessary that any individual who hopes to get 
on as a talker should be, to some extent, morally thick-skinned and tough, 
as he will have, in the pursuit of the object which he has set before him, 
to encounter many things which, to persons of a sensitive nature, are 
extremely distressing. It is, for instance—and still keeping to the ques- 
tion of fortunate and unfortunate times for starting a subject—by no means 
an uncommon thing with an habitual talker to make a false start, and to find 
himself baulked just at the moment when he is beginning to hold forth. 
The best talkers are liable to be thus interrupted. Therefore if, when you 
begin ‘‘ I was travelling last summer in the Pyrenees,” you should happen 
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to find that somebody else, with greater power of voice, or better social 
standing, or both, has just started something else, or that some other tire- 
some person whose conversational innings you thought was over, is still, 
metaphorically, upon his legs, you must not mind, but must try again at 
the next opportunity, or at the next after that ; for Destiny, when she has 
once begun to baulk a man, has a way of going on doing so. One thing 
you must not do: you must not let the matter drop. You must travel 
over those Pyrenees even if you are hindered in starting on the journcy, as 
will occasionally happen, half-a-dozen times. You will get to have a very 
cordial detestation of the opening words of your own story at about the 
third repetition of them, and you will moreover find that any old established 
talkers who may be present will wear a surprised look as you go on; but 
you must bear these things as well as you can. There are diiliculties con- 
nected with the pursuit of all the arts, and the art of talking is no exception 
to the rest. The fact is that interruptions occur continually, not only at 
the beginning but throughout the whole course of even the best-timed 
speech, and how to persevere through them is one of the lessons which the 
talk-student is obliged to learn early in his career. Long statements, 
whether of the narrative or of some other kind, are most commonly made 
at a dinner-table—indeed in all these chapters on Talk, it is mainly dinner- 
table conversation with which we find ourselves to be occupied—and the 
interruptions to conversation necessarily connected with the meal itself are 
always sufficiently numerous. The continuity of what you have to say is 
broken from time to time by the arrival at your elbow of dishes which, 
whether you accept or reject them, are equally impertinent to your 
narrative, and by proffers of wine, of which the same thing may be said. 
It may even happen that the very dinner of which you are partaking has 
been got up for the express purpose of introducing some special dish, or 
some remarkable delicacy—a piece of beef which has come from the 
Brazils in paraffine, or a canvas-back duck which has travelled from the 
United States in ice—and that your story has the ill-luck to be in progress 
at the moment when the dish of the day is produced. Or even if the dinner 
has not been got up with a distinct object of this kind, it is still quite 
possible that when you are in full swing, and even perhaps nearing your 
crisis, some entrée of a novel description may make its début, and your host, 
who really cannot be expected to sacrifice his efiect for the sake of yours, 
will arrest your progress with,—-‘‘One moment, Jones, I must just call ow 
friend the alderman’s attention to the merits of this prawn curry.” 

The aspiring conversationalist must be prepared for plenty of other 
interruptions to his talk, besides those to which he is liable when sitting at 
a feast. At times when less ceremony is observed—at afternoon parties 
and during morning calls—the probabilities are perhaps even more in 
favour of his being interrupted while holding forth, than on the occasion of 
a set dinner-party. Afternoon gatherings are generally informal, and 
people arrive and depart at all hours. Now abrupt arrivals and departures 
are ruinous to the effectiveness of continuous statement. When your 
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favourite listener jumps up to welcome her dearest Susan, and then pro- 
ceeds to inquire after hosts of relations and friends of the newly-arrived 
one, what becomes of your story? The thread of your narrative is abruptly 
snapped. New arrivals, then, are fatal to your eloquence ; so is the presence 
of a lively and intelligent dog which barks when anybody moves; and so, 
above all things, are children. In these modern days the conversation of 
these young people is largely appreciated, and it must be a very important 
personage indeed who can make sure of his audience when he has a child 
of four years old for a competitor. 

A great deal has been said in this chapter concerning the times and 
seasons when it is not good to enter upon a narrative or to start a subject. 
It may perhaps be expected now that something shall be said upon the 
more positive side of this question, and some hint given as to when it is 
good to let off the remark or the anecdote with which you hope to make 
some sort of effect. It is very diflicult to lay down any fixed principle in 
a case where so much must necessarily depend upon circumstance. The 
talker must indeed, to a great extent, be guided by his own discretion. He 
will have to learn by experience, more or less bitter. He will make mis- 
takes, but will, if there is anything of aptness in him, profit by them. 
Nevertheless, difficult as it is to speak with anything like precision on this 
point, a little may be said as to favourable opportunities of making a 
conversational beginning, which may be useful. There are undoubtedly 
particular moments for making such starts, which can to some extent be 
calculated on. We will give a specimen or two of such before concluding 
this chapter. Keeping, then, to dinner-time—that period of which we have 
already had so much to say in these chapters—it will have been observed 
by most persons who are in the habit of dining gregariously, that there is 
always a certain dish handed round of which no one can be induced to 
partake. It is ordinarily the third entrée, and very often consists of 
stewed pigeons. Whatever it consists of, however, its fate is always tho 
same. It is refused by the honourable lady on the right of the host, and 
then everybody says ‘“‘ No, thank you;’’ or shakes his head as the unappre- 
ciated dainty is offered to each. It is a very curious phenomenon in 
connection with dinner-parties this rejection, by common consent on the 
part of the guests, of some one particular dish—curious in many ways, and 
in none more than in its being always done in the midst of a profound 
silence. The circulation of the stewed pigeons, or whatever else it may 
be, is invariably the signal for a pause ; and it is of that pause that the 
discreet talker will take advantage, as giving him a fine opportunity for 
the launching of his conversational bark. There is no time like it. There 
is another very fair season—when the sweets begin to languish, and the 
cheese is only dawning. A favourable moment this, sometimes a very 
favourable moment, but not to be compared to the first. 

And besides the opportunities which arise at dinner-time, there are 
others which may just be hinted at with advantage. In country-house 
life there occur from time to time occasions when it is good to have a 
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subject ready, and to let it slip. In the winter season, to take an instance, 
there is generally a long interval between the time when the different 
guests come in from hunting, shooting, or whatever other out-door occupa- 
tion they may have been engaged in, and the moment when they retire to 
their rooms to dress for dinner. Gathered round the big fire, in the hall 
or library, enjoying the half light before the candles come, physically 
tired for the most part, and with nothing to do, the temporary inhabitants 
of a country-house are at such a time very ready to be amused with 
anything, and may be converted, by any tolerably able talker, into an 
excellent and appreciative audience. After church and before luncheon on 
Sunday, when humanity is given to walking up and down on lawns or 
to lounging in picture-rooms, there is another period of time when the 
talker may do a good stroke of business, if he finds himself ready for 
action. But we must not multiply these examples. It would be simply 
impossible to note down all the opportunities of this sort which occur in 
town and country; and these few are given only as specimens which the 
student will perhaps find of use in helping him to judge for himself which 
are, and which are not, the most favourable occasions for the display of 
his eloquence. 


VII.—Or tHE RECIPIENTS oF TALK. 


THERE can be no doubt that, for the fit and perfect development of any 
kind of talk, passive, as well as active, agents are needed; and that the 
writer of these chapters would be performing his part in a very incomplete 
manner, if he did not say something about that very necessary and 
deserving class of persons who receive and digest the conversation of their 
more garrulous brethren, and who may be called the recipients of talk. 
Necessary as an audience to the actor, or a congregation to the preacher, 
is a listener to the habitual talker; and it may serve as some sort of 
consolation to those tongue-tied individuals who have discovered that they 
are finally and incurably taciturn, to feel that, at any rate, this line in 
social life is open to them ; and that, as good listeners—for there must be 
some to hear as well as some to talk—they may make up a little for their 
conversational deficiencies : and even, if they cannot talk themselves, may 
promote talk in others. 

The listeners with whom the habitual talker finds himself brought into 
contact are of various kinds, and perform that passive part of theirs with 
various degrees of success. ‘There are some who listen from indolent 
motives and because listening is not so much trouble as talking; some 
who pretend to listen and don’t ; some who try to listen and can’t; some 
who understand you too soon, and before the words are out of your 
mouth ; some who are tardy in seizing your meaning, only arriving at_it 
long after you (the talker) have got away to something else; and some 
who receive what you have to say just as you deliver it, neither hurrying 
on in front of you nor lagging behind. It is a curious coincidence, but 
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there seems to be a certain amount of resemblance between these different 
sorts of audiences and the different kinds of partners with whom dancing- 
men tell us that they meet from time to time. These nimble youths inform 
us that they find a very great difference between one and another of the 
young women with whom they engage in those rapid whirling movements, 
which some of us, who are wheezy and inactive, stand by and watch with 
so much envy and admiration. They tell us that there are some partners 
who will, so to speak, meet them half-way, doing their part in the valse 
with care and energy ; others who go beyond this point, almost breaking 
away from their partners in their excessive desire to be doing; and yet 
others, who leave all the labour to the cavalier—as he is called in the 
language of the schools—hanging on to him, as it were, like a dead weight, 
and requiring to be dragged round by main force. 

Now, these various kinds of partners have certainly their prototypes 
among the listeners to conversation, as every experienced talker will 
admit. Such a one will, for instance, recognize immediately that par- 
ticular kind of listener whom the talker has to drag along by main force. 
A torpid soul this, who gets left behind, who is always occupied with some 
clause in your narrative which you have done with long ago; and who 
takes pains to let you know that this is the case, by interrupting you when 
you are getting near the crisis of your tale with questions -relating to its 
introductory portion. A provoking person this, it must be admitted ; but 
not so provoking as that other listener who errs on the side of excessive 
sharpness. The first of these varieties fails occasionally, it is true, to 
laugh when your crisis comes ; but even that is better than laughing before 
it has arrived at some anticipated dénoument, which probably is not the 
real one. This is a very defective kind of listener, and is unfortunately 
largely represented among the ladies of creation. They are so anxious to 
prove their quickness of perception, that they assume to know what you 
are going to say before you have completed your colloquial arrangements 
in your own mind ; and will put an interpretation upon a sentence which 
you have only just begun, or furnish a crisis to a story when it is still in 
an early stage, in a manner which is the more inconvenient because it 
commonly happens that, in both cases, the termination thus gratuitously 
supplied is a wrong one. It may generally be observed, by the way, that 
when a lady has finished a story for you in this fashion, she never seems 
to appreciate the real authentic conclusion of the anecdote when at last 
you do succeed in publishing it. These listeners, who anticipate and get 
ahead of the person to whose talk they are listening, are both troublesome 
and disconcerting. ‘The talker who has not had much experience will 
easily be taken in by one of these, and will at first, very likely, con- 
gratulate himself on being associated with a companion distinguished 
by so much intelligence and quickness of perception. It is not till he 
has been in practice for some considerable time that he gets to perceive 
that this particular variety of the class whose characteristics we are con- 
sidering must be, like so many others, set down among the bad listeners. 
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These bad listeners are a very numerous race, and their badness is 
attributable to a great variety of causes. With some, it is a natural 
infirmity. With others it is a fault, arising from indolence—from a bad 
habit of not attending. A great many bad listeners have wandering and 
discursive minds—minds of a parenthetical description, which go off on 
wool-gathering excursions, without leave or license. When persons whose 
mental faculties are in this disastrous and undisciplined condition try to 
listen, it continually happens that some chance word or expression which 
you—the talker—let drop, sets them off in this way. They are reminded 
of something by what you have said, and that “ something” takes such 
entire possession of their every faculty that they have really nothing left 
in the way of attention at their disposal. A man, again, who is full of 
something which he wants to say, must always be a bad listener, and this 
is one reason why a good talker is so seldom able to listen well ; when he 
ought to be attending to what is being said by some one else, he is all the 
time busy with what he intends to let off himself, as soon as he can get 
the chance. A bad listener the man who is thus primed and ready to go 
off. It is hardly his fault that he does not attend. He cannot if he would. 

But besides these instances of defective listening on the part of 
individuals whose offences are to some extent involuntary, there are others 
which might be quoted of persons who offend wilfully in this way : open 
offenders who do not even try to listen, who fail to assume a virtue when 
they have it not; who break in upon the talker’s utterances with undis- 
guised interruption, or shamelessly abandon him in the midst of his 
eloquence, and bestow their attention on somebody else who is not 
addressing them, but in whose talk they choose to take or to affect an 
interest. With this particular kind of deliberate and intentional bad 
listening, it is hardly necessary that we should trouble ourselves. The 
very essence of such misdemeanour is that it is committed wilfully, and 
for wilful offenders against the laws which regulate our social life these 
modest chapters are not written. There are, however, besides these 
truculent persons who sin of malice prepense, in the manner indicated 
above, some who fall into the same error inadvertently, and because of the 
weakness of their natures ; and these, at any rate, deserve a word of counsel 
and warning. It is owing to some curious idiosyncracy powerfully developed 
in our natures that we all manifest an extraordinary readiness to be absorbed 


in anything which is not intended to occupy us, to the utter exclusion of. 


all interest in whatever is expressly designed to lay hold of our attention. 


Many an instance might be given of this peculiarity of our imperfect, 


nature. When you provide a company of children with the means of 
engaging in some game suited to their years, be it nine-pins, trap and ball, 
or what not, is it not curious to observe how promptly they will abandon 
the sport in question, in order to harass a couple of grave adults, who are 
at billiards ? the perverse young creatures abandoning their own playthings 
and desiring only to get possession of the machinery of the billiard-table 
—those cues and balls of which they do not even know the use. When an 
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artist, again, invites a party of amateurs to inspect his great picture before 
it goes to the Exhibition, it commonly happens that these discerning 
persons will turn their backs upon the magnum opus, which they are there 
to see, and will go after some little sketch of a kitchen interior, or the 
like, which the artist has hidden away in a corner, and will fall into 
raptures over it. It is the same perversity of our nature which is exhibited 
in both these cases which renders that conversation, which is going on at 
the other end of the table, so interesting to us. It is not intended that 
we should take part in it, and consequently we yearn after it. While 
dealing with this particular difficulty connected with the practice of listen- 
ing, it should be added that there are cases in which this tendency to 
listen to a conversation in which we are not engaged is attributable to 
other causes besides the mere perversity of our natures. It does some- 
times happen that at the very moment when a neighbour is boring us with 
entirely vapid and uninteresting talk, some subject in which we have a 
special interest is being discussed within our hearing. When this is the 
case the situation, it must be admitted, is a painful one ; and to be guilty 
of some slight degree of inattention to a neighbour’s prattle, under such 
circumstances, would only be to err by what the theologians call a 
‘‘ pardonable human weakness.” 

I have not said much all this time about good listeners. They are 
scarce, almost as scarce as good talkers. A good listener is no egotist, 
has but a moderate opinion of himself, is possessed of a great desire for 
information on all kinds of subjects, and of a hundred other fine qualities. 
It is too much the general impression that listening is merely a negative 
proceeding, but such is very far from being really the case. <A perfectly 
inert person is not a good listener, any more than a bolsteris. You require 
the recipient of your talk to manifest intelligence, to show interest, and 
what is more, to feel it. The fact is, that to listen well—as to do any- 
thing else well—is not easy. It is not easy even to seem to listen well, 
as we observe notably in the conduct of bad actors, and stage-amateurs, 
who break down in this particular perhaps more often and more completely 
than in any other; you will see one of them listening—or rather not 
listening—to the most thrilling statements without being in the slightest 
degree affected by what he hears; thinking all the time of his own speech 
which is coming presently, or perhaps of his silk stockings and trunk-hose, 
but not of the murder of his wife and family of children, which is just 
being announced to him by a fortunate survivor among the last. It is 
difficult, then, even to appear to listen, whether on the stage or off it; and 
an experienced talker will almost always know whether the person whom 
he is addressing is attending or not by the expression of his counte- 
nance. When a man stares wildly at you while you talk, you may 
generally have your doubts whether he really understands what you are 
saying to him ; and when he repeats the last words of your sentences after 
you, in a soft tone of voice, you may be quite sure that he does not. 
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VIII.—On SILENCE. 


Tue author of the celebrated saying that ‘‘ Silence is golden,’”’ must surely 
have been little addicted to mingling with his fellows on occasions of a 
festive sort; and, above all things, can never have been in the habit of 
himself playing the part of host. The position of the giver of a feast, 
when the entertainment is presided over by this same ‘‘ golden”’ spirit of 
silence, is a sufficiently distressing one. What pains will not he or she 
take to exorcise the evil genius, trying to lure the different guests on to 
speak of what they understand—the banker to discuss finance, the painter 
to hold forth on art, the Eastern traveller to treat of turbans and drome- 
daries ? There are seasons, however, when all such efforts are entirely 
fruitless, and when the silent influence seems to assert itself on the 
company with an irresistible power which nothing can dispel. Most of us 
have in our time assisted at more than one social celebration which has 
been distinguished by a complete dearth of talk. We, most of us, know 
what pauses are, at a dinner-table; the silent influence indeed seems, 
sometimes, to act almost like a spell. Everybody wants to break it, but 
nobody can succeed in doing so; or if they do, it is only for a very short 
time, and there is almost immediate relapse. When some one, gifted with 
extraordinary nerve, dares to make a remark in the midst of one of these 
awful pauses, what a sensation there is! All the members of that afllicted 
company look up eagerly; they rush at the new subject, as the ducks do 
at a morsel of roll when it is thrown into their pond. They pounce upon 
it, tear it into little bits, which each carries off with him and makes the 
most of in his own corner. And then, to continue our simile, just as it 
sometimes happens that the object cast into the duck-pond is not a piece 
of bread, but a screw of paper, or a cork, or some other worthless object 
thrown in by a bystander out of mere idleness, and from which the ducks 
turn away in disgust, so is it very often with the subject so greedily 
pounced upon by these famished guests. It turns out not to be a subject 
really, to be a mere nothing when inspected closely, and is presently 
thrown aside as unavailable. It has been Well observed that ‘‘ nothing 
succeeds like success,” and, something in the same way, it may be said 
that nothing makes people so silent as silence. When once that terrible 
influence has become established, its victims struggle against it in vain. 
In vain does Amphitryon, from the bottom of his table, solicit the opinion 
of his artist guest on the merits of the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square. He 
makes some guarded reply, to the effect that it is a fair average show ; 
and when pressed hard to say whether there is not some special work of 
more than ordinary merit on the Academy walls, he only answers in the 
negative, and in such a dry and forbidding tone as precludes further ques- 
tioning. Equally vain is the attempt to draw the traveller out. He is 
generally ready enough to hold forth, but on this particular occasion he 
too is under the fatal influence ; and when called upon to state in what par- 
ticular respect a sunset in Syria differs from a sunset in England, replies 
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laconically, ‘‘ More clouds in England ;” and straightway lapses pack into 
silence. A conversational catastrophe such as this is so distressing a 
thing, and is so entirely fatal to the success of any social celebration of 
what kind soever, that it really does seem worth while to devote one or two 
of these chapters to some sort of attempt to find out what are the causes 
which operate most powerfully in bringing about such a state of things as 
has just been described. And this inquiry will be twofold, involving an 
examination, first, into the reasons of the collective silence of mixed 
assemblies ; and secondly, into those which affect the private individuals 
of whom such assemblies are made up, rendering them for the time being 
speechless members of society. If we can but find out what it is that 
makes people silent, we shall have advanced more than half-way towards 
the attainment of our great object—the discovery, namely, of the best 
method of getting them to talk. 

And now as to the collective silence of persons assembled together for 
a festive purpose. This distressing phenomenon may be attributable to a 
variety of causes. To begin with, the giver of the feast may be in fault. 
He may be young and inexperienced. He may be mistrustful of his cook, 
and, sitting speechless at the foot of his table, may exchange timid glances 
with his consorti—glances which speak as plainly as words—expressing 
very eloquently his fear that ‘‘ the whole thing is going badly.” A host 
afflicted with misgivings of this sort will act as a wet blanket upon the 
company over which he presides, and will be not only silent himself but the 
cause of silence in others. A man should examine himself before he 
undertakes that arduous part of host, as to whether he is capable of filling 
it properly. Can he maintain a calm exterior, he should ask himself, if 
the soup should turn out to be burnt, or retain his presence of mind when 
the turbot comes to table insufficiently boiled ? It is not easy to do so. 
Unless a man has a very considerable amount of moral strength he will 
break down utterly under the pressure of a misfortune of this sort, and will 
become incapable not only of talking but of listening also ; staring vacantly 
into the face of any one who addresses him, but in reality seeing nothing 
except a vision of underdone fish, red, and clinging to the bones. The 
example of the master of the feast, when it happens that, owing to the 
causes given above, or any other, he is rendered temporarily speechless, 
will most surely affect his company. ‘The individuals of whom that 
company is composed will insensibly take their tone from their president, 
and the mere look of him, under such circumstances, will be enough to 
quench their conversational ardour. 

But there are other influences besides those which are attributable to 
the deficiencies of an incapable host, which have the effect of promoting 
silence among persons sitting at a feast. The meal itself, and its acces- 
sories, may be in fault. There may not be enough, or—which is just as 
bad—the impression may be conveyed that there is not enough to eat. 
There may be hitches and failures in the working of the dinner machinery. 
These things will produce pauses in the best regulated companies. Insuffi- 
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cient light, again, is another cause of silence. Perhaps it acts upon the 
guests in the same way that the insufficient dinner does, and conveys an 
idea of dearth. Anything which does this, anything which suggests 
poverty, or gives an impression that the feast-giver cannot afford to do as 
he is doing, is entirely fatal to everything in the shape of talk. The fact is, 
that all sorts of small influences will operate to make people silent. They 
will often decline to talk if the table round which they are assembled is too 
full, and an elbow conflict is kept up during the entire progress of the meal ; 
while, on the other hand, if their chairs are set too far apart, and they have 
to address each other across a sort of bridgeless chasm, they are still less 
likely to be conversationally disposed. All these, which some ignorant 
people would call small things, ought to be dwelt upon seriously by the 
giver of an entertainment. And there is another subject on which it 
behoves him to bestow a prodigious amount of attention and study—the 
choice of his guests. An ill-assorted company, or a company in itself well- 
assorted, but the members of which are respectively misplaced, are never to 
be depended upon to talk. If you ask people who are mutually unac- 
quainted to sit together for two or three hours without stirring, you can 
never feel any sense of security that they will engage in conversation. It 
is hardly to be expected, indeed, that they should do so. Again, if your 
guests do happen to know each other, but are yet misplaced at table— 
persons who have no tastes in common, or, which is worse, no subjects in 
common, thrust together cheek by jowl—what have you to hope for? Itis 
better to arrange all these matters beforehand, and not to leave anything, 
if you can help it, to chance. Chance will infallibly play you a trick. 
’ Chance will give your Low Church lady who frequents Exeter Hall, and is 
addicted to the distributing of tracts, to be the companion of that young 
friend of yours who is such a distinguished member of the amateur dramatic 
corps, and whose talk is of Lord Dundreary, or Box and Cox. Chance will 
place your learned professor, whose brain is entirely occupied with theories 
concerning the integral calculus, or the Greek particle, next to the 
fashionable lady who likes to discourse of operas and balls, and the 
Court Circular. What sort of conversational results can you expect from 
such combinations as these ? 

And there is another danger to be carefully guarded against by all 
persons who may have at any time to choose the company of which some 
social gathering is to be composed. This is, the danger of including 
among them a specimen of the wet-blanket tribe. It is in the power of 
one individual of this species to spoil the fun of as many as half-a-dozen 
of comfortably-disposed guests; for it is in small assemblics that his 
power is so terribly felt. When he makes one of a large party it does not 
matter so much, as he can then only exercise his clammy influence over 
one or two sufferers in his immediate vicinity ; but in a small gathering, 
the presence of such a one is positively fatal. It is curious to observe, 
on such occasions, how gradually but surely he affects the spirits of those 
with whom he is brought in contact. He is always tacitly at variance 
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with the rest of the company. Si omnes, ego non, seems to be his motto. 
If they laugh, he is as grave as an undertaker. If they are interested, he 
is bored. He will not talk, neither will he listen; or if he does, it is with 
many unmistakeable indications of apathy and unbelief—a quality, this 
last, which he seems, indeed, to take every opportunity of making 
manifest. He sneers when other people talk, and if he does open his 
mouth at all it is generally to contradict. A terrible personage this, who 
would be sufficiently formidable even if he came single-handed into the 
social field ; but he seldom does so, being generally accompanied by a 
wife, who takes her tone from her husband (being much afraid of him), 
and so manages to diffuse, as it were, the moisture which comes from the 
original blanket, and assists materially in damping the spirits of the 
assembled company. No doubt there are occasions when the inviting of 
a wet-blanket to partake of your hospitality is a thing of necessity. He 
is a relative, or he is a person with whom you have business relations of 
profitable character to yourself. or these or other reasons, into which it 
is not necessary to enter, you are obliged to ask him. Do so then, since 
you must; but fail not, when you invite him to sit at your board, to take 
certain precautions, by the adoption of which you may materially diminish 
his power of doing mischief. First of all, you must remember that it 
should always be to a large party that he is bidden, and not to a small 
one ; and, secondly, when you have bidden him to your large party, and 
have got him on your hands, you must exercise all the discretion of which 
you are possessed in assigning to him the place which he is to occupy at 
table. Bear in mind always, that his grim personal appearance—whether 
he is lean and acid-looking, or large and leaden, does not matter—must 
always take a high place among his many qualifications for damping the 
spirits of his fellows. Remember this, and beware of assigning him a 
central position, or of placing him at either extremity of your table, where 
his disconcerting countenance will catch the attention of a large proportion 
of your guests every time that they look up from their plates. The best 
way to neutralise him is to place him near to a corner, and to give him 
for neighbours, on one side an exceedingly conventional, and if possible 
a rather stupid lady, on whom a talker would be thrown away ; and on the 
other, that inestimable person (to dinner-givers), the man who makes a 
noise. By acting thus, you may really, in a great degree, counteract the 
influence of your wet-blanket and diminish his infective power. The 
stupid lady will drink in the moisture and absorb it like a sponge, and it 
will glance off the noisy man without having any more effect upon him 
than rain upon a bronze figure. 

There are a great many other causes which are productive of collective 
silence, besides those which we have already dealt with—atmospheric influ- 
ences, the approach of rain, a thunder-storm brewing in the air, exhaustion 
on the part of the guests, from having been kept too long without their 
dinners—these and many more will act upon a mixed company as agents 
of taciturnity. But all these are of entirely minor importance, compared 
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with that which we have already spoken of in an early part of this chapter 
—any want, namely, of tact and discretion on the part of the person who 
plays the host. If he is silent and pre-occupied, if he has some anxiety 
pressing upon him, if his chief lion has sent a put-off at the last moment, 
if he has just heard a piece of bad news, or if some passage-of-arms 
between him and the lady who shares his joys and divides his troubles 
has just preceded the arrival of his company—if any troubles of the above 
description are pressing upon him, and he has not sufficient control over 
himself to shake such influences cff; or again, if he fails to attend to the 
conversational wants of his guests—things are likely to go very ill with 
him. These conversational wants of the persons whom he is entertaining 
he should look after as much as their more material needs. He must be 
diligent, and on the alert, in attending to them. He must never even for 
a moment sink into a condition of inactivity, or give way to despondency ; 
and if at last, and in spite of all his efforts, his friends are still obstinately 
and inveterately taciturn, he must go on ignoring this fact, and must 
beware of making any allusion, even of the most playful kind, to the 
silence which has become established. If he should say sportively but 
plaintively, ‘‘ We seem to be rather a silent party,” or, ‘‘ Won’t anybody 
make a remark?” he is lost. For when once an observation of this sort 
has been issued upon society, and has been followed by an hysterical laugh 
upon the part of the assembled company, it will invariably be observed 
that a silence, of a more leaden character than that which had preceded 
these facetious allusions, will inevitably set in. 


IX.—Or SILENCE. 


I nave reached now the second part of my inquiry into the reasons which 
operate to hinder people from talking; and having bestowed some amount 
of study on the collective silence of assembled companies, I come next to 
a consideration of the silence of individuals, and the causes to which it is 
attributable. These are, after all, not so numerous as at first sight one 
would expect them to be. Treating this subject of taciturnity as Burton 
does his of Melancholy, one might attribute the phenomenon under our 
consideration to some four principal causes. Pride, a cause, one might 
say ; indolence a cause ; pusillanimity a cause; dulness a cause. Indeed 
the silence of most taciturn people will be found to be assignable to one 
or other of these influences. 

It may seem at first sight to be a paradoxical proceeding to assert that 
the first of these “‘ causes ’’—pride—is a hindrance to talkativeness on 
the part of him who is habitually under its influence. Pride—some will 
say—would lead to display and boasting, and the natural development 
of these is through the agency of talk. This is, however, but a superficial 
view of the question. If a man talks much, he must of necessity 
occasionally degenerate into twaddle; and must also, sometimes, run the 
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risk of making mis-statements and blunders, and he leaves himself open 
in consequence to criticism, and is liable to be corrected and set right by 
others. These are risks which the proud man will not run. He is, above 
all things in this world, afraid of making a fool of himself, and of appearing 
to disadvantage before his fellows. That bugbear is for ever before him. 
To have the accuracy of his statement questioned, or even the statement 
itself disproved, would be simply intolerable to him, and so he refuses to 
hazard what a man less sensitive to correction would put forward without 
hesitation, lest he should expose himself to the humiliation—as he con- 
siders it—of being put right by some better-informed bystander. This 
is one of the modes in which pride will operate to prevent a man from 
talking—one among many. Sometimes it will take the more specious form 
of fastidiousness, and of that self-criticism to which proud men are so 
much given. In this case he is silent, because the only things which he 
can think of to say do not appear to him to be worth saying. As the 
possible subjects on which he might speak, if he only chose, pass in 
review before ?im, he rejects them scornfully, one after another, as 
commonplace and unoriginal. A goodly array of these possible topics, 
on which he might discourse to the neighbour who is placed beside hm, 
present themselves to him as he sits at table. Some illustrious personage, 
an Eastern potentate, or an Italian liberator, has just been visiting our 
shores, and all the world has been running after this new lion: ‘ Shall 
I talk to this young woman about the Sultan or Garibaldi?” says our 
proud friend to himself; and then he determines that he will not. All 
the rest are talking about the popular subject. It is not good enough 
for him! Again, a new opera has just come out or a new play: an 
ordinary mortal would look upon either one or the other of these enter- 
tainments as a topic available for conversational purposes, if only by 
way of making a beginning. ‘‘ Common—the invariable subject,” says 
the proud man to himself. ‘‘ What is it to me whether this young 
person has seen Lucia in Juliet or no? What do I care whether or not 
she has visited the French plays?”’’ So with that refuge of the con- 
versationally destitute, the weather and all the other well-known and 
useful common-places, which are so serviceable as a means of opening 
a conversation, which we appreciate as we get older and more experienced, 
and which are only like the preliminary flourishing of foils with which 
a fencing-match begins: he will have nothing to do with any of them! 
He is a great man, who will not condescend to be satisfied with what is 
good enough for the rest of the world. And so he sits and crumbles his 
bread, and thinks about himself and his own importance, and is silent ; 
and all because of this accursed pride, which has got such firm possession of 
him. Not a pleasant companion, this, for the lady who has the luck to sit 
next him. Perhaps, upon the whole, not a very valuable member of society ; 
certainly not worth the dinner which you are foolish enough to give him. 
And now, having made due examination of pride as a cause of silence, 
we come next to a consideration of timidity ; and this branch of our subject 
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may properly be treated of in this place, one phase of pusillanimity— 
shyness, namely—being so intimately allied with pride, as it undoubtedly 
is. Shyness, nervousness, timidity, call it by what name you will, the 
quality which is indifferently designated by each of the above terms, is as 
fatal to talk as fastidiousness or pride itself, and its influence is quite as 
potent in the tying up of tongues. The man who is afraid of his company 
or of some one special member of that company; the man who is afraid 
of the sound of his own voice, afraid of interruptions such as we have given 
specimens of elsewhere; the man who mistrusts himself, mistrusts the 
subject which he would like to talk about, mistrusts his own power of treat- 
ing that subject, mistrusts the man opposite, who he thinks, is lying in wait 
to put him to confusion—the unfortunate person who is thus beset, has 
certainly but a small chance of ever distinguishing himself as a conversa- 
ticnalist. It is really, sometimes, a very piteous thing to see a man thus 
tongue-tied through nervousness and self-mistrust. He sits at table 
turning over within himself all sorts of things which he would say if he 
had the moral courage. Some subject is brought up upon which the other 
members of the company in which he finds himself fall to work busily, 
supplying an abundance of appropriate anecdote and fluent illustration, to 
all of which the timid man might contribute something of his own if 
he chose. Indeed he has some story or remark which would come in now 
exceedingly well, if he could only persuade himself to give it utterance. 
But he can’t. He is not quite sure. He has misgivings. What he desires 
to say—could he make it tell? Could he get a hearing with all those 
people making a noise ? Is he quite sure of his facts ? And, in this way, 
he goes on, hesitating and doubting, till at last the opportunity for launch- 
ing what he has to say goes by, and it is too late—a miserable state of 
things. This unfortunate, who is silent from timidity, commonly deserves 
our pity, not our censure, as the proud taciturn does. This last is a 
wilful offender, but the other is hardly so. He is generally a person who 
is cowed by a consciousness of his own obscurity ; and who féels that, in 
some way or another, he is at a disadvantage with the rest of the com- 
munity. The best we can wish him, from our present point of view, is 
that he may speedily come into a fine property ; or that the greatness which, 
it is to be feared, he will never achieve may, by a combination of propitious 
circumstances, be some day ‘‘ thrust upon him,” and that so he may get 
some measure of the confidence which he at present wants. 

Next on our list of the causes of silence stands indolence. This, like 
pride, is a thing which is in some degree under control, and therefore 
deserving to be severely handled. The action of indolence in keeping a 
man silent is, however, much less complicated than that of either pride or 
fearfulness. The indolent man declines to talk, just as he declines to do 
other things, because it is an effort and troublesome. Conversation, espe- 
cially in some of its developments, is a laborious occupation, and involves 
always a certain amount of thought and mental exertion, which is just what 
the indolent man shrinks from above all other things. To discuss a topic, 
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or to enter upon a lengthy statement, is an arduous undertaking to a lazy 
man, and so he shrinks from either one of these two acts. If he does take 
the trouble of talking at all, it may generally be observed that he chiefly 
confines himself to asking questions: an excellent method for those who 
desire to say something, and yet wish to evade the diffieulties which belong 
to the more elevated form of conversation. It is extraordinary, indeed, 
how much apparent talking may be got through with but a very little exer- 
tion, by means of an adroitly conceived and well carried out system of 
questioning. Almost any subject will do in tolerably skilful hands. The 
last new novel,—‘ Have you read it ?”” asks the slothful one of his partner. 
The lady replies that she has not, and perhaps may add that she never 
reads novels. ‘‘ Never read novels! ’’ echoes Indolence; ‘ you astonish 
me.” And then he asks if she really means what she is saying literally, or 
only that she skims such works through without really reading every word. 
This question answered, Indolence goes on to ask his neighbour if she ever 
did read novels at any time, and if she did, whose novels they were, and 
what induced her to give the practice up ; whether she disapproves of fiction, 
and whether that includes all fiction,—what, even Sir Walter Scott ? and 
so on to the end of time. Our friend’s purpose, by the way, is just as well 
served if this lady does read novels. ‘* What! every one that comes out?” 
he asks. And then, when this question is answered in the negative, he has 
others ready. On what principle does she make her selection? is she 
guided by the titles ?—with a great many more inquiries of the same sort. 
It is very curious to observe with how much ability a thoroughly lazy 
individual will select the subject on which to question the person with 
whom it is his duty to talk, if possible always choosing one which will 
involve his companion in protracted explanations. All the time that these 
are in progress, he is exonerated from the trouble of talking. Nay, he need 
not even listen unless he likes. It is thus that a thoroughly indolent 
person will make a pretence of fulfilling his social duties, while he really 
evades them. Sometimes, however, he does not even make a pretence, 
but sits entirely at his ease, speechless, and smiling. At such times it is easy 
to mistake the silence of indolence for the silence of stupidity, from which 
however, it differs much. 

The refinements of this conversational indolence which one sometimes 
meets with are really extraordinary. Instances have been known of people 
who have been so completely and entirely in bondage to this form of lazi- 
ness, that they would hear a statement made all the particulars of which 
they knew to be perfectly inaccurate, and would yet not dream of contra- 
dicting it, because such contradiction would involve explanation, and that 
explanation might prove to be troublesome. “ What a curious thing it 
seems,’’ exclaims some lady, addressing one of the conversationally indolent 
ones, ‘‘ that Nelson, whose whole thoughts one would have imagined must 
have been occupied with questions of warfare and naval tactics, should have 
been able to write a work of a theological nature on the Fasts and Festivals 
of the Church of England.” This remark our lazy man hears and despises. 
VOL. XVII.—nNo. 97. 6. 
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He knows perfectly well that the Nelson who wrote the Fasts and Festivals, 
and the Nelson of Trafalgar, were two widely different persons; but he 
cannot bother himself to explain the difference, and so he lets the mistake 
pass. Perhaps he even goes so far as to reply, “‘ Yes, itis very curious ;” 
and then lapses back into silence. Such instances as this have come under 
the writer’s knowledge, and he can vouch for their frequent occurrence. 

Mrs. Shandy’s indolence was of this sort precisely. ‘‘ It was always,” 
writes Tristram, ‘“‘a consuming vexation to my father, that my mother 
never asked the meaning of a thing she did not understand. 

««« That she is not a woman of science,’ my father would say, ‘is her 
misfortune ; but she might ask a question.’ 

‘‘ My mother never did.” 

There is one other cause of silence, on which it behoves us to bestow a 
few words, in concluding this section of our subject. 

The dearth of speech which proceeds from stupidity is by many degrees 
the most hopeless of all. Mixed up with the other causes of silence which 
we have been considering there is generally some element of hope. Pride 
may by possibility reverse its ordinary action, and so the proud man may 
be shamed into some attempt to make conversation ; the individual, again, 
who is silent through indolence, may shake that terrible influence off if 
he only chooses ; a spasmodic courage may on certain occasions develop 
itself temporarily in the most timorous bosom. For all these there is 
hope. Convince any one of them that it is desirable that he should speak ; 
convince the proud offender that he looks even a greater fool if he sits 
speechless than if he talks “small ;” convince the indolent man (who is 
generally good-natured) that it is brutal of him not to exert himself for the 
general good ; convince the timorous person that after all there is nothing 
to be afraid of, and that So-and-so, who sits opposite, is only a poor, weak, 
fallible mortal, when all’s told; once succeed in persuading any one of 
these that he ought to talk, and it is possible that you may induce him 
to do so—the silence of each of them being to some extent optional. 
Only with the stupid man is it not optional. He has nothing to say. His 
conversational exchequer is empty. He would like to say something very 
possibly, for he is not sulky or morose. He looks about him as he sits at 
meat for something on the table or the walls which may prove suggestive, 
but he looks in vain. Then he turns his eyes within, exploring that 
treasury of ideas which each of us is supposed to carry about with him. 
Alas! it is entirely empty. There are no effects; and he is obliged to 
remain hopelessly silent, or at least to wait till some more gifted personage 
happens to let drop a remark which our dull friend incontinently lays 
hold of; fondly, but most erroneously, imagining that he will be able to 
get on, now that he has gotastart. The hope is fallacious. He will 
never get on. The case of the man who is silent from dulness is entirely 
hopeless, and we can derive no profit from a further contemplation of his 
deplorable and futile endeavours to find something to talk about. 
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X.—Or TALK BETWEEN PERSONS WHO ARE STRANGERS 
TO EACH OTHER. 


Nor many months since, the writer of these chapters was having his hair 
cut at a certain West-end establishment of some eminence, and the day 
being very hot, and the door of communication between the hair-cutting 
and shampooing ‘saloon”’ and the outer shop being left open, was able to 
overhear something of a conversation going on, between a customer and 
subscriber, who had just been going through the hair-cutting process, and 
the young lady behind the counter whose business it was to receive the 
money of those persons who had recently been practised upon in the 
saloon, or to supply them with any articles of perfumery which they might 
have a desire for. 

‘‘ Yes,” this young person was saying when the writer's attention first 
became directed to the dialogue which was being carried on between her 
and the gentleman just mentioned ; ‘‘yes, I thought to myself, when I 
first saw you come in, that it was strange you should be in town just now 
when everybody's away.” 

‘‘ Well, the fact is,” replies the subscriber, “that I’m waiting for 
some clothes which I want made for the sea-side. Oune’s obliged to wait 
now, on account of the strike.” 

‘*You gentlemen are all so particular about your clothes,” the young 
lady says, in a sprightly tone. 

‘*No, I’m not particular,’ reasons the voice of the subscriber. ‘I 
like to be neat. Hate anything that’s ill-fitting or untidy.” 

** Well,” coincides the damsel, ‘I do like to see a gentleman neatly 
dressed—not to say dandyfied, you know, but what you may call neat. 
There’s Captain Trig comes here very often—perhaps you know him—I 
always think he’s dressed beautifui ; just what a gentleman should be.” 

The subscriber does not pursue the subject of Captain Trig’s taste in 
dress. ‘I’m going down to Ryde,” he says, ‘* when I do get away. My 
brother—he’s at Aldershot—I expect him to meet me there.” 

The conversation languishes after this interesting statement. ‘ A great 
many of our gentlemen seem to go to Ryde,” the young lady hazards ; ‘I 
never was there myself, but I’ve always heard it’s a very nice lively place.” 

Now what, we feel inclined to ask, is the good of such talk as this ? 
Why should a man discuss questions of taste with a young woman who 
serves behind the counter at a hair-cutting establishment in Piccadilly ? 
Why should he inform her of his plans ? why talk to her about his brother 
at Aldershot, and a variety of other matters ? For the conversation here 
reported is but a very small part of the real dialogue which took place on 
this particular occasion. It has been curtailed, out of deference to the 
reader ; but in reality all sorts of subjects were touched upon in the course 
of this shallow talk, and a great variety of opinions came to be elicited, 
on matters connected with watering-place life, musical and dramatic 
entertainments, the Court Circular, and fashionable proceedings generally. 
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The fact is, that there are vast numbers of people going about the 
world who have nobody to talk to. There are some men who have been 
cut off by cireumstances from the possibility of making friends ; some who 
have, perhaps, been guilty of a rather shy action, which has got them to 
be looked upon with slight. There are some, again, who have been long 
away from England, or whe are altogether destitute of any qualities whicb 
might win them friends, or could keep for them such friends as thoy may 
have had at starting. There are middle-aged men who come back after 
passing the best part of their lives in India or the colonies, who have 
wherewithal to live comfortably, but are still in this position of being 
without friends. One set of acquaintances they have left behind them in 
the distant country in which they have so long resided; and another set, 
those with whom they were intimate before they went away, are dead or 
dispersed. The returning exile cannot find them, or perhaps is shy of 
attempting to renew an acquaintance the vitality of which has been so 
long suspended that it may be considered as, to all intents and purposes, 
dead. ‘This is a dreary situation in which to find oneself, as anyone who 
has passed even a few months in a foreign town, where he has known no 
one, will admit. Under such circumstances, a man is very glad to hold 
verbal intercourse with anybody—with the steward on board the steamer, 
with the manageress of the big hotel, with the casual acquaintance, picked 
up at the table-d’héte abroad, or in the railway-carriage in England. 
There are times when a man must talk, when he feels as if he would go 
mad if he did not hear the sound of the human voice; and the remem- 
brance that this is so should make us lenient to these talkative strangers. 
It is sometimes hard to be so, for, to say truth, their talk generally 
consists of sad balderdash. It is mostly of the type given above, consist- 
ing of many platitudes and commonplaces. Has the reader ever listened 
to, or taken part in, that vapid kind of conversation which may be called 
generically railway talk? ‘Can you inform me, sir, whether that line is 
completed between Gooseferry and Duckford? It will hardly pay, I 
should think. The traffic used to go round by Waddlebridge, and did 
very well.” Strangers will talk to each other thus; or else one of these 
railway talkers will inform another that ‘‘ the company must have had to 
disburse many thousands in consequence of that accident at the Smashford 
Tunnel,” or that ‘ the line has never paid since the company turned away 
their traffic-manager, Truckful, thereby losing the services of a thoroughly 
good and energetic man of business.” Sometimes this railway talk takes 
an agricultural turn, and the inevitable ‘‘ crops” are discoursed of; while, 
on other occasions, the conversation will be of a more genteel sort, and 
interesting particulars about the kind of society to be enjoyed in the neigh- 
bourhood through which the travellers are passing will be brought to light. 

‘Do you happen to know,” says one of these most interesting talkers 
to a fellow-traveller, with whom he has been discoursing about the local 
magnates, ‘‘do you happen to know a family residing in this part of the 
country named the Osborne Moores ?” 
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‘‘No, I do not,” replies the person thus addressed, in a tone which seems 
in some way to imply that he knows every other family in the county. 

‘“‘ Ah,” replies the first, ‘charming people. I thought perhaps, as 
you seem to know this neighbourhood so well, that you might have been 
acquainted with them.” 

‘No; I’ve often heard the name, of course, but it so happens that I've 
not actually met them, so as to become acquainted.” And with this such 
a conversation will temporarily drop. 

A curious kind of covert boasting generally comes to be developed 
when talk of this kind is once set going between people who have never 
met before. They seem mutually uneasy till they have convinced each 
other of their respective claims to be considered persons of distinction. 
They look at one another diffidently, and each seems to say, ‘I know you 
think that I am an impostor and a swindler, but I’m not, as I can prove 
by showing you what highly respectable friends I have, and what unex- 
ceptionable society I am in the habit of mixing in.” And with that they 


- fall to work and boast till they almost throttle each other. And this kind 


of talk is not confined to persons travelling in railway carriages. Far 
from it. On the pier at the sea-side watering-plece ; in the porch of the 
little inn in North Wales, where the tourists congregate ; in assembly- 
rooms, and in the saloons of steamers, this same sort of disastrous 
twaddle may at any time be overheard by the curious traveller. This kind 
of talk is the means of eliciting many dreary platitudes and a huge amount 
of shallow self-glorification. 

And deserving of a place among such talkers as those with whom we 
are now occupied is that group consisting, sometimes, of the different 
members of a single family, sometimes of a party of friends travelling 
together, who are in the habit of continually holding forth in public places 
for the benefit of strangers, without actually engaging them in conversa- 
tion. One runs against these at every turn on all parts of the Continent, 
and specimens of them are also to be met with as well in various districts 
of our own small island. They talk at you. They say things apparently 
to each other, but which are meant to impress or interest you, and you 
alone. Thus when mamma tells young miss, across the public breakfast- 
table at which you are seated, that her cousin Julia was at the Queen’s 
ball the other night, and was very much admired, that worthy matron is 
not half so much bent on conveying this piece of ‘information to her own 
daughter as to you, who sit opposite engaged with your coffee and rolls. 
No one can haye travelled much abroad, or frequented any well-known 
watering-places at home, without encountering a party of this sort. At 
the head of it there is generally a lady, large and middle-aged, and 
possessed of considerable force of character; and at the foot of it (quite 
at the foot), a weak, small, sycophantic papa. There is, moreover, a 
daughter, and—this is invariable—a friend of the daughter's, who con- 
tributes liberally to the expenses of the journey. Sometimes there is a 
son as well, who is a sort of half-bred dandy on small means. These good 
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people—who are, by the way, not uncommonly natives of the Emerald Isle 
—generally do a great deal in the talking way when they come down to 
breakfast in the public room of the hotel, and when they reveal to each 
other, quite naturally and artlessly, the contents of their letters just received. 

‘Did you hear from dear Lady Jane this morning, Louisa?” asks 
mamma. 

“Yes. I had quite a long letter full of all sorts of small woes. You 
remember that darling little pug which she never would let out of her 
sight. Well, it has got the distemper, and is likely to die; and dear 
Jane’s favourite mare has fallen down, and done something or other to her 
knees ; and Lady Maria is staying at the Castle, and both the dear children 
have got the measles. In short, nothing but misfortunes.” 

“Dear Lady Jane is always so open-hearted and yearning for 
sympathy,’ remarks mamma. 

‘‘T never knew anyone so ready to bestow it upon others,” puts in 
the friend. 

‘‘They are talking,” continues the young lady who has had the 
happiness of receiving the letter, whose contents are being thus made 
public property, ‘‘ they are talking of letting the castle for the season, and 
of going over to winter in Rome, which would certainly be most delightful, 
as we should meet them there. I shall certainly write and urge them to 
adhere to the plan.” 

‘There will be a large gathering of the best English families in Rome 
this winter,” says the small sycophantic gentleman at the foot of the 
table, speaking very solemnly. ‘‘It will be most delightful.” 

Of this sort is the conversation which is engaged in by persons who 
are in the habit of talking in public. It is not very profitable, nor, one 
would say, very entertaining, yet to some people—judging by their extra- 
ordinary readiness to engage in such talk—it appears to afford a con- 
siderable amount of gratification. You get at last to know one of these 
universal talkers at the first glance. As you take your seat in a railway- 
carriage or on the deck of a steamer, you detect him at once. He brightens 
up with a horrid alacrity at your approach. It is in vain that you try 
to check his first advances. You may endeavour to hide behind your 
newspaper, or pretend to be absorbed in the book which you have just 
purchased, but it will not do. You pause to cut a few pages of your 
book, or to turn your newspaper over so as to get at the police-reports, 
and he is down upon you ina moment. He offers you, with a terrible 
cheerfulness, his own journal, pointing to an article on the state of the 
country which he thinks you would like to peruse, or he asks you to lend 
him one of your newspapers which you are not reading. In some way or 
other, and whether you like it or not, he beats down all the barricades 
which you have been so careful to set up, and compels you to enter with 
him upon the discussion of various vapid and uninteresting matters, as 
to which he is desirous of taking your opinion, or of expressing his own. 
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Garibaldi’s Last Canrpaign. 
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Ir was 5 a.m. on the morning of the 9th September when I entered the 
splendid salon of the Swiss bank overlooking the Lake of Geneva, and 
found Garibaldi busily occupied in putting the last touch to the resolutions 
he intended to propose to the Peace Congress, whose first meeting was to 
be held at noon. He gave me a hearty welcome, asked after my 
inseparable friend and comrade A., who was sleeping off the weariness of 
the journey over Mont Cenis, and handed me his resolutions, saying— 
‘‘Who returns with me must be ready at 9 a.m. on Wednesday.” 
‘“‘ Ready for what?” Iasked. ‘* Ready to go to Rome.” “TI thought 
we were summoned to Geneva to preach and listen to sermons on 
peace ?’’ He pointed to the 7th resolution—“ Slaves alone have a right 
to make war on their tyrants.’”” The Congress opened brilliantly. The 
grand simplicity of the Electoral Hall, with its fresh playing fountains, the 
blended fragrance of flowers of every hue, the escutcheons of the Free 
Cantons encircling the motto, ‘‘ Hach for all, and all for each,” the 
presence of some of the noblest thinkers and bravest doers of the 
nineteenth century, engendered a frame of mind in which the belief in 
a future when peace and good-will shall reign supreme, was possible, 
even easy. Nor did anything occur on Monday or Tuesday to dispel 
the illusion. On Wednesday, at the precise time fixed at the instant 
of his arrival, Garibaldi started by train from Geneva, and taking the 
Sempione route, alighted at the house of Signora Adelaide Cairoli, who in 
1859 had sent her five brave sons to Turin from Pavia to fight under 
Garibaldi for Italian freedom. Carlo died at St. Fermo in 1859, and 
Benedetto was crippled for life at Varese; Luigi died in Naples, and 
Enrico received a bullet in his forehead at Palermo. While I write, they 
are bearing the body of Enrico, killed under the walls of Rome, back to 
his mother ; while Giovanni, the youngest, lies wounded and a prisoner 
in the secret cell of S. Michele in Rome. 

Arriving in Florence on the 15th, Garibaldi heard for the first time of 
the tempest in a teapot brewed by local ambition in Geneva; learned for 
the first time, from the English papers, of ‘‘ his sudden disappearance, his 
flight before the indignation of the Genevese,’’ and laughed heartily at 
the same; wrote a short and scornful denial of the unfounded calumnies, 
then turned his thoughts and set his face Romewards. 

It was well known to him that the proposed expedition was dis- 
approved of by all his best officers. Some, entangled in the web of 
ministerial complications, were vexed at this interruption of their schemes ; 
others deemed the moment inopportune from a financial and military 
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point of view. The Republicans felt an invincible repugnance to unfurl 
any other flag in Rome save that under which their four thousand heroes 
fell in 1849. Moreover, they maintained that the House of Savoy would 
not dare to dethrone Papacy and proclaim ‘ Italy—One, Free, and 
Independent,” from the Capitol. Single-minded and tenacious, Garibaldi’s 
line of reasoning was straightforward and intelligible. ‘It is too late 
now to discuss the programme accepted in 1859. We are twenty-five 
millions. People and Parliament have voted one Italy, with Rome for 
the capital, under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel. Victor Emmanuel 
has accepted the plebesciti and the formula. In 1860 I was induced to 
stop short in my liberating career, believing that the unanimous mani- 
festation of the national will would convince Europe of the necessity of 
allowing us to realize our legitimate aspirations. In 1862 I was shot 
down on the road to Rome, lest Italy should be plunged into a war with 
France. Now the French have evacuated Rome, the Romans are ripe for 
insurrection (even the.September Convention does not pretend to fetter 
that), they claim our promised help. We went in a thousand to Sicily ; 
as many at least will come with me to Rome.” 

This is neither the place nor the moment to trace the ambiguous 
conduct of the Government, persisted in throughout, so that all but the 
initiated believed that the old Cavourian policy of 1860 was dominant. 
Had there been a resolute determination to prevent a movement in Rome, 
and to hinder Garibaldi from arousing the provinces, nothing was easier 
in the undecided state of public opinion than to insure the tranquillity of 
both ; but it was generally believed that if Rome should rise, the Ministry 
would offer no opposition then to “aid from the Italians to their Roman 
brethren ;”’ nay, that the regular army would forestal the triumphs of the 
volunteers by entering the capital, and leaving them scattered through the 
provinces. Rattazzi’s partisans maintain that this was his programme ; 
that the order for the troops to cross only awaited the royal signature, 
which was indignantly refused, and that this refusal was the cause of the 
Premier's resignation. Be that as it may, it is clear that to play a 
Cavourian game, Cavourian skill is needed; and that in the present 
instance that skill was pitiably wanting. 

With the pledge to his friends that he would not cross the frontier 
until the Romans should have commenced the insurrection, Garibaldi had, 
by the middle of September, won to his side most of his old officers, whose 
allegiance to the Duce was stronger than their parliamentary scruples ; 
stronger even than their fear of failure. Only the staunch Republicans 
remained still aloof; at which he laughed mischievously, saying, ‘‘ The 
first shot will bring them to the field: a campaign without the Puritans 
would be indeed a novelty.” The warning printed in the Official 
Gazette, on the 21st September, affected him not at all. He was used to 
‘warnings ’’ and ‘“ prohibitions”’ even from royal lips, and as used to 
their giving place to royal thanks when the forbidden fruit was reaily 
plueked. 
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So at 10 a.m. on the 22nd September we started, a small party, for 
Arezzo. The people crowded to welcome the “guest waited for since 
1849 ;” and, with the exception of the prefect and his lady, I should 
say that every man, woman, and child of the populous town sunned 
themselves in his smile as he sat watching the races in the huge amphi- 
theatre, and awarded the prize to ‘‘ Constancy,” who, after throwing her 
jockey, outdistanced her competitors, and halted riderless at the winning- 
post just under his balcony. On the morrow we went to breakfast at 
St. Maria, the olive-crowned mount on which, in 1849, he had encamped 
with his four thousand soldiers in his baffled march from Rome to Venice; 
and after listening with evident satisfaction to the new war hymn of his 
own composition, set to Donizetti’s music, we set out in carriages for 
the Val di Chiana, to visit some friends at Sina Lunga, and to spend 
a day on Lake Thrasimene. More than once we objected to this journey, 
to halting in lonely, isolated villages, urging the facility of arrest, the 
impossibility of resistance; but Garibaldi replied, ‘ We are fifty miles 
from the frontier; you hear how I answer the volunteers who clamour 
to be led to Rome,—‘ Wait till the Romans call you, then hasten to the 
rescue, you will find me ready to lead:’ we are violating no law, we 
are unarmed; du reste, if they mean to arrest me they can do so in 
one place as easily as in another.” 

This was a mistake. The prefect of Arezzo, as we afterwards learned, 
had the warrant in his hands; had gone to Florence to report the 
impossibility of effecting the arrest without producing a popular insurrec- 
tion, and had been sent to concert with the prefect of Perugia for seizure 
of the General at any small place through which he might pass. On the 
morrow at 4 a.m., Garibaldi was arrested, in bed, at Sina Lunga, and 
conveyed by carabineers and a company of the 37th of the line, both 
commanded by ex-volunteer officers of 1860, towards Florence. At Seste 
counter-orders arrived, and he was taken to Alessandria. Just one 
telegram reached Florence, and one England: at half-past seven the 
Government took possession of the telegraph offices. Only on the morrow 
was Italy aware that the Member for Ozieri was in durance vile. Florence 
warned, rebelled ; the people disarmed the National Guard ; Rattazzi had a 
near escape; but for the admirable behaviour of the troops, whom no 
orders could induce, nor even insults provoke, to fire on the people, the 
massacres of Turin must have been re-enacted in the streets of the 
new capital. 

I arrived at the fortress on the morrow. When conducted to the 
General’s presence, I was surprised to find him in a filthy den, pale 
and haggard. I expressed my surprise at the sympathetic language of 
the soldiery who were his jailors; he said he was aware of the state of 
feeling in the army, or at least in a considerable portion, but ‘ the time 
was not come to take note thereof; as a national force it must remain 
compact, must fight Italian foes unitedly.” It was evident to me that 
he would never avail himself of that element either to effect his own 
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liberation, or even to hasten the accomplishment of his own immediate 
views: the last chance of uniting Italy under the existing system must 
be exhausted before Garibaldi would open his lips ta absolve the soldier 
from his oath. The few words he let fall on that occasion explained to 
me his persistent reticence, when later, companies, nay, battalions, hung 
on his lips for a hint, a signal, to join the volunteers. The arrival of 
‘‘ Maurizio” with his bath and baggage put him in good humour, and 
he slept soundly for half-an-hour, wrapped in a railway-rug, while the 
commander of the fortress courteously led me to see the apartment just 
prepared, expressing his regret for the den in which I found the General, 
alleging as an excuse that they had not been warned who was the coming 
guest. ‘‘ Well,” said Garibaldi, ‘‘ have you seen my new cage?” ‘Yes! 
and for a cage it is clean, airy, and odourless!’’ <‘‘ Yes, but still a cage.” 

In the afternoon he bade me return to Florence vid Genoa and Leghorn, 
to tell his followers to take no thought for him, but to prepare to respond 
to the faintest Roman call. On arriving at the capital I learned that the 
mutinous shouts of two regiments of soldiers, besides the Corpo Franco, 
*“To Rome! to Rome with Garibaldi!” had induced the Government to 
offer him a free passage to Caprera and perfect freedom there: and that 
following the counsels of certain friends, who persuaded him that his 
imprisonment would prove fatal to the Roman insurrection, he had con- 
sented to embark for Caprera ‘free and without conditions” (I quote 
his printed words), “and with the promise of a steamer to reconduct 
him immediately to terra firma.” 

He started on Friday, 27th September, and I followed him on Sunday, 
to get several questions settled which could not he well dealt with on 
paper. In order not to make the eighteen hours’ voyage to no purpose, 
I went to the Minister of the Interior to ascertain whether there would be 
any difficulty in obtaining access to the General. None! He was per- 
fectly free, but I could only speak with him from boat to boat; he in one, 
I in another, with a sanitary officer in mine—as Leghorn, owing to the 
cholera, had a dirty bill of health, whereas Caprera had not been placed 
in quarantine. ‘How so ?’’ I asked of the chief of the sanitary depart- 
ment, who had been summoned to give his verdict. ‘‘ Genoa’s bill is as 
foul as Leghorn’s ; the General started from Genoa with four com- 
panions, and great man as he is, I imagine that if infection can be carried 
he will carry as much as we pigmies? If the landing of five individuals 
on the island has not necessitated sanitary precautions, why should the 
arrival of a sixth compel you to use them?’’ The sanitary chief looked 
solemn, said there was salute pubblico and salute pubblico (moral and 
material, I suppose he meant); that during the insurrection in Sicily 
troops had been sent from stations infested by cholera; that Caprera, 
which could not exist without uninterrupted communications with the 
Maddalena, had not been placed in quarantine out of regard for the 
General, but that naturally the exception could not be extended to any one 
else. So I consented to pass three days and three nights in open boat— 
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the time that elapses between the coming and going of the mail-steamers— 
and found myself, with the exception of one poor woman and child, sole 
passenger on board the Toscana. 

On Monday at dawn we came in sight of the White House of Caprera: 
the steamer anchored off the island of the Maddalena ; and with the captain, 
I landed at the sanitary office. On reading the letter I had brought to 
the sanitary officer from his chief, he said, ‘‘Oh! your affair is soon 
settled. I put Caprera in quarantine as soon as Garibaldi arrived. You 
will only extend the seven days to nine ; we can’t mince matters here.” 

‘Then I can go off in a boat at once ?”’ 

‘You had better send a messenger to warn the General of your 
arrival, and let him fetch you. If you put your foot into one of these, 
you will have to pay for the hire, the wages, and keep of two rowers for 
seven days.” 

« But,” I asked, after despatching a messenger with a fumigated note 
to the island, ‘‘is there no lazzaretto here, or at Porta Torres ; not even a 
condemned steamer that would serve as such ?” 

‘Nothing! The nearest lazzaretto is at Cagliari. Passengers from 
infected stations must pass seven days and nights in an open boat. If 
one is seized with cholera, the boat must be rowed down to Cagliari; and, 
of course, the patient may die con tutto il suo commodo on the voyage.” 

I was staggered by this fresh proof of negligence on the part of the 
Government towards this island, once the only asylum left to the Princes 
of Savoy. At Caprera we found the commander of the Esploratore on 
a visit to the White House. The General invited him to his twelve- 
o'clock dinner. He sat down to the clothless table—where Teresita 
and her five chubby children, Mamele, Lincoln, Anzani, Anita, and 
John Brown, with their nurses, were assembled—but ate nothing and 
looked extremely uncomfortable. If the General was free, why should 
the Fsploratore remain on guard? and why should the commander (one 
of the first who acknowledged his supremacy in Naples) be compelled to 
pay these daily visits, which savoured of espionage ? Already Garibald) 
understood that Rattazzi meant to keep him quiet there as long as 
possible, but counted on the promised steamer, and would not that night 
consent to a plan of escape which that night alone was feasible. His 
eyes glistened when I told him that without any disrespect for any 
particular officer, all his friends and officers had unanimously proclaimed 
Menotti commander-in-chief during his enforced absence, salvo his 
consent. He signed the proclamation to the Romans, and seemed of 
opinion that his absence would make no difference to the result—an 
opinion from which I very respectfully differed, knowing from old experience 
that only in his presence the jealousies, vanities, and rivalries inherent in 
volunteer organizations vanished, or at least were neutralized. In the 
afternoon Teresita took me to the topmost peak of Caprera, she leaping 
from rock to rock like a young chamois instead of the stately matron that 
she is, I following as best I could, creeping along ledges and clinging 
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to the granite for very life. Once there I took in all the possibilities 
of escape, which fascinated me even more than the natural beauties of the 
countless islands bathed in the rays of the setting sun. Garibaldi was 
awaiting us somewhat anxiously at the foot of the steep ascent. Once 
that peak, which can only be gained by an experienced guide, was his 
favourite watch-tower ; the day he left Caprera for Aspromonte he watched 
thence for the last time. We had a merry supper of fish and kid. The 
General said that his storehouses and barns were full, that his flocks 
were flourishing, and that he could support quarantine for a year with 
perfect resignation. 

On the morrow the Gulnare cast anchor beside the Esploratore; the 
commanders of both men-of-war paying the General a visit. Dinner and 
supper passed in silence; even baby-in-arms John Brown seemed con- 
scious that something had gone wrong. ‘‘ Do you know the day of the 
month ?” asked the General in the evening. I had almost hoped that the 
anniversary had escaped him. It was the Ist of October. Seven years 
before, the liberator of ten millions had telegraphed from the Volturno— 
‘‘ Victory along all the line.” 

On the morrow at dawn the Sesia, and later the Principe Umberto, 
with fifty-two guns, cast anchor beside the Esploratore and Gulnare. ‘I 
shall begin to think myself a great man after all,” said the General, 
stroking his beard. Then he gave me minute instructions as to the line 
of conduct to be pursued. I was to return by the Toscana, which would 
arrive from Porta Torres.at 4 p.m., and ask the captain to pick him up, as 
usual, at the island of St. Maria. ‘I shall leave Caprera openly,” he 
said, “‘of course. Italy, whom the Official Gazette has told that Iam free, 
must know in what fashion her Government keeps its plighted word. If 
I am prevented from embarking, or arrested when on board, you will 
publish this proclamation. Next see my friends, by whose counsel I came 
here, and tell them that I expect the promised steamer ; and finally see X., 
and tell him to come and liberate me.” I bid him good-by, and Basso 
took me to the Maddalena. The captain of the Toscana said that he would 
await the General at the island of St. Maria as usual, and promising to be 
ready at half-past five, Basso returned to Caprera, bearing back the news 
which we obtained, no matter how, that telegraphic orders had come from 
Florence for no one to be allowed to land at Caprera without special permit 
from the Government. At 5 p.m. we steamed slowly out of port; the 
island of the Maddalena rising between us and the route that Garibaldi would 
take to join us at St. Maria. We had almost reached the north of the 
island without perceiving any sign of the hostile fleet, and our spirits 
rose; officers and men were on deck, watching for the much-desired 
passenger. 

‘A steamer’s smoke! A steamer!” 

‘* It’s the mail-steamer from Cagliari,’ said the second mate. 

‘* It’s a French steamer,” said the captain. 

“It’s the Sesia,” said I. I knew her lines, having passed the day in 
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studying the four builds through the famous telescope of Caprera. ‘* And 
that’s Garibaldi,” I added, ‘‘ on the upper-deck.” The Sesia passed us 
slowly, but at too great a distance for speech. Garibaldi took off his 
poncho that we might see the red shirt and be convinced. I could dis- 
tinguish Basso by his ‘side, and his boat and rowers in tow. ‘The island 
intervening had prevented us from hearing the two cannon-shots and volley 
of musketry with which the commander of the Sesia invited the General 
on board. 

Leghorn seemed decked for a regatta as we approached, so numerous 
were the boats put out to meet Garibaldi. 

‘* Haven’t you brought him? Where is he?” asked the eager friends, 
scrambling up the steamer’s side. 

‘‘Not here, certainly,’ I answered; but whether on board the 
Principe Umberto, or taken back to Caprera, I could not tell. I asked for 
X. He had taken a cargo of arms into Rome; had been nearly ship- 
wrecked, but had effected a landing. 

‘“No matter,” said Canzio, the General’s son-in-law, a brave young 
Genoese, “ Viggiani’’ (we may name him now, as no sbirri or carabiniert 
will care to disturb him in his resting-place beneath the cyclamens,) ‘“ and 
I can do all that is possible to be done as well as X.” 

We went together to Florence, to see first whether the promised 
steamer was forthcoming. Not even its shadow! The conduct of the 
Government was growing each day more inexplicable. Menotti had been 
allowed to cross the frontier, and was at the head of a numerous band. 
Acerbi was at Acquapendente, and volunteers were joining him openly. 
Nicotera, in Naples, was at work more openly still. At the same time the 
Genoese band had been dispersed, and their arms (all rifles) seized, 
whereas the rusty flintlocks of 1866 were being sent over the borders by 
hundreds, and the Committee of Aid to the Romans was left unmolested. 
What meant these contradictions ? Why was the invasion of the Papal 
States permitted when the only man that could lead a guerilla war to a 
successful issue was kept from his proper place ? Already signs of dissen- 
sion among the leaders were manifest; already the volunteers were com- 
plaining of hunger, want of ammunition, confusion in the orders issued. 
All felt the want of that magic presence which could improvise the supplies 
actually needed, and teach the combatants “‘ todo without”’ the rest. Yet 
this was the one point on which Rattazzi stood his ground. By the 
numerous channels through which ministerial intentions are made known, 
Garibaldi’s friends were given to understand that they might as well 
attempt a voyage to the moon as try to liberate him; that seven men-of- 
war, and if needs be, the entire fleet, would guard the prisoner; that 
nothing short of a miracle could evade their vigilance. That miracle 
Canzio and the Sardinian performed. Returning to Leghorn, they set 
out on their perilous expedition on the night of the 6th October. We 
remained in Florence, and for fourteen days received no tidings of the 
rescuers. Had Canzio perished, leaving his wife a widow and his five 
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children fatherless ? Then came vague rumours. The General had not 

een seen for days upon his island. The captain of one of the mail- 
steamers had been detained and searched; the commanders of the men- 
of-war were at their wits’ ends; all the small fishing-craft of the islands 
round had been sequestrated and pressed into the service of the jailors ; 
still no one knew whether the General was still in the White House 
of Caprera, or on the high seas, or even landed in the Roman States. 
The mere fact that he had not been seen gave me no clue to the 
truth. It had been arranged before I left Caprera that he should decline 
all further visits from the naval officers ; and even Rattazzi had not sane- 
tioned them to force an entrance; so the doubt remained. On the 14th 
I received a letter dated the 10th. ‘‘ Tell the Italians that I am, 
indeed, a prisoner ; and with my children and my friends fighting on the 
Roman soil, I leave you to imagine my state of mind.” Up to the 10th, 
therefore, it was evident that he knew nothing of the attempted rescue. 
The 19th arrived, and still no tidings; suspense was giving place to 
certainty ; the rescuers must have gone down. But on the 20th I received 
a line dated, Via , Florence, and going to the address given, I found 
the General and his liberators ; he, bronzed and buoyant, drawing a map 
of the islands, the stations of the guardian steamers, the track of the 
fishing-boat, and of his own tiny craft. Brief was the story in telling, 
though its action had taken so long. The fishing-boat had been becalmed, 
then beaten about the Corsican coast by contrary winds, only reaching the 
island of St. Maria on the seventh day from starting. Here, leaving the 
rowers to await orders, Canzio and the Sardinian, procuring a smaller boat, 
and disguising themselves as fishermen, set out for Caprera. During the 
night they were surrounded by six armed boats ; to the Chi va la? of the 
officers the Sardinian replied in rude dialect, ‘‘ Fishermen.” ‘‘ You can’t 
fish here,’’ was the reply, and our heroes were landed on the island of 
the Maddalena, and their boat sequestrated. 

How the tidings of their arrival were conveyed to Garibaldi, how 
Teresita managed to take back the answer to her husband, was fired at 
by the commander of the Prince Humbert, and paid him back with 
woman’s shot, it boots not here to tell. Garibaldi’s only instructions 
were, ‘‘ Get back to St. Maria, take the fishing-boat to Prandicchio, on 
the Sardinian coast, and await me there.” Then he left Caprera alone, 
guiding his tiny beccacino (the worst flat-bottomed toy-boat that ever 
crossed the seas,) now between the rocks, now through water only a few 
inches deep, till he reached the Maddalena, where he remained con- 
cealed for four-and-twenty hours; then crossed the island on horseback, 
procured a boat, and reached the north cape of the Island of Sardinia, 
passed the night in a cave, rode by almost impracticable paths for seven- 
teen consecutive hours, and finally joined the party on board the fishing- 
boat at the appointed place. Favoured by wind, they reached Vadda, 
some eighteen miles from Leghorn, on Friday, 18th, and travelling at 
night by carriage, arrived at Florence on Sunday morning. While telling 
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tho tale, his glee at baffling the guardian fleet, his extreme satisfaction 
at finding that he was- able to endure cold and fatigue even as before 
Aspromonte, were visible at every sentence. 

‘«‘ But you will be arrested again, General,” was my only comment. 
‘‘ Rattazzi has resigned, which is a sign that, if he ever meant any good 
to the Romans, he has been foiled by one or both of his masters. You 
know what you have to expect from Cialdini.” 

His own wish was to start at once for the frontier, as the Roman 
insurrection was fixed for the 22nd; but as he was still pledged not to 
cross till that so long-promised event should occur, his friends thought he 
was safer in the capital than in a small town, and he consented to pass 
the night in an unsuspected house. At Palazzo Riccardi the utmost 
confusion prevailed ; the prefect of the Maddalena had telegraphed, ‘‘ Be 
at ease ; Garibaldi is sulking in his own house.” The commanders of the 
fleet were certain that he could not have escaped their vigilance. The 
friends who had been unable to furnish the promised steamer had pre- 
pared a special train. Just half an hour before he should have started, 
the Florentines not only discovered the truth, but also his whereabouts ; 
and a gigantic demonstration took place under his window in the Piazza of 
St. Maria Novella. Out by the back-door and into the train, a significant 
warning from Canzio to the engine-driver, and we reached Terni at 
10 p.m., our hearts quaking at every enforced stoppage, and at the 
inevitable recognition of the volunteers, who were crowding to the frontier 
by ordinary trains. At dawn on the morrow we started by carriages for 
the frontier, General Fabrizi remaining at Terni to organize and push 
on volunteers, arms, and provisions. Ricciotti, just returned from his 
brother's camp, informed his father that Menotti was at Scandriglia, on 
the Italian territory, awaiting shoes and blankets. We learned, besides, 
that Enrico Cairoli and seventy picked men had crossed the frontier to 
second the Roman insurrection. All along the road we met volunteers, 
in bands of ten, twenty, and even more. ‘It is he! It is he! Our 
Father! All will go well.” In order to avoid official recognition, 
Garibaldi ordered the coachman not to change horses until outside the 
gates of Rieti; but on approaching the town, the populace, volunteers, 
and the regular troops rushed forth to meet him. ‘To his intense 
vexation the horses were unharnessed, and he borne in triumph to 
breakfast at the house of the chief citizen of the town. Colonels, 
majors, captains rendered him the military salute ; deputations from all 
the companies came during breakfast to tell him of their one earnest 
hope to go to Rome together. Some present expected him to answer, 
‘‘Come now. Come with me.” But I remembered his words at Ales- 
sandria, and was prepared for his invariable reply,—‘ Unity, obedience, 
discipline ; people, army, and volunteers. We shall go to Rome together.” 

Just as we were starting, a Garibaldian, draped in the mantle of a 
dead Zouave officer, brought tidings of the Roman insurrection. ‘ Barri- 
cades at every gate; Zouave barracks blown up; street fights between 
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the Trasteverini and Papal troops; the former triumphant; provisional 
government proclaimed.” ‘‘ Let us hope that even a tithe of this good 
news be true,” said the General as we re-entered the carriage. ‘ At any 
rate, it will save our journey to Scandriglia; for Menotti, shoes or no 
shoes, will be in march for the frontier.”’ 

He was right. Some four miles from Passo Corese we came up with 
Menoitti’s rear, and presently with himself. He had heard vague rumours 
of his father’s escape, but had no warning of his approach. As he reined 
up his horse and bent his head to the carriage-window, he looked like 
one still dreaming. Father and son clasped hands in silence. Then tho 
General, recapitulating the order given at Terni and along the road, 
asked, “‘ Have I done well?” and Menotti replied, ‘‘ All that you do is 
well done, papa!” 

After some discussion it was arranged to encamp that night on the 
Italian frontier, to organize the battalions that were marching up, and then 
make straight for Rome at dawn. At Passo Corese Colonel R. and his 
battalions ‘‘ guarded the frontier.” Officers and soldiers vied with each 
other in services to the volunteers and their chiefs. We ascertained that 
no orders of arrest had arrived, and gave ourselves up to the belief that 
such a brilliant soldier as Cialdini would not assume the reins of govern- 
ment unless he felt it possible to efface the memory of Lissa and Custoza 
under the walls of Rome. After posting his battalions and listening to 
messengers, whose tidings, alas! by no means confirmed the success of the 
Roman insurrection, though the fact of the insurrection itself was sufficient 
to absolve him from his pledge, Garibaldi accepted the only vacant bed in 
the little inn, and with his sons and officers strewn about the room, 
disposed himself for a few hours’ sleep. At midnight Canzio showed me 
a telegram received from the Florentine Committee,—‘ Cross the frontier ; 
the carabineers are in march to arrest the General.’ So we awoke him, 
and finished the night on the Papal side of the Passo Corese. The 
warning came none too soon, as the carabineers were marching rapidly 
towards the frontier. Still no attempt was made to hinder the volunteers 
from crossing en masse, as Mosto’s battalions passed during the night, 
Frigesy was left unmolested at Monte Libretto, while Salamone’s entire 
column arrived in broad daylight on the following day. In the morning 
Garibaldi reviewed Mosto’s battalions at Monte Maggiore, and Frigesy’s 
at Monte Libretto, and gave the command for the forward march on Monte 
Rotondo. In the afternoon of that day (the 24th) an awful rumour spread 
from lip to lip,—‘‘ The two Cairoli brothers had been killed under the 

walls of Rome.” Returning to Passo Corese on foot, I met, at the base of 
Monte Maggiore, several of the fated band who had succeeded in escaping, 
and their story left no room for doubt or hope. The insurrection was 
quelled. The dismal story was confirmed later in all its details, save 
in the death of the younger Cairoli, who was carried wounded into Rome, 
where he still lies. 

At dawn on the 25th the attack of Monte Rotondo commenced, led by 
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the Gencral, his sons, and Canzio in person. More than one battalion 
staggered under the murderous fire of the Zouaves from the fortified city 
walls ; then the Genoese marched up, with Mosto at their head. So he 
had led them to the front at Calatafimi, where his own young brother and 
thirty-nine out of a hundred fell ; so at Milazzo, where, reinforced by the 
survivors of Pisacane’s expedition and by others, they were decimated 
again ; then reinforced again by the flower of the volunteers, who scram- 
bled for entry into.this dauntless company, were again decimated on the 
Volturno. And now in the front fell Captain Uziel mortally wounded, and 
Lieutenant Guerrieri and Dagruno, with a fair proportion of rank and 
file; then Mosto fell, his leg smashed with a rifle-bullet. In the Convent 
of St. Maria we arranged a temporary hospital, laying the first comers on 
mattresses carried into the eastern wing, and the rest upon straw, till 
that too was covered, and many had to lie on the bare brick floors. 
Messengers were despatched for surgeons, nurses, and material. Bravely 
Dr. Pastore did the work of ten surgeons, and nobly the volunteers risked 
their own lives in carrying off their comrades; but many were of necessity 
left in the houses near the city gate, the fire raging too fiercely there to 
admit of their transport. The enemy respected nothing; their cannon- 
balls and bombs burst in the convent, though the black hospital flag was 
at once hoisted, and several of the rooms in the western wing were com- 
pletely destroyed. Once, as I was pleading with a medical student in the 
ranks to relinquish his musket and come to Pastore’s aid, Viggiani espied 
me, and we shook hands. ‘You are safe ?’’ I said, asking after several 
of his friends. ‘‘ Safe as yet,” he said, hastening back to the city gate. 
‘God grant we have not freed the General to lose him here. We ought 
at least to live, if only to die in Rome.” They were probably his last 
words in life, as within ten minutes he fell with a bullet through his 
brain. Ail day long the battle raged; the troops were fainting with 
hunger and fatigue; we found some corn in the monks’ store-room, and 
kept cauldrons boiling, caught or bought a few turkeys and fowls to 
make broth for the wounded, but of bread there was none. Certainly 
they were the liveliest, most patient set of sufferers I ever saw; the 
certainty of victory chloroformed their pain. The slightly wounded came 
in ‘just to get the blood stopped,” and returned; many that could 
scarcely crawl waited on the rest. As every fresh relay came in, ‘“* How 
goes the day ?”’ was the eager question that echoed even from dying lips, 
followed by that other, “‘ And the Generale, is he safe?” ‘Safe and 
sure of victory,”’ was the invariable reply. 

At 6 p.m. the firmg ceased, and we were able to succour the wounded 
at the gate; hungry and thirsty, huddled together like sardines, they “ did 
not care to be removed ; they knew they should sleep in Monte Rotondo 
on the morrow.” Even at that hour Garibaldi would not leave his post. 
Once, when listening to a messenger’s news from Rome, he ate some 
boiled corn and washed it down with some of the rare wine of the monks’ 
cellar, into which, I am sorry to say, some of the volunteers had broken, 
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deeming its contents their lawful spoil. But even this disorder was 
remedied by a picked guard placed there by Menotti, whose reproofs, like 
his father’s, no volunteer cares to encounter a second time. 

Garibaldi had fired the St. Maria city gate, and all night long it blazed 
up gloriously, while he and his friends spent the night in planning barricades, 
visiting all the outposts, and the battalions echeloned on the paths and 
main road to cut off the garrison from their retreat on Rome. At dawn 
it was ascertained that the garrison had entrenched itself in the Piombini 
Palace. He entered through the still burning gate at the head of a 
chosen band, occupied the houses, and attacked the castle, threatening 
to burn that also. At 11 a.m. the white flag was hoisted, and the garrison 
surrendered to Canzio ; the soldiers were disarmed, and, with their officers, 
who retained their revolvers and their swords, were sent across the frontier 
under escort. That night the wounded all slept in beds, or at least on 
mattresses, furnished by the inhabitants, and the soldiers had full rations 
for the first time. I read in Roman and English papers of exactions and 
excesses committed by the Garibaldians. Not a gold or silver coin crossed 
a Garibaldian palm, as far as the “centre commanded by my son 
Menotti’”’ was concerned. The rations were regularly furnished by the 
municipality, and meagre enough they were, as far as bread was concerned, 
though the meat and wine sufficed. The officers quartered on the 
inhabitants paid in gold for what they consumed ; the fowls, sugar, coffee, 
and other luxuries procured for the wounded were paid for even as the 
little carpenter was paid whatever sums he asked for the litters, splints, 
and bed-rests, which he turned out willingly and well. On the same day 
commissariat staffs were organized ; indefatigable Professor Cipriani came 
up with a well-ordered ambulance to carry off the wounded to the hospitals 
he had improvised all along the line, and bright days seemed dawning. 

Of the intentions of the Government, we could get no certain tidings ; 
Rattazzi’s resignation had been accepted; Cialdini had not succeeded 
in forming a Ministry. If he failed, it was token clear of French inter- 
vention, Menabrea, and Italian shame. But polities in a Garibaldian 
camp go in at one ear and out of the other. On the day following the 
surrender, Garibaldi left Monte Rotondo for Forno Nuovo, despatched his 
staff-officers up to all the bridges to reconnoitre, and learned from them 
in the evening, that no enemy was visible. In the afternoon A. came back 
to Monte Rotondo to send on all the troops, the train and the provision 
waggons, to Castel Giubileo, and whispered in my ear that during the 
night Garibaldi was to cross the Tiber on a bridge of boats, attack Monte 
Mario, and second the Roman insurrection again promised for the 28th. 
But at midnight Y. and Z. returned from Rome to say that the insurrec- 
tion was impossible. This disheartening statement was communicated 
only toa few. The General decided on a strong reconnoitring expedition 
along the Teverone, and the spirits of the volunteers rose with every step 
that brought them nearer Rome. 

Preceding with a few officers and guides the Genoese battalions and 
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Menotti’s regiment, Garibaldi, crossing the railway, took to the hills and 
halted at Villa Cecchina, facing Rome on its eastern side. About half a 
mile further on he marked a villa still nearer the bridge with a lofty 
tower, and said, ‘‘ We'll mount that tower.”” Two guides preceded, and 
just as the General, Canzio, and A., were entering the vineyard which 
surrounds the Casale dei Pazzi, the two guides returned, firing their 
revolvers in the air, in token of danger. One was wounded in the breast, 
but was able to confirm his companion’s tale, that the house was oceupied 
by the enemy, that they had exchanged a couple of shots, and that it 
would be advisable to return to the Cecchina. A very hair’s-breadth 
escape was that ; a few Zouaves hidden in the vineyard would have sufficed 
to despatch the General and staff. As the sequel proved, twenty Zouaves 
disguised as civilians had crossed the Namentano bridge, intending to watch 
from the tower the movements of the Garibaldians. Mistaking the General 
and his followers for a cavalry patrol, and suspecting it to be closely 
followed by infantry, they took to flight; so that when on returning to 
the Ceechina, where the Genoese battalions had just arrived, A., ordered 
by Garibaldi, marched up a company to take possession of the castle, he 
found it empty, and occupied it without firing a shot, while from the tower 
he marked the fugitives seampering across the bridge. Later, Garibaldi 
ascending the tower with General Fabrizi, who had just arrived, watched 
a battalion of the enemy come out from Rome and cross the bridge; so 
leaving Bezzi at the head of a company to defend the castle, he lined the 
avenue leading thence to Villa Cecchina with the Genoese battalions, and 
awaited the assault; but the enemy contented themselves with taking up a 
parallel position on the right of the Teverone and firing harmless shots. 
Later, another column came out and took up position on the left of the 
Genoese, who were ordered by the General not to fire a shot. 

The same order was given to Menotti, who arrived with his regiments 
and took up position on an oblong mount on the left flank of the enemy’s 
first column, half of which wheeled round and presented a battle front, the 
remainder continuing to amuse themselves by firing at the Genoese ; and 
this until 5 p.m., without receiving the honour of a single answer. At 
midday we heard two tremendous explosions; the Papalini had blown 
up Ponte Molle. At dusk they recrossed the Namentano bridge, which 
was mined; and Garibaldi ordered his men to light huge fires all 
along the hills, and calling A., said to him, “I count on you to see that 
the countermarch on Monte Rotondo commences before dawn.” And A. 
replied, ‘‘ An hour before dawn the troops will all be in march.” Nota 
question was put, nor a word of wonder spoken; but we, who passed 
through the battalions so joyous and confident in the morning, passing the 
orders as cheerily as we could, failed not to mark the instantaneous 
transition from too boundless confidence to unreasoning despair—‘ Return 
to Monte Rotondo! ‘Turn our backs on Rome! A second exodus from 
the Tyrol !’’—while some, referring to the King’s proclamation, asked 
ironically, ‘‘ Have the regular soldiers crossed the frontier, and are we 
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going, like good boys, to place ourselves behind their lines?” Some 
guessed the truth, and abused the Romans; others again defended them, 
asked how they were to be expected to rise in the name of a King who 
disowned them a@ priori, and proclaimed Garibaldi a rebel? It was useless 
to reason with them ; more than useless to discuss. On the morrow the 
hundreds of muskets found in the fields and on the hills proved that 
numbers had continued the countermarch across the frontier. 

Round a huge fire in the Cecchina Villa Garibaldi passed a portion of 
the night with several of his officers, and the King’s proclamation was 
discussed in a fashion that will not bear reproduction. One, more 
audacious than the rest, suggested “ that the march on Rome would be 
shortened by a countermarch on Florence.” The General objected his 
unconquerable aversion to bring troops and citizens in collision; admitted 
his belief that the errors of monarchy, combined with the persevering 
steadfastness of democracy, would lead the nation to its true goal without 
a civil war. Much more was said, but Garibaldi listened on in silence. I 
think he must have realized that this was the last time the red shirts would 
follow him under the ‘‘ cross-stained tricolore !” 

An hour before dawn the battalions were in marching order. The 
General and his staff rode on, A. and a couple of guides brought up the 
rear, and before they quitted the last positions the enemy’s 7¢veille was 
heard. A. climbed a mount to mark the route the troops had taken, and 
at that moment the enemy’s cannon, planted above the bridge, commenced 
firing on the dying embers of the bonfires kept alight throughout the 
night. One—two—fifteen shots. The rising sun revealed Rome to him 
as a remembered dream, and to the enemy the abandoned camp. Thirteen 
thousand five hundred Papal troops had not dared to accept the challenge 
of five thousand Garibaldians on the previous day ; but now the French 
had landed, and it would seem that their courage would have sufficed. 
For a time they hesitated, then cautiously and warily they entered first 
the Casale dei Pazzi, then Villa Cecchina, where they found two Genoese 
sharpshooters, whom not even the grenades bursting in the house had 
sufficed to awaken. They carried both as trophies back to Rome. 

Friday and Saturday passed without anything occurring fo indicate 
what our next move would be; the entry of the French troops into Rome 
was confirmed, and the names of Menabrea and Gualterio sufficed to con- 
vince us that reactionary counsels prevailed in Pitti Palace. The General 
despatched Colonel Pianciani to Tivoli with one battalion, and Colonel 
Poggi to Marciliani with three, and then ordered the march of his entire 
foree—4,000 men at most—on Tivoli at noon on Sunday. No one 
thought that the French would actually fight the volunteers: it was 
expected that they would hold the city, and leave the Papalini free to do 
their best or worst; and against these Garibaldi felt that he could hold his 
own. At noon the march commenced—the Genoese battalions in the van, 
Salamone’s regiment bringing up the rear. Just as the General entered 
the village of Mentana the scouts returned with tidings of the enemy's 
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approach. In an instant the orders to present a battle front were given 
and obeyed. A. was sent to collect several companies on the olive 
slopes on either side the road, and Canzio to reinforce the right wing. 
The order maintained was so perfect that the enemy reports that, ‘“‘ warned 
of their approach, the Garibaldians came out to give them battle.” 

The attack commenced simultaneously all along the Garibaldian front— 
Garibaldi, his sons, and officers, ever in the thickest of the fray. In the little 
church adjoining the castle of Mentana, Dr. Bertani established an ambu- 
lance, and from noon till two the wounded were brought in unceasingly. 
All that time the volunteers sustained the charge of the Zouaves with 
steadfast courage ; then overpowered by numbers, they were driven from 
the olive terraces first occupied, to take up others on the right and left of 
Mentana. ‘‘ Recover those posts with your bayonets,” cried Garibaldi; 
and at the bayonet’s point the volunteers retook every one of them, driving 
back the Zouaves and Antiboini in confusion, and with heavy loss. 

‘‘The day is ours!” cried Guerzoni—who, on the sorriest steed, was 
charging at the head of a battalion; while A. ied up three battalions 
along the crest of a hill on the enemy’s right, and despite the shot 
pouring from several mountain-pieces, had brought them to close quarters 
with the centre. But now immense reinforcements came up; and a 
sound, sharp, rapid, and incessant—described by some as the running 
down of a pendulum, by others as the quick beating of a drum—puzzled 
the oldest hands. They were the eleven per minute Chassepot guns, 
fired by Frenchmen in proprid persond. The volunteers at best could 
only fire a shot apiece every three minutes. Numbers of their wretched 
old muskets burst. Still they held their ground, despite the Chassepots, 
from three to half-past four p.m. Fortunately for them the Frenchmen 
were experimenting with their deadly toys; had they been well versed 
at the precise point to sight their rifles, I scarcely see how a volunteer 
could have escaped: as it was, most of the bullets whistled over their 
heads. But even an hour’s practice improved the marksmen. The Zouaves 
and Antiboini, re-animated by their allies, returned to the attack; and over- 
powered, the volunteers were compelled to retire on Monte Rotondo, 
leaving some five hundred and fifty men in Mentana to protect the retreat. 
Until night fell this forlorn hope fought on desperately, then barricaded 
themselves in the town, and awaited the morrow; nor did the allies 
venture to disturb them. At dawn the silence in Monte Rotondo con- 
vinced them that they stood alone. A council was held, and a capitulation 
proposed. Even as in 1849, the Frenchmen failed in lealty. With the 
officer who returned to parley came down a battalion of the 59th, and 
swept into the French camp all the volunteers from the barricades and 
from the houses in Mentana, pretending that only those who held the 
castle were included in the capitulation. The French Colonel refused 
transports for the wounded, promising that they should have every care. 
Fortunately for them, Dr. Bertani, who had refused all official position, 
assumed his natural place at ‘the ambulance in the front.” On the 
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barricades of Milan in 1848 he commenced his work of mercy for the 
volunteers, nor quitted them at Mentana till the last wound was dressed, 
and each patient was placed in the carriages that were to convey them 
prisoners to Rome. ‘Then, at the head of the column, he marched, under 
French escort, to Passo Corese. 

In the evening (for I crossed the frontier later) I visited the ambulance 
at Mentana, and found but two poor fellows in the last agonies of death, 
soothed and tended to the last by one of the ambulance assistants. The 
hospital of Monte Rotondo was full. The Zouaves wounded on the 26th, 
whom we had tended as carefully as our own, were still there. Grateful 
for past kindness, they assured me that our wounded in Rome would be 
treated as they had been treated: this in presence of their Colonel, 
Charretie. How fallacious were these assurances, how impotent the 
promise of the French surgeons, the visitors at St. Onofrio in Rome can 
tell. But neither the Zouaves nor the French army are to blame. 
Priestly vengeance is inexorable. Our own wounded in Monte Rotondo, 
some forty in all, were ou the whole cheerful. They imagined that 
Monte Rotondo had been retaken from Garibaldi even as he had taken it 
from the Zouaves, and were confident that he ‘“‘ would return in a few 
days to liberate them.” ‘Two of our own doctors had remained to tend 
them, but nurses were wanting, and these the Zouave Colonel sent. I 
confess that I shared their illusions until, crossing the frontier on the 
morrow, A. met me and gave me the following details of the retreat and 
of the General’s arrest :— 

As Garibaldi took the road, which, passing outside of Mentana, leads 
to Monte Rotondo, the French occupied the heights above the road, and 
fired at the retreating column until it arrived within half a mile of the 
city gates. Garibaldi then ordered the strong position at the Cappucini 
to be occupied : the enemy took up his station right and left of the city, 
fired from too great a distance to do much harm, but killed poor Cantone 
the Colonel in command, then in about half an hour retired. Fifteen 
thousand French and Papal soldiers were not sufficient to finish up four 
thousand Garibaldians. Reinforcements were summoned from Rome. 
Be it also borne in mind that the enemy dared not venture to reconnoitre 
on the other side of Monte Rotondo to see if it were possible to cut off 
retreat ; did not, in short, approach the city until the morrow at 9 a.m., 
when it was empty of all save the wounded whom it was not thought 
advisable to remove lest the column should be attacked en route. What 
they did sueceed in doing was to cut off all communication between 
Mentana and Monte Rotondo, and the three corpses whom the corre- 
spondent of the Jlorning Post found on the road were those of three 
daring lads who volunteered to take a message from Colonel Salamone to 
Garibaldi and were shot down from the heights and literally riddled 
with balls. 

Entering Monte Rotondo at half-past six p.m., Garibaldi ascended 
the Piombini Palace, and manifested lis firm intention of defending 
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himself in the city, but encountered such resolute though respectful 
opposition from all those who had stood unflinchingly by his side through- 
out this and other campaigns that he, till then imperador among his own, 
was compelled to bend his head and accept the unanimous decision of men 
who would have given their lives a thousand times for his, but who dared 
not accept the responsibility of sacrificing the lives of the volunteers in a 
struggle which, in no case, could have resulted in giving Rome to Italy, 
and must have left the General himself a prisoner, dead or alive, in the 
hands of the French and Papal allies. The ammunition of the only two 
cannon possessed by the volunteers was totally exhausted, the cartridges 
nearly so; the provisions in Monte Rotondo were consumed, and by order 
of the Italian Government not a single ration was allowed to cross the 
frontier ; the nearest town was twelve miles off; hence it was impossible 
to maintain a siege. With painful effort Garibaldi acquiesced, and allowed 
orders to be given for the return to Passo Corese, which was effected in 
perfect order during the night. Once arrived at the station on the Papal 
side of the bridge, the General strove once more to persuade his friends to 
gain Monte Libretto, and thence perchance join Pianciani at Tivoli, or 
Poggi at Marciliani. Probably he hoped to unite all the volunteer forces, 
and disband them regularly and formally in view of the triple alliance of 
Emperor, Pope, and King. But his sons and friends stood firm: the 
regular troops were at the frontier, with orders to disarm the volunteers. 
Beiter that they should voluntarily resign their useless muskets to those 
reluctant hands. Perhaps the fervent appeals of old General Fabrizi—that 
veteran of Italian conspiracies, the man who had never failed to answer 
‘“‘ present’ to every revolutionary roll-call, who on horseback on the 
Mentana heights seemed challenging the bullets to lay him on the battle- 
field to die—had more weight with Garibaldi than all the rest. He crossed 
the bridge. The volunteers handed their flintlocks to the silent, awe- 
struck soldiers. Fabrizi awaited on the Papal territory till the last 
volunteer had quitted. Then Colonel R. placed a special train at the 
service of the General, and with his sons and staff he entered it, intending 
to make straight for Caprera if permitted. Crossing the bridge he had 
said to A., ‘‘Mark my words, they will arrest me!” but no one, from 
Deputy Crispi who had joined him on the frontier, down to the most 
cordial hater of the Ré Galantuomo, shared his opinion. At 10 a.m. he 
left Passo Corese with his sons, Canzio, and the chosen few who had 
decided him on this step. At every station the people crowded to the 
station shouting ‘‘ Viva Garibaldi! Viva Roma!’’ He smiled sadly on 
them, nor expressed any bitterness that they had shouted only, while his 
volunteers were dying on the Roman soil. At Perugia a dense hedge of 
carabineers and sbirri kept off the populace. Crispi telegraphed to Menabrea 
that the show of force was unnecessary, as the General had decided on 
returning to Caprera. At Arezzo the bersaglieri held the station ; at Figline 
Colonel Camozzi entered the carriage, and informed the General that his 
orders were to convey himself and family prisoners to Spezia. 
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Garibaldi descended, held up his hand in token of silence to hig 
followers and to the populace, who were trying to break through the ranks 
of the carabineers, and said,— 

‘* Signor Colonel, have you a regular warrant for my arrest ?”’ 

‘‘No, General, only the verbal order.”’ 

‘‘ You are aware, then, that you violate the law?” 

‘“‘T am but the material executor of the orders of the Government.”’ 

‘«‘ The laws are superior to the Government. Every public functionary 
is responsible for his own acts. I came to the frontier at the head of 
armed men; had I pursued my march, not small would have been the 
embarrassment of this Government—this traitor to the nation; but I 
ordered my volunteers to lay down their arms. They entered the State 
inoffensive individuals. I protest against your intimation, and shall only 
yield to violence.” 

At these words his officers, whose hands had been grasping their 
revolvers, stepped forward to defend him man to man, but he ordered 
them to desist, to remain silent witnesses of the unjustifiable violence, so 
that they might ‘reveal to Italy the acts of which its Government is 
capable.” 

Again Crispi telegraphed to Mencbrea the details which increased his 
responsibility. No reply. After vainly entreating the General to enter 
the carriage of his own accord, Colonel Camozzi ordered four carabinieri 
to lift him in, and this they did, handling him as they would have handled 
any lifeless bundle whatsoever ; and with Canzio and Basso he was con- 
veyed to Varignano, whence, after vain endeavours to induce him to 
consent to voluntary exile, or to return to Caprera ‘on conditions,” he 
was sent back to his island under escort, on account of the grievous state 
of his health, and there he remains, under the surveillance of Colonel 
Camozzi and the carabinieri. 

My office is that of narrator, not of critic. To those, however, who 
maintain that Garibaldi turned rebel when, in defiance of warning and 
prohibitions, he crossed the frontier and waged war on a state at open 
enmity with Italy, whose ruler stigmatized the King of Italy as a thief and 
a usurper, I would reply, that in 1860 he waged war on the ally of that 
King, and wrested from him his entire possessions; that the said King 
received the possessions of that ally with the conditions annexed by the 
donor, ‘‘ One Italy, with Rome for the capital.” 

To those who blame Garibaldi for not exciting the Italian populations 
to revolt against their King elect, for not enticing isolated battalions to 
join him without the consent of their superiors, I answer, The unity of 
Italy is the goal. To reach that goal the Italians agreed to travel by a 
given path ; that it was necessary to follow that path to its bitter end 
before any could affirm, “‘ We have lost our way, and must turn back to 
find the straight and narrow path that alone leads to Rome and Liberty.” 











